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X.—Notes on s0me probable traces of Roman Fulling in Britain. 
By Grorce E. Fox, Esq., Hon. M.A. Oxon., P.S.A. 


Read 24th November, 1904. 


In the words of a well-known German archeologist, the work of the ancient fuller 
was twofold, to make ready for use the cloth fresh from the loom and to cleanse 
garments that had been worn." 

How the handicraft here briefly described may have been carried on in 
Britain during the Roman period it will be the endeavour of the following notes 
to show. In order to render clearer the purpose to which the various remains 
were put, which will be examined presently, it will be necessary by way of 
illustration to refer shortly to such examples of Roman workshops as are still 
existing, of whose uses as fulleries there can be no doubt. These examples can 
best be seen in the ruins of Pompeii, and the principal establishment of the 
kind in that city,” with its tanks and paintings, will illustrate in a fairly complete 
manner the subject in hand. 

Before describing this building the processes of fulling as displayed in it must 
first be detailed. These can clearly be made out to be (1) treading and washing 
the various articles sent for fulling with fuller’s earth and other detergents, 
(2) steeping and rinsing these in water, (%) drying, (4) carding, (5) bleaching 
with sulphur or by exposure to sun and air, (6) pressing them. All these 
processes are displayed in the Pompeian fulleries, and have rather to do with the 
cleansing of garments than with the second section of the work named at the head 
of this paper, viz. making ready cloth fresh from the loom for the dyer, although 


* Pompeii, its Life and Art, by August Mau, translated by Francis W. Kelsey. 
» In Reg. vi. Ins. viii. No. 20. 
VOL. LIX. 2K 
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provision is made for the latter also in the fu/lonica under consideration. Treading 
and beating cloth fresh from the loom in detergents, not only to free it from the 
natural grease in the wool but to render the fabric closer and firmer, is more 
especially the fuller’s business. 

The building in Pompeii in which the processes just named were carried on 
was not erected for the purposes of a fullonica. As in other instances to be seen 
in that town it had been a house of considerable size and of pre-Roman date, 
converted to the uses of a craft (see Plan, Plate LIII.). It consisted of a large 
peristyle or pillared atrium (1), the roof of which was supported by heavy piers, 
together with ranges of chambers lying along its southern and eastern sides. At 
the west end of the corridor on the north side is a raised platform (2). In 
this are constructed the treading places, six in number, two on one side, four 
on the other, of a narrow middle space. They consist of small rectangular 
compartments divided from each other by dwarf walls, the floor of each 
compartment being boldly dished, and in one corner, sunk in the masonry, is a 
large pot to contain the detergent in use. 

A painting, one of a series, formerly adorning two piers of the eastern 
peristyle, shows precisely how these places were used (see Plate LIV.). In each 
compartment was set a pan containing the article to be fulled, together with the 
cleansing liquor, and the workman treading and jumping in it supported himself 
in so doing by means of the dwarf walls on each side of him. 

It is obvious that the arrangements here detailed could only be of service 
for comparatively small articles, but for the larger ones, such as curtains, ete. 
and for the beating of undyed material, provision was made in a vaulted chamber 
(3 on Plan, Plate LIII.) entered from the north corridor. This has the greater 
portion of its floor raised 8 inches above the rest and bordered by a low, 
broad curb, 4 inches high (see Section L-M, Plate LIII.). A long cistern, with 
probably originally a water tap, exists in one corner, in another corner is a drain, 
and in a third, doubtless to contain cleaning material, a pot is sunk in the masonry, 
whilst a stone table, now removed, stood on the right hand of the doorway. In 
this chamber was found at the time of its discovery a glutinous fuller’s earth 
like soap. On the raised floor articles steeped in cleansing fluid could be laid for 
treading or beaten with the fuller’s bats or clubs.” 

* Real Museo Borbonico, iv. 13 et seq. For the detergents employed see Pliny, Nat. Hist. xxxv. 


57 (17), xxviii. 18 (66). 
» That such clubs were in use by the fullers for the purpose mentioned, at an early period, may 
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The tanks for washing, four in number, were built against the western wall 
of the court (see 4, Plate LIII.). Three of them drain one into the other and 
deepen from north to south. The fourth and southernmost is larger and deeper 
than the others. 

The treading places were not always of the same form and material as those 
described. In the charming series of paintings in the house of the Vettii, also in 
Pompei, where cupids are shown engaged in the operations of various craft, in 
that representing fulling a long wooden trough with high ends is figured, 
brackets being fixed in those ends for the two fullers employed in the trough to 
rest their arms upon whilst treading its contents. Again, the sepulchral monu- 
ment to a fuller found at Sens exhibits the man at work in a square wooden 
receptacle with sides raised to a sufficient height for resting the hands upon." 

For drying, the open area of the courtyard might have been employed, and 
the terraced roofs of the corridors. For the further operations of carding, 
bleaching with sulphur, and pressing, nothing would remain to show how these 
were carried on if it were not for the invaluable set of paintings already referred 
to as ornamenting two of the piers of the eastern corridor. In one of these 
(Plate LV.) may be seen a workman engaged in carding a garment which is 


hung upon a swinging pole. Another workman in the same painting is bringing 


be inferred from a passage in the Ecclesiastical History of Eusebius Pamphilus, Bishop of Cesarea 


in Palestine (written before 326), in which, describing the martyrdom of the apostle St. James, 


called the Just, in accordance with the account of that event given by a writer of the middle of the 


second century (Hegissipus), he says, Quidam aut eis, accepto fuste ex officina fullonis, quo 


comprimebat vestes, valide injligit ejus capiti: et sic Justus tradidit animam (Acta Sanctorum, xiv. 35) 
The figures of the apostle St. James in medieval art bear the emblem of his martyrdom in the form 
of a staff with a curved and thickened end, and this probably shows the form of club employed by 


the Roman fullers, as it is a well known fact that shape of implements used in various handi- 


crafts vary but little from age to age. At some period not ascertainable the processes of treading 


and beating appear to have been supplemented or superseded by a rude machinery worked by water- 


power, which raised and let fall hammers upon the cloth soaking in troughs placed beneath them, 


and this machinery, with some improvements, continued in use until early in the nineteenth centary 
The building containing it was called a falling or tucking mill. A further process, not shown in 
the Pompeian paintings, was that of shearing the cloth after it was carded; bat a relief from the 
tomb of a fuller in the museum at Sens shows this process, as also perhaps the method employed, for 
stretching the material. A cast of this relief may be seen in the museum at St. Germain, near 
Paris, in Hall XXII. The carding combs appear to have been set with a kind of thorn and with 
the skins of hedgehogs. See Pliny, Nat. Hist. viii. 37 (56) 


* For an illustration of this monument, see C. Roach Smith, Collectanea Antiqua, v. p. xx 
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in a large dome-shaped frame of osier or cane on his shoulders, and in his left 
hand he holds a brazen pot. The frame, it is conjectured, was intended to be 
covered by the already washed and carded garments; the pot, presumably con- 
taining burning sulphur, being placed beneath it for bleaching them by means 
of its fumes. Clothes are spread to bleach and dry to this day in Naples upon 
a similar contrivance. The method of pressing the fulled and bleached articles 
is admirably seen in another of these paintings (Plate LVI.) which represents 
a press of some size, with strong wooden framework and two screws, quite of 
modern character. It is not possible to say where such a press stood in the 
Jullonica. For the storage of the finished goods there is a large closet (No. 5 
on plan) which shows lines of shelving on the back wall, just near the main 
entrance in the northern corridor, and the chamber (No. 6 on the plan) had 
also been partly shelved probably for this purpose. 

Enough has perhaps been said respecting this Pompeian fu/llonica to elucidate 
the methods employed in such establishments in the Roman period, and to furnish 
grounds of comparison and reasonable conjectures concerning the less perfect 
remains of what appear to be similar establishments in this country. Those to be 
treated of here are but three in number. Others, however, will doubtless be 
discovered, either it may be by further excavations of recorded buildings, or by 
careful note of such as may be uncovered in the future. The first to be noted is 
in the well-known villa near Chedworth, in Gloucestershire. (Plan LVIL.) This 
villa was dug out by the late Mr. James Farrer, hon. member of the Society of 
Antiquaries of Scotland, who, in a short paper contributed to the Proceedings of 
that Society in 1865-66, described his discoveries. Another paper on the subject of 
the villa, illustrating various details on the site, by the late Mr. J. W. Grover, 
F.S.A., appeared in the Journal of the British Archxological Association for 1868," 
and a third, by the late Rev. Prebendary Scarth, was published in the same 
journal in 1869.° Still later the writer of the present paper, after a prolonged 
examination of the remains, in which they were completely planned, contributed 
the result of his investigations to the Archzxological Journal, vol. xliv. The site 
of the villa is in a nook of the wooded hills bordering the valley of the river 
Colne in Gloucestershire, seven miles from the town of Cirencester and some- 
thing over two miles from where the Roman Foss Way crosses that valley. The 
assemblage of buildings constituting the villa formed originally two courtyards 


® Vol. xxiv. 129-135. > Vol. xxv. 215-227. 
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of some size. Of the outer only the northern side remains, an ambulatory backed 
by a long range of chambers. Round the inner and westernmost of the two 
courtyards the buildings are in a more perfect state. The eastern side of it 
shows an ambulatory which was probably backed by chambers, but of these all 
trace has been swept away. On the south side portions of large chambers remain 
with a corridor giving on the court. The western end of this range is much 
rained, and has not been fully explored. The western side is perfect, consisting 
as usual of a long ambulatory backed by a range of chambers, whilst its northern 
end holds the baths of the villa. No more perfect specimen of baths in a private 
establishment of the kind exists in this country. Apodyterium, frigidarium, 
sudatorium, caldarium, furnace, and wood-store, all are here; in fact every detai! 
of such an establishment can be made out. A good bird’s-eye view of these 
baths is to be found in Mr. Grover’s paper. 

It is at the northern end, however, of the courtyard that the buildings lie with 
which we have more particularly to deal. The evidences of change in this portion 
of the villa are clear enough in the remains still to be seen, but what was the 
original plan of this wing before the intrusion of the existing structures is not 
so clear. So far as can be made out, a portico, 45 feet 5 inches long, with pillars 
supporting its roof (1), the bases of two of which are still in place, occupied the 
western end of the wing, and at its eastern end widened into a hall 59 feet 
% inches long by 22 feet 8 inches wide (2). Behind this hall, and about the 
centre of the wing, was a fine chamber with an apsidal end, 25 feet 2 inches long 
by 19 feet wide, originally warmed by a pillared hypocaust (3). The western wall 
of this chamber was prolonged to meet the back wall of the portico just men- 
tioned, and near the point of junction of the two walls was a small doorway at « 
subsequently blocked. 

This is all that can be made out of the original disposition of the north wing 
What lay behind the portico, perhaps itself a pillared entrance to the principal 
chambers of the villa of which No. 3 was one. cannot now be determined, but 
whatever constructions there may have been at this spot were subsequently 
swept away, and in their place a small court (4) was built with a floor raised 
some 3 feet above that of the quadrangular portico, this floor blocking the little 
doorway at a. At the same time, at the south-east corner, access to the court 
from the portico was given by a couple of broad steps and a wide opening in its 
south wall. Other alterations or additions are visible. Behind the hall (2) is a 


chamber with a three-sided apse (5) warmed by a somewhat rudely constructed 


on 
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channelled hypocaust. Originally an adjoining chamber on the east was also 
warmed, but by a pillared hypocaust, the stone pile of which are in place, the 
situation of the furnace being indicated by brick instead of stone piers. These 
brick piers show that the furnace must have formerly existed at what is now the 
south-east corner of the apsidal chamber at b, clearly proving that when the latter 
was built the furnace of the pillared hypocaust was blocked up. 

But to return to the little court. By a reference to the plan it will be seen 
that rather more than a third of its northern end is occupied by three tanks, a 
rectangular middle and two smaller side ones, each with semicircular ends. 
The middle tank (6) measures 12 feet 5 inches by 11 feet 5 inches and is 3 feet 
3 inches deep, the side tanks are each 4 feet 8 inches by 4 feet 1 inch, and the 
same depth as the middle one. All three have steps down into them, and the 
large tank has a floor of stone slabs. An opening for a pipe through the back 
wall of the court above the westernmost tank showed from what point water had 
been supplied, and the hole for another pipe is to be found in the wall between 
this tank and the middle one, thus making it clear that one tank could be emptied 
into the other. The masonry of these receptacles and the floor of the court are 
covered by a thick coating of cement of the usual kind employed for cisterns 
or baths. 

When the court was built, or soon after, an addition was made to its western 
side of two small chambers side by side (7, 7), and communicating with the court 
by a narrow doorway, each having a semicircular western end, filled by shallow 
tanks perhaps something over 2 feet deep. They each measured 4 feet 2 inches 
from back to front, and 8 feet on the straight side. These semicircular tanks 
were jacketted with flue tiles and built upon hypocausts, the furnace of which was 
ina sunken chamber directly behind the building (8). The furnace was of some 
size, and besides maintaining a considerable heat in the hypocausts could have 
been utilised for heating boilers directly above it. 

Thus much for the actual constructions. The question remains for what 
purposes were they erected. The only previous suggestion as to their use which 
has been made was one by Prebendary Scarth in his paper referred to. He 
supposed them to have been the baths for the slaves attached to the villa. But 
there are objections to such a view, in that baths for such a purpose are unknown 
in the remains of Roman villas in this country, as far as can be ascertained ; 
moreover, the arrangements are not those of a bathing establishment, and the 


choicest position in the site and in so prominent a place would scarcely be chosen 
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for such a use. It has also already been mentioned that a complete set of baths 
exists at the end of the western side of the villa and in close proximity to the 
constructions just described. 

The likeness of the tanks in the court to those of the Pompeian fullonica is 
obvious enough, though nothing is to be found resembling the masonry treading 
places of this latter. These, however, may have been of wood, as appears occa- 
sionally to have been the case, as may be seen in the painting in the House of the 
Vettii already noted, and perhaps in the sepulchral monument to a fuller at Sens 
previously mentioned. They could very well have been placed either in the court- 
yard or possibly in the adjoining apsidal chamber, to which a break in the wall of 
the court, which may be ancient, gives access. For drying and storage, the chamber 
with the three-sided apse may have served, and the large hall have been utilised 
for carding and drying also. The large courtyard of the villa may also have been 
thus used in fine weather, when the articles could be bleached in the usual way by 
exposure to sun and air, besides which chambers enough could be found for th 
process of sulphuring." 

So far the remains seem to be those of an ordinary fullery, but the heating 
chambers and tanks beside the small court perliaps point to another use for the 
building, viz. that of wool scouring, in which heated fluids are needed. The 
modern practice for the cleaning of raw wool requires that it should be worked 
about in the scouring liquor for a short time, then drained and thrown into a 
cistern and washed two or three times, and this process appears to have been in 
use for a considerable period.” It is quite possible it may have been employed in 
toman times and practised here at Chedworth. The apparatus seen on the spot 
would suit both fulling with cold or scouring with hot detergents. 

It has been noted that the constructions in which the processes described ar: 
believed to have been carried on did not form part of the plan of the original 
building, but were intruded into it. In this respect the parallel between the 
Pompeian fullonica, originally a private house, and the Chedworth villa is com- 


plete. It might almost be believed that the mansion, with its fine mosaic floors, 


* A stratum of fuller’s earth is said to have been discovered in the hills round the villa. Se 
Journal of the British Archeological Association, Proceedings of Cirencester Congress, 1569, xxv. 402 

> At first sight the heated tanks suggest dyeing, but this requires a greater heat than could be 
obtained by means of a hypocaust. The dye should be boiling, but some dyeing may be effected at a 


less temperature. 
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well appointed baths, and handsome rooms, had passed at some late period into 
the hands of some owner who, more intent on trading operations than on the 
amenities of life, had converted the finest chambers of his acquired dwelling into 
workshops, moved partly to do so by the fact that they were in a ruinous condition 
at the time of his entering into possession. 

The next site offering features similar to those discoverable at Chedworth 
is that of the villa in the park at Titsey, in Surrey. (Fig. 1). It was first 


| 


SEA 


Fig. 1. Plan of a Roman building in Titsey Park, Surrey. 


discovered in draining the park in 1847, and subsequently excavated in 1864-5 
by the late Mr. Granville Leveson-Gower, but not completely worked out until 
1893. Unlike the Chedworth villa, the house was not one of the first 
class, but it was like it in another particular, in that it showed itself to be a 
habitation in which considerable modifications had been made for purposes of 
carrying on acraft. The site is on low ground traversed by a stream or feeder of 
the Medway, and the water lies at a very slight depth from the surface of the 
soil. The building, which stood east and west, was not a large one, being only 
125 feet long by 60 feet wide, and it belonged to that class now known as corridor 
houses. The whole body of it between the main walls showed when excavated 


only an empty space (1), with here and there patches of tile tessellation. There 
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can be little doubt but that this space was cut up into several divisions by 
partitions, and that the fragments of mosaic marked the floors of different 
chambers. Also from the thickness of the main walls (3 feet) it may be concluded 
to have had an upper story. Two corridors, one on the north (2), one on the 
south side of the house (3), furnished means of communication with the different 
rooms, and with a group of chambers at each end of the building. The eastern 
group consisted of a large room (+4) heated by a channelled hypocaust, with the 
stokehole and furnace. The western group consisted of a large room (5, 6) 
originally furnished with a pillared hypocaust, and other chambers (8-11); the 
first arrangement of which cannot now be discovered from the fact that these 
chambers have either been swept away or modified at a later time. A reference 
to the plan will show that the large chamber (5, 6), which is 9 feet 6 inches wide 
by 23 feet long, with a bay 4 feet deep by 12 feet long projecting from its eastern 
side, had originally a large furnace at its northern end to serve the hypocaust. 
The changes made in its construction to fit it for the supposed fulling workshop 
appear to have been these. The hypocaust was removed, leaving only the tile 
floor on which the pil# had stood. A platform (6) 4 inches higher than the 
general level of the floor was laid over a space rather less than half of the room 
at its southern end, and the west wall was pulled down, and three small compart- 
ments (7, 7, 7) with two dividing walls (each 3 feet 94 inches wide) between them 
were inserted on this side of the chamber. The compartments are rectangular, 
and all of the same length from east to west, viz. + feet 8 inches. The first and 
most northerly is 2 feet 3 inches wide, the next 4 feet 8 inches, and the last 
5 feet 4 inches. They are all 3 feet 14 inch deep from the surface of the masonry 
divisions between them, but it is not possible to say what was the original depth. 
The present bottom shows rammed flints and gravel, and it is quite possible that 
in the excavation here the original bottom in each compartment has been destroyed 
by the deep digging. 

The upper surface of the divisions between the compartments may have 
been about 2 feet above the floor level of the large chamber. This surface of 
these divisions has a channel in each, 7} inches wide, floored with tile, which falls 
with a somewhat rapid slope from the wall at the back of the compartinents 
towards the floor of the chamber (5,6). To complete these details, it may be 
added that none of the masonry faces shows any traces of plastering, but as the 
walls have been exposed for many years to the action of the weather this is 
scarcely to be expected. 
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Directly south of the room just described is another (8) of nearly the same 
width, but rather longer than wide. At right angles to this and projecting 
westward is a third chamber with an apsidal western end (9), 21 feet 10 inches 
long by 9 feet wide. This, in its full length and breadth, is filled by a tank 2 feet 
in depth, paved with tile, with a gutter down the centre of it. The tank is divided 
into two by a thin dwarf wall of brick at 9 feet 10 inches from the west end, the 
gutter passing through this wall and continuing on to find an exit on the south 
side of the apse. The channel of this exit has been worked in a fragment of the 
massive coping of some structure of heavy character," owing probably to the 
ground at this spot being boggy and unreliable. This is also shown by the 
ruinous state of the building hereabouts. 

Attached to the south side of this tank-room was a small chamber (10) with 
thin walls, and there was another (11) detached from it by a narrow inter- 
vening space and lying south of (8). This last is at the end of the south 
corridor of the house, from which it may have been entered. The walls had been 
painted red, 

The large chamber at the east end of the building (4) was 25 feet 6 inches 
long by 14 feet 10 inches wide, and is of interest as containing a channelled 
hypocaust of rare and peculiar character. It consists of a long central flue, 
| foot 3 inches wide and 1] foot 9§ inches deep. From this, at right angles and 
on each side, ten smaller flues ran towards the walls of the room, which, how- 
ever, they did not reach. These subsidiary flues are not continued at the same 
level as the main one, but slope upwards to the level of the floor of the room. 
The ten duets, five on each side of the main one, do not occur at regular 
intervals in the whole length of the room, but are grouped in the middle of 
the floor space. The flues themselves are 10} inches wide, the divisions between 
them being each 1 foot in width, and the latter are built up of tiles laid in pink 
mortar, the whole construction being covered by the same kind of cement. 
Owing to the ruined condition of the southern part of the chamber it is 
impossible to say how the principal flue terminated, but it may be conjectured 
that there was at its end, against the south wall, a pipe in the masonry serving as 
a chimney to carry off the smoke and cause the necessary draft. The furnace or 
stokehole to this hypocaust is to the north. With the reason for the peculiar 


construction here detailed we will deal further on. 


® Some stones from this have also been used in the foundations of the apse. 
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To return to the group of western chambers. We may perhaps see in 
5-6 a workshop where the principal part of a fuller’s business was carried on. 
The compartments 7, 7, 7 may well have been the treading places, though 
they are of larger size than those of the Pompeian fullonica, with which they 
may be compared. It may be objected that they have now no plaster lining and 
could not therefore hold water, but there is no reason for believing that they 
were not lined with wood, in this case presenting the appearance of comparatively 
shallow troughs. Another objection might be made that they were too deep for 
treading places, but there is every probability that all the compartments have 
been dug down too far in the process of excavation. The channels in the 
surface of the masonry separating the compartments or tanks, having regard to 
their inward slope, were probably constructed to serve as drains to carry off the 
slop running from the articles laid upon them or dragged from one trough to 
another in the process of cleaning. As there is no sign of a masonry drain, a 
wooden gutter fixed in the floor along the front of the tanks probably carried 
away the fluid running from the masonry channels. It is probable also that the 
raised floor (6) existing in this room served for the beating and scrubbing of 
the larger articles with the same detergents as were used in the tanks. It may 
be compared with the floor of No 3 in the Pompeian fullonica, but the curb of 
this latter is wanting. It may, however, have been of wood, and the space 
between the raised edge of the floor and the angle of the wide bay of the room 
suggests its probable width. 

Whether hot water or any other heated fluid was employed it is not possible 
to say. The walls of the furnace of the former hypocaust at the north end of the 
chamber would have upheld a boiler of some size. 

As for the tank or tanks in No. 9 their use is clear enough. The gutter or 
channel down the middle would facilitate their being cleaned out when the clay 
with which the cloths were charged in the fulling process had formed a sediment 
at the bottom, and the water had become too turbid in the washing or rinsing 
process. These tanks have been called baths. but it would be difficult to find baths 
in any Roman villa in this country either so large, or for cold baths so shallow. 
The whole arrangement of this end of the house has no resemblance to any estab- 
lishment of Roman private baths, a typical example of which may be seen, as 
already observed, in the Chedworth villa. 

One further requisite has to be accounted for, viz. a drying room. The 


drying of the cleaned and fulled goods had to be done either by exposure to the 


2 
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open air or by subjecting them to artificial heat, or probably in both ways. The 
wide flat space of ground about the house afforded ample means for the former 
process, and no doubt around the house, either on racks or spread on the turf, the 
goods were dried, and in drying became bleached also. Looking, however, to 
the uncertainty of our climate, these natural means must have been supplemented 
then as they are now by artificial ones. It is therefore not unlikely that the 
goods fulled at one end of the building were dried at the other in the chamber (4) 
already described, and in the following manner. It was mentioned in the account 
given of the channelled hypocaust of this chamber, that the heating flues were 
grouped in the middle of the floor and sloped upwards from the main flue towards 
the walls, which, however, they did not reach. Their upper ends, in fact, would 
have emerged from the floor before touching the walls. It is thus evident that no 
wall flues existed in this room, and a substitute has to be found for them. This 
it may be conjectured took the form of a low hollow bench constructed of brick, 
built against the foot of the walls and running all round the room, this heated 
hench acting in the same way as the coils of a modern stove. Its top could be 
utilised for drying the smaller articles, while the larger ones could be suspended 
above it from swinging poles from the roof, such as may be seen in the paintings 
of the Pompeian fullonica. It appears that the room in question had been con- 
verted at some time to the use here indicated, by the construction of the hypocaust 
described, which was one of very unusual form, and calculated to afford consider- 
able heat. ‘Tessellee found in the rubbish and fragments of painted plaster from 
the walls indicate that at one period it had been one of the best rooms of the 
house. 

The places where carding and cloth-shearing, etc. were carried on cannot be 
identified, as such processes leave no definite traces, and any room of sufficient 
size might be employed for bleaching the goods by means of the fumes of sulphur. 
These additions to the main work of fulling were no doubt performed in every 
fullery. The main body of the house was large enough to furnish rooms in which 
the processes named could be carried on, and not only these, but a sufficient 
supply of chambers for the accommodation of the master of the establishment and 
his workmen, if it be taken for granted that the house had an upper floor over 
the greater portion of its extent. 

Thus much for the remains at Titsey. We will now pass to the consideration 
of a much larger establishment of the same kind. 

The valley of the Darenth in Kent has been known for a considerable period to 
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contain traces of Roman buildings, and. some years ago a mosaic pavement was 
partly uncovered at a spot called South Field on Court Lodge Farm, between the 
villages of Darenth and South Darenth. 

In 1894 two gentlemen residing in the neighbourhood, wishing to see what 
further remains this field might contain, had experimental trenches made, which 
convinced them that they were on the brink of considerable discoveries, and in 
consequence they called to their assistance the aid of Mr. George Payne, F.S.A., 
to whom was entrusted the thorough exploration of the site, which was carried 
on from November, 1894, till June, 1895. The results of that exploration were 
published by Mr. Payne in Archwologia Cantiana." 

The remains disclosed by these excavations mainly lie on the gently sloping 
western side of the valley, roughly at a right angle to the clear stream which 
fleets onwards to its junction with the Thames at Dartford some few miles away. 
They stretch upward in a long line from close upon the river towards an ancient 
way called the Packway, which runs along the top of the slope in a parallel 
direction to the river. A glance at the plan (Plate LVIII.) will show that the 
main constructions stand in a line running east and west, and that they form three 
distinct bodies of building; the middle one being joined to the other two, on the 
west by what Mr. Payne calls a swimming bath, on the east by a long hall. An 
ambulatory covers the whole front between the eastern and western blocks of 
buildings, and in front and south of all is a courtyard divided into irregular halves 
by a building called by Mr. Payne a large hall. South again and in line with the 
end of this hall is a square building with a smaller massive square rectangular 
projection on its northern side. Long lines of walling, the remains of farm 
buildings, continue still further south. Of these it is not here necessary to say 
anything. 

The group of constructions just described has been taken by its explorer to 
be a single building coming under the usual term ri//a, and this deseription, as far 
as the latest period of its existence is concerned, is doubtless a correct one, yet a 
careful examination of the remains seems to show that the buildings are not of one 
date, and that they had a growth and development which at first sight might not 


be detected. 


* Vol. xxii. 49-84. I must here acknowledge the courtesy of Mr. Payne in permitting the 
reproduction of the plan of the remains accompanying this paper. My thanks are also due to 


Mr. R. Marchant for valuable information respecting the site 
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For convenience of reference the central building may be named 4, the 
western b, and the eastern ¢, the connecting links p and &. (See Plan, Plate LVIIL.) 
With regard to a, it may be seen at a glance that in all essentials its plan is that 
of a corridor house of no uncommon type, fronting south, and consisting of a large 
number of rooms (1, 1) lined by corridors back and front (2, 3), and with a group 
The entrance was in the middle of the southern 


of chambers at either end. 
It is marked by the traces of a tiled 


corridor at a, between two long sets off. 
The thinness of the main walls precludes the likelihood of an upper 
The division of the body of the house into 
The traces 


threshold. 
story over most of the building. 
chambers by means of timber partitions is a feature worthy of note. 
of such partitions are rare, though divisions of the kind must often have been 


Some of these chambers were paved with brick tessellation, as was 


employed. 


the case in the similar apartments of the Titsey villa, which should be compared i 
with this house, for the likeness in plan and dimensions of the two buildings is 4 
striking. The rooms warmed by hypocausts (4, 4) scarcely seem sufficient in F 
number considering the size of the house. There are but two at the east end, 4 
for the warmed chamber at the west end is of a later time in the history of the J 
building. P 
Far less easy to read than the plan of a is that of B, not only on account of 
the very ruined state of the foundations, but also on account of the alterations 
that have been carried out in it. The plan shows a house of the courtyard type, é 
set with its back to the river near by. A corridor (5, 5) ran the whole length of ’ 


the eastern side. At a point in this corridor about opposite to the south-west 
corner of Block a was probably the entrance, set between piers at /, and with walls 
on either hand forming a passage way which conducted into the central court (6). 
Corridors at the north and south ends of this court (7, 7) afforded means of access 
to the various chambers of the house, which appears to have been furnished with 
baths, but of a somewhat abnormal character. These lie ina group of rooms at 
the north-west angle of the building and partly projecting from it northward. 
The first of these rooms (8) may have been the caldariwm, for although the piers 
of the hypocaust have been swept clean away the bases of the wall flues remain. 
There is a stokehole at ¢ in the northern wall, and close to it a mass of flooring (d) 
on which the dwarf supports of the hot bath doubtless stood, while the position of 
the bath itself is indicated by a drain (e) through the west wall. Passing through 
a doorway in the south-western angle of this chamber another (9, 9) is reached 


rather longer in size than (8), and very irregular in shape. The western half of the 
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room is completely filled by three baths (/, /, 7), the arrangement of which may be 
These baths were floored originally with tile tesserae 


seen by reference to the plan. 
The sides were thickly plastered 


subsequently covered with a course of tiles. 
with pink cement, which had been coloured a deep red, the colouring it is to be 
presumed ending well above the water line. The baths had no hypocausts beneath 
them, and were therefore, if baths, intended for cold bathing. Mr. Payne con- 
siders that the chamber in which they occur was originally warmed by a hypo- 
caust. This seems, however, somewhat doubtful. Next to (9) and south of it is 
another room of considerable proportions (10), which had possibly been divided into 
two. In the north half were found traces of a hypocaust, the furnace of which 
was perhaps in the western wall now destroyed. 

To complete the account of the house it may be added that loose tile tessere 
were found in the northern half of the long eastern corridor (5, 5), and that in 
room (11) fragments of richly coloured plaster were turned up. 

From the east and west walls of Block » walls continue southwards up the 


valley forming different enclosures. The easternmost of these marks the boundary, 


on one side, of the large court or space of ground in front of the middle block, 
the corresponding boundary wal! being a prolongation of the west wall of Block ec. 
The third wall joining these two and completing the enclosure is roughly parallel 
to Block a. In about the middle of it was a gateway with massive piers (12), which 
yateway stood, not directly opposite the entrance doorway of Block a, but some- 
what eastward of it. It may be that the slope of the site rendered this arrange- 
ment necessary in order that the approach to the house across the court might be 


kept on a level, a matter of importance, as will be seen later on. 

As to Block c, at the time being treated of it probably did not exist, and the 
same may be said of p and kr. 

The next stage in the story of the buildings will show considerable modifi- 


cations and additions to fit them for the purposes of a fullery. The middle 


block was retained as a habitation for the master of the place, while Block p, 
originally a house as previously indicated, appears to have been converted into 
workshops, and possibly in part used as a dwelling for the workmen on the 
establishment. 

The first requisite of a fu/lonica would be the water supply. The existing 
buildings although near a river were, however, not so near as to render a 
supply from it easily obtainable, and there seems no trace of such supply from 


the stream itself. But there exists a smal! backwater running from it, parallel 
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with the path passing the ruins, the end of which points in an easterly direction 
towards the enclosure fronting the buildings, and there is a report current 
in the neighbourhood that a spring ran down to the river from the higher 
ground, from which it might be inferred that springs then as now were to be 
found in the side of the valley. It seems therefore not impossible that the square 
building (13) in front of the gateway to the enclosure before Block a (it is less than 
36 feet from it) may have been a conduit or well-house, enclosing a spring copious 
enough to form the water supply of the fulling work. When the earth within 
the square building was dug out, “a large circular earth pit remained,” to quote 
the words of its explorer, “ 13 feet in diameter and 4 feet deep. At the bottom 
lay in a tilted position a huge mass of masonry, semicircular in form, consisting of 
portions of tiles bedded in pink mortar. The mass measured 5 feet 9 inches both 
ways and 3 feet thick. On the underside severa! large flints adhered to the 
mortar, showing that it had originally been laid upon a flint foundation.” 
(Plate LIX. fig. 1.) From this description one might almost draw the conclusion 
that the large fragment of masonry thus disclosed had formed part of the lining 
of a reservoir, the tiles set in pink mortar being the face of a backing of flint 
rubble. The little square adjunct with thick walls was doubtless an external 
watering place for cattle or horses fed from the reservoir within, as a passage 
for a pipe existed in the wall between it and the larger chamber. 

Thus far one requisite for the craft of fulling may have been provided for ; 
the next point is to see how that craft was carried on on the site. Turning to 
Block 4, the long chamber (14) will be seen to be partially filled with the remains 
of a hypocaust. (Plate LIX. fig. 2.) Going from south to north, first comes a 
rectangular space g containing pile of the usual kind and bounded by a dwarf 
wall with an opening in it. Beyond this, with a broad interval, come two 
beds of chalk masonry (A, /) sloping upward from a wide space of floor to a 
height of 1 foot 2 inches against the walls. What remains on the west side is 
7 feet 3 inches long by 4 feet wide, that on the east 9 feet long by 3 feet 6 inches 
wide, the floor space between them being fully 2 feet 6 inches wide. The rest of 
the space, from the end of these two beds to the northern end of the chamber, or 
rather where the furnace passage opens into the hypocaust, is filled with pile 
somewhat irregularly disposed. This peculiarity, however, must be noted, that 
the sloping beds appear at one time to have been continuous down both sides of 
the chamber, On the west side a large part of the structure has been swept 


away, except a trace at the northern end, but on the east side it continues with 
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fig. 1. Darenth Villa.—Conduit or Well-honse 


Fig. 2. Darenth Villa.—Hypocaust in Room |4 (Block D), looking north. 
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partial breaks, the pi/e being built into the northern half of the sloping surface." 
The wall which forms the west side of the chamber has what looks like a wide 
opening towards the north in order that the hypocaust at this end of the room 
might be carried quite up to the main wall of the house. 

Now why should a hypocaust be constructed in such a singular manner, with 
sloping banks, which would render the support of the suspensura difficult, and 
practically diminish the space for the heated air and cover the starting of the wall 
flues? The question is answered by the fact that in one part the pilz are planted 
in one of the sloping beds described, and that in two places, if not in more, the 
beds have been channelled to allow the heat to reach the wall flues at those 
points, thus clearly showing that the construction of the heating apparatus was 
a makeshift adapted to arrangements which had originally been made for another 
purpose. 

Originally (14) seems to have been one large chamber, of somewhat irregular 
form, with a rectangular alcove at its northern end of lesser width than the rest 
of the room. But the chamber being too large for the fuller’s purposes, the floor 
of the part south of the aleove was sunk something over a foot, so as to form a large 
shallow tank. This tank was restricted in width to that of the aleove north of it, 
leaving on its western side to serve as a working platform a long strip of the 
original floor. At the south end of the sunken space thus formed a quadrangular 
portion (7) was parted off by a dwarf wall, and the remainder had the sloping banks, 
one on each side (h, h), built up in it, banks and floor between them being lined 


with tiles, of which some still remain. Practicalls 


the room had been converted into a large shallow trough with widely sloping 


sides, while the portion at the south end became a shallow tank. The shallow 


the main part of the floor of 


trough was probably the great treading place of the /w//onica, in which the larger 
materials to be fulled could be trodden in the liquid detergent filling its lower 


portion, and beaten and scrubbed when pulled up over the sloping sides. The 


* It should be observed that no trace of pilw appear upon the beds in the southern half of the 


hypocaust. It is conceivable that this may be accounted for as follows. Dwarf walls of rubble 
forming a passage possibly as wide as the furnace at the northern end of the chamber may have 
been built on the level floor between the sloping beds for the length of those beds, and the pockets 
behind them then filled up with unmortared material, the whole being floored over. The heat from 
the northern pillared portion cf the hypocaust would thus be conveyed to the southern pillared 


section, and if the floor over the intermediate passage was thin, considerable warmth would be 
obtained from it. 
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shallow tank at the south end would receive the articles for a first rinsing. The 
existence of a sinking in the flooring at the northern end of the working platform 
referred to may be inferred from the fact of a drain still existing there 1 foot 
above the level of the present hypocaust floor, and here were probably placed the 
tubs for treading the smaller articles, the drain mentioned carrying off the slop 
and splashings caused by the men working in the tubs. 

The work of conversion and addition thus begun was continued by the 
construction of the great tank (Block p, 16, 16). This was probably intended 
to serve both the workshops in Block a and those in Block pg, it was therefore 


made to run between the two houses. It was floored with bricks, and the sides 


were thickly plastered with the usual pink cement. 

The western side of the little chamber (15) of Block a, communicating with 
the treading tank in (14), was pulled down and steps built, also thickly covered 
with cement, leading down into the eastern end of the tank.* (Plate LX. fig. 1.) 
The western end, which appears to have blocked the main entrance of House p, 
judging from the amount of masonry still remaining about it, may have had a 
similar series of steps. Possibly a new doorway, some yards south of the old one, 
was pierced in the wall of House zp, giving entrance from the long southern 
corridor (5). 

The traces of alterations for the needs of the fullers are if anything more 
apparent in Block Bp than in Block a. It is impossible to say what processes were 
carried on in Room (10), but it is clear that the hypocaust formerly existing had 
heen swept away. 

The next chamber (9), containing the three cold baths /, ff, was, Mr. Payne 
thinks, warmed by a hypocaust, and the present shallowness of these baths lends 
colour to this supposition, but if there ever was a hypocaust here, like that in 
(10), it has been completely cleared away, and the three baths reduced to a 
shallowness which would quite unfit them for bathing purposes. (Plate LX. fig. 2.) 
The middle and largest one, 8 feet 3 inches by 4 feet 2 inches, has only a depth of 
a foot, the smaller ones are a few inches deeper. The tessellated floor of each has 
been covered by a layer of coarse tiles. In front of these altered baths and against 
the north wall of the room was a patch of chalk flooring (/) 8 feet 6 inches by 5 feet 
2 inches, and 1 foot higher than the rest of the floor. In it and against the north 


* A drain in the south wall of this little chamber seems to show how wet the floor must have 


been made by the transfer of the dripping cloths from tank to tank 
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Fig. 2. Darenth Villa —Tanks, originally bath» 


Fig. 1. Darenth Villa —Tanks in Room 16 (Block D). 
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wall is the start of a well-constructed drain (m), 10 inches wide, with sides of flint 


masonry and broken tile. This drain passes through the north wall, is carried 


in a curve to the east wall of an adjoining passage, and then turning westward 
lines the foot of the north wall of the stokehole and woodstore of Room 8, finally 


finding an exit through the north wall of the stokehole. The portion of its course 


through this latter room has a rapid fall towards its exit. 

It may be conjectured that the receptacles mentioned were the original baths 
of the house, lessened in depth by the loss of the suspensura of the hypocaust, if a 
hypocaust ever existed in Chamber 9, or otherwise cut down to fit them as 
treading places. Possibly the raised chalk floor of this room had a curb round it, 
so that some of the larger articles could be cleaned 
ist described, would carry off 


ipon it, and this seems a 


probable view, for the large drain running from it, | 
any quantity of the fluid used upon the floor, whilst its rapid fall would facilitate 
the flow of the cleansing fluid thickly charged with fuller’s earth, or the water 
used in rinsing. Some construction like a bin or trough, 5 feet 9 inches long by 
6 feet wide, is to be seen ‘at the east end of the floor in question. It may have 
been a receptacle for the cleaning fluid used here. 

The ruined condition of the remains prevents any opinion being formed of the 
uses of the other chambers in this block or house. At » the masonry might 
ling place, but nothing 


possibly indicate the long shallow trough of a trea 


approaching certainty can be deduced from it, and it can only be mentioned 


before passing to other matters. 

[t seems either that the great tank in Block p was not found sufficient for the 
washing purposes of the fu/lonica, or that not only fulling but the simpler process 
of plain washing also was c®rried on on the site. ‘To supply either requirement 
further provision was largely made by the construction of a tank 78 feet long by 


10 feet wide (17). This extended from the gate (12) (which it must be presumed was 


now blecked as far as traffic through it was concerned) to the corridor (18) which lines 
the whole of the south face of the buildings. The sides and ends of this tank were 
formed of a mass of flint rubble, which at the sides was 4 feet wide, the rubble 
being faced internally with solid brickwork about | foot thick, showing a face 


something over 3 feet deep, the depth of the tank. What the bottom of the tank 


was made of, whether it had a brick floor like that of Block p or was lined with 


wood, did not appear. In all probability the flooring was of brick based on a 


stout bed of clay, and the bricks were removed when subsequent alterations took 


place, which will be noted further on. On the outer line of the flint rubble 
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backing the brickwork of the tank was built on either sidea wall, 1 foot 5} inches 
thick, leaving a gangway down each side of the tank with a width of 3 feet 
6 inches. Whether these walls were carried up to support a roof over the tank and 
afford shelter to the workmen in bad weather, or whether they simply formed a 
base for posts performing the same office can only be guessed at. Perhaps the 
masonry was carried up between the posts at intervals only, so as to allow in 
places of a less narrow access to the centre than the gangway alone would give. 
If the tank was roofed over as here suggested, no doubt the upper part of the 
gateway served as a gable to it at the southern end. At the gateway the tank ends 
in a narrow semicircle, the space between its edge and that of the sill of the gate- 
way being filled by what may have been a cistern, but for what use is not clear. 
(Plate LXI. fig. 1.) A deep channel in the threshold of the gateway evidently 
afforded room for the passage of the supply pipe to the tank from the conduit 
house about 36 feet to the south. The reason previously mentioned for placing 
the gateway of the enclosure not exactly opposite to the entrance doorway of the 
house, viz. that on account of the slope of the ground an oblique direction was 
adopted for the approach in order to obtain a level way, was also the reason, as a 
minute’s consideration will show, for the same oblique direction being given to the 
tank, the necessity of constructing this on a level being obvious. 

Since the excavation of the site another large square construction has been 
found at the south-west corner of the western courtyard, at * on the plan. It 
may have been another tank intended to receive the overflow from the large tank 
or to contain the rain water from the roofs of the different buildings. 

Yet one other division of the buildings on the site still remains to be 
described, viz. Block c. This is situated at the east end of the long southern 
corridor, and is tied to Block 4 by a large hall (Block £), to be treated of later on. 
At first sight Block ¢ might be taken for a house, but further examination of its 
plan will show that it resembles one neither of the corridor nor of the courtyard 
type and that it is exceptional in its arrangements. It had a larger number of 
heated chambers than any Roman building erected for habitation in this country 
is known to have possessed Out of the twelve chambers into which it was 
divided two were the furnace rooms of the hypocausts, and all the rest but two 
received heat in a greater or lesser degree. Such a state of things, taken with 
the unlikeness of the place to a dwelling, leads to the conclusion that it was built 
for quite other purposes than habitation, though it was subsequently adapted for 
such purposes. What were they? The methods and places used for cleansing, 
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Fig. 1. Darenth Villa,—Hypocaust in Chamber 27 (Block C). 


Fig. 2. Darenth Villa.—Hypocaust in Chamber 27 (Block C). 
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washing, and fulling the articles sent to the fullonica have been already described, 


but the parts of the establishment in which the further processes of drying, 
carding, and bleaching them have not yet been noticed, and these have yet to be 
accounted for. It is possible, therefore, that Block may be where the further 
processes named have been carried on. 

The cloth fulled in the tanks described could have been disposed on racks 
for drying and bleaching in the open air in the ample courtyards, and if needed, 
as In rainy weather for example, could have been hung to drain and dry in the 
wide corridor (18), which was now erected and which, covering the front of the 
building, served as a means of communication between its different sections. The 
original drain o in front of Block a, made before the great corridor had as yet 
an existence, was allowed to remain, and may not only have served its original 
purpose, but may also have been utilised for clearing the floor of the moisture 
dripping from the cloths hung up fresh from the tanks. The smaller articles of 
dress, those which were more immediately required, would have found a place 
for the same reason in the ample corridors (19) of Block c, where traces of floor 
drainage are also to be observed, there being a gutter along the west wall of the 
large western corridor, with a rough receptacle at ». As to the identification of 
the drying rooms there can be no difficulty. Chambers 20, 23, 24, 25, 26, 27, 
and 28 seem all suitable for the purpose. No. 20, which had a cement floor, was 
apparently warmed, according to Mr. Payne’s account, by a flue running round 
the floor, presumably at the foot of the walls. This flue may have received its 
heat from floor passages in 23 communicating with the furnace situated in 22, 
which furnace heated Chamber 21 also. Chamber 20 measured 22 feet 4 inches 
by 17 feet 2 inches. To the south of it and divided from it by corridor 19 was 
another (27) of nearly equal size (21 feet 7 inches by 17 feet 6 inches). This 
was warmed by a hypocaust of peculiar construction. (Plate LXIL. figs. 1 and 2.) 
A dividing wall of brick starting from the furnace in 29 and running north and 
south divides the heating chamber into two nearly equal divisions. On each side 
of this is a duct 1 foot wide, from which start at right angles rows of walls 
formed of chalk blocks, the walls being from 6 to % inches apart. At the west 
end of the walls in the western half two rows of brick pile were substituted 
for the chalk blocks. Probably the original intention of the builders had been to 
construct a hypocaust of the usual kind, but bricks running short, or for motives 
of economy, chalk blocks were substituted. The floor of the chamber appears to 


have been only 8 inches thick, so that the amount of heat derived from the floor 
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was probably considerable. Only one wall flue was found, possibly owing to the 
ruined condition of the walls. A furnace of considerable size extending beneath 
Room 28 served not only Chamber 27, but Chambers 24, 25, and 26 as well. The 
stokehole and wood-store was in the compartment 29%. 

It is not possible to define the purpose to which each and every room in this 
block was devoted ; chambers containing the presses and for carding can only be 
guessed at. Perhaps it may be possible to call Room 21 the bleaching room, for the 
reason that it has a splayed opening 2 feet wide in its north wall, the sill of which 
is only 3 feet 3 inches above the level of the floor. Such an opening may have 
been of service for ridding it of the sulphur fumes after the articles hung here 
to be bleached had been submitted to the process for a sufficient time. There 
was a hypocaust beneath the floor of the room, the stokehole of which was in 22. 

With the exception of one or two points presently to be mentioned, all traces 
have been noticed that can be connected with the craft of fulling, which it is 
the endeavour of the present account to show was practised on this site, but as 
certain alterations and additions appear to have been made in the fullonica, 
obscuring its character and rendering its remains somewhat puzzling to unravel, a 
certain amount of further examination of these remains is needed to make them 
clearly understood. The changes effected were for the purpose of creating a 
mansion at the expense of the fullonica, or restoring the principal part of the 
group of buildings to the uses exclusively of a dwelling, leaving Block 8 to the 
fullers. The alterations made for this purpose must be now detailed. 

One of the requisites of a Romano-British house of the first class, or even of 
the second class, is a set of baths. With those Block B as a separate house was 
furnished, but in the house Block a no such provision appeared. It seems that 
the fulling works in the last named block were now sacrificed to form such an 
establishment. 

In Chamber 14 a hypocaust of somewhat remarkable character was made out 
of the treading tanks. (Plate LXI. fig. 2.) Its construction has already been 
described, but a few more words must be added here respecting it. When the 
change was made from tank to hypocaust a wall was raised on the edge of the 
working platform, thus narrowing the latter and converting it into a passage (30), 
entrance to which from (14) was given by a wide opening. At the same time a 
furnace for the hypocaust was made in the flooring of the alcove on the north, with 
its mouth at i in Chamber 14. The room was possibly lighted by a large window in 


the wall opposite to the opening just mentioned, as a pane of glass, perhaps one 
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Fig. 1. Darenth Villa.—Cold Bath (31) and Hot Bath (32) in Block D. 


Fig. 2. Darenth Villa.—Stoke hole (4), ete. in west end of Block D. 
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of the panes from its glazing, was found in the gutter outside at this spot. The 
chamber thus altered may have been the apodyterivm of the baths. The small 
compartment 15 was next modified. When dug out in the recent excavations it 
was found to have had a tessellated floor of brick, probably laid at an early period. 
From this floor, as has been noted, steps descended into the fuller’s tank facing 
Block pb. A wall was now built across these steps, and the little room re-floored 
at a level of 1 foot 5 inches above the original one, this latter level being that of 
No. 14, the apodyterium. 

Block pb was completely transformed. The large tank (16, 16), doubtless 
originally having walls and a roof, was divided in half by a wall. The eastern half, 
after the bottom had been deprived of most of its brick paving, was filled up, and a 
cold bath (31), 6 feet 3 imches by 7 feet 5 inches, with a step down into it, built upon 
its northern side. (Plate LXIII. fig. 1.) At the east end of the chamber thus 
formed, and which may be called the frigidarium, it is probable a small door- 
way led into the apodyterium through the passage on the west side of that 
apartment. The western half of the tank received other treatment. A _pillared 
hypocaust was constructed within it, the pile of which together with most 
of the brick paving have been swept away, the steps at the western end down 
to the tank were in part destroyed, and a rough furnace at q¢ for the hypocaust 
made through them. On the north side and close to the western end by the 
furnace a hot bath (32), of nearly similar size to the cold one just mentioned, 
was built, with its floor supported on pile. The supports for the hot water 
boiler over the furnace are clearly to be seen. (Plate LXIII. fig. 2.) The 
arrangement is that of a small but complete caldarium, which must have been 
entered by a doorway in the wall r dividing it from the chamber next it, so nearly 
corresponding to it in size. The hole s in the northern wall for the passage of the 
drain from the tank before the alterations may have been left open after those 
alterations had been effected. It would have served to increase the draught from 
the furnace of the hypocaust. Considering therefore the changes thus made, it 
will be seen that the house (Block ,) had now been fitted with the regular set of 
baths, caldarium, frigidarium, and apodyt rium or tepidarium, all complete. 

But the changes in the establishment did not end here. In Block « the 
heating arrangements were only retained in the Chambers Nos. 26, 27, and 28. 
The doorway into the small room (21), conjectured to have been a bleaching 
chamber of the fullonica, was blocked up. The furnace room (22) which had 


served the hypocaust of this room and of those of Chambers 20 and 23 was filled 
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in, and the hypocausts in Rooms 24 and 25 had not only been filled in but floored 
over with tiles, as indicated in Plan IV., and the walls adorned with decorative 
painting, fragments of which were visible when they were excavated. 

The change in the condition of affairs was still further emphasised by the 
possible restoration of the old gateway of the courtyard to its original use through 
the well-ascertained fact of the filling up of the great tank (17). The whole of this 
latter at the time of the excavations was discovered to have been filled with a mass 
of clay, on which had been laid a bed of yellow concrete 4 inches thick at the same 
level as the floor of the great corridor. If the tank had been roofed as conjectured, 
the roof was probably allowed to remain, and as richly decorated fragments of wall 
plaster were turned up, the walls on either or both sides were now ornamented 
with painting. Taking into account the great alterations indicated, it may not be 
too far fetched an idea to suppose that while the western division of the courtyard 
may still have been given over to the fullers yet working in Block a, the eastern 
one may have become a garden, the eastern half of the great corridor and the 
altered approach from the main gateway forming cloistered walks on two sides of 
it. This view is rendered the more probable by the character of Block £, which 
may have been built at this time to join Block « and Block ¢ together. This 
was a large hall over 47 feet long by 16 feet wide, with a wide opening upon the 
great corridor (18). Its walls had been richly coloured with elaborate panelled 
work, and there can be little reason to doubt that it was looked upon as the room 
of greatest state and consequence of the house in its latest period. A chamber of 
such size and character would have been altogether out of place in close associa- 
tion with the work of a fullonica, but taken in connection with the now altered 
rooms of Block c, and set in view of a garden court, it would be in complete 
harmony with its surroundings. 

Before concluding this account a final word or two must be said respecting 
one other feature in Block B connected with the fuller’s work. This feature con- 
sists of the massive fragments of walling on each side of and about the furnace 
at q heating the hypocaust of the bath room constructed in the western half of 
tank 16, Block p. Undoubtedly the bath of that room would have required a boiler 
placed as usual over the furnace, but the provision for supporting it here is far in 
excess of anything that could be wanted for such a receptacle. It has been noted 
that in the Chedworth fullery tanks with hypocausts beneath them had been 
found, and a surmise was put forward that such tanks containing heated fluid 
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detergents had been used fur wool scouring. Such tanks would serve for the 
scouring of worsted also. Now the masonry in question is heavy and large 
enough to have supported a boiler 4 feet wide and well over 9 feet long, with 
room at each end for workers to stand upon it when employed with its contents. 
There is also space for fixing, not only in the furnace but in the recesses on each 
side of it, smoke flues which could be made in the thickness of the wall. If 
therefore it be supposed that the wall of the house was continued, the large boiler 
just spoken of would rest upon the masonry described, with its back against that 
wall, whilst on the other side of the same wall there would be space for a much 
smaller boiler to serve the hot bath of the caldarium, both boilers being heated by 
the middle furnace. 

This addition to the other processes of fulling practised in Block B could 
only have been made when the alteration was effected in Block p turning it into 
bath rooms. There seems also a sort of trace that the process of wool or yarn 
scouring might have been carried on elsewhere in the buildings while the entire 
fullonica was in working order, for in Chamber 33 of Bl 


a furnace at t, 7 feet 6 inches long and 1 foot 6 inches wide, with a still longer 


ck « there are vestiges of 


1 right angle to it. This furnace appears to have had its 


continuation forming 
mouth in the door or opening at the north end of the corridor lining Chamber 16. 
Partly over the furnace, partly supported by the mass of masonry lying between 
it and the wall, the boilers could have found a place. Unfortunately, however, 
scarcely any details have been preserved of the remains in Chamber 33, and 
therefore their exact character has not been ascertained. 

These notes on the villa at Darenth may well end here. That its history, as 
traced in this account, may not be given with exaet accuracy is scarcely to be 
expected, but it is believed that the main features of that history are worked out 
with tolerable correctness. They may be summed up thus: first, two houses of 
moderate capacity exist in close contiguity, with their enclosures and outbuildings; 
one, the larger, is of the corridor type, the other is of the courtyard type. 
Secondly comes the establishment of a fullonica, in which the two buildings are 
joined together by the necessities of the craft, which also cause the erection 
of a third structure, Block c. Thirdly, in the final stage changes are effected 
resulting in the abandonment of the /u/lonica except in Block c, and the erection 
of the hall, Block z, all such changes being made with the intention of rendering 
the buildings more suitable as a habitation than for the purposes of a craft. It is 
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in this last stage, as represented in Plan [V., that they were found when uncovered 
in 1894-95. 

What has just been said of the remains at Darenth may also be said of the 
less extensive and less well marked remains at Titsey and at Chedworth. Puzzling 
and vague in some ways as are these remains, the writer of this paper feels 
assured that on all three sites enough exists to show the practice of an ancient 
trade, and that that trade was the craft of the fuller. 

The Society is indebted to Mr. E. C. Youens, of Dartford, for his kind 
permission to reproduce the photographs of the Darenth Villa shown on 


Plates LLX.-LXITT. 
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pas ~Note Ol. a Gold Standing Cup an the POS8ES8LO1 of the Dutke of Portland, K.G. 
By Cuartes Hercutes Reap, Msy., Secretary. 


Read Ist December, 1904 


GoLp plate is of such rare occurrence that 1 have thought it would be agreeable to 
the Society to see the very handsome example that the Duke of Portland has been 
good enough to send up at my request from Welbeck for exhibition. (Plate LXIV.) 
The metal is evidently of high quality, and the form is by no means inelegant for 
the period at which it was made. The bowl is beaten into a shell-like form, with 
elaborate projecting scroll-work enamelled and set with jewels, and having at the 
back a figure of Pan with Cupid seated astride of his neck all modelled in the 
round ; the stem is formed of a pair of lovers embracing, and the foot is of a lozenge 
form made up of a number of enamelled scrolls alternating with jewelled bands. 
The whole of the work is of the most minute finish, not only as regards the chasing 
and engraving of the gold, but the figures that form so important a feature of the 
design are modelled with unusual vigour and artistic perfection, and there can be 
no reasonable doubt that they are the work of a master. I have not, however, 
been able to trace the artist during the short time the cup has been in my custody. 
The enamelled work is of interest in the history of the craft, for it well illustrates 
the transition from the method that characterised the jewellery of the sixteenth 


century to that prevalent in the seventeenth. ‘The former is commonly found 


during the last three quarters of the sixteenth century, and consists in cutting 
away the ground of the design down to a certain depth, and the engraved portions 
are then filled in with enamel, leaving the design itself in the metal. This style 
of work required great dexterity on the part of the engraver, for the dividing 


lines of gold were often of great thinness, and the slightest deviation of the graver 
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would instantly catch the eye and destroy the quality of the work. This class of 
enamelled decoration for jewellery was succeeded in the seventeenth century by 
another of a similar effect, but not requiring anything like the same care. The 
whole ground was in this case covered with an enamel of a uniform colour, not 
uncommonly white, and upon this ground was laid in enamels of other colours the 
required design. A great professor of this method was the Frenchman Toutin, 
and the style of which he was so expert an exponent is popularly considered 
to be of the time of Louis XIII. of France (d. i643). Thus this cup would pro- 
bably be a contemporary example of the work then fashionable, for its date must 
be of about the second quarter of the seventeenth century. It has, however, no 
stamp of any kind, nor any mark by which either its nationality or workmanship 
can be determined. On articles of gold, however, made in all probability to a 
special order, and for a personage of high rank, such an omission is by no means 
remarkable. I think there can be little doubt, from the evidence of the cup itself, 
that it is of South German work, probably from the hand of a leading craftsman 
of Augsburg or Nuremberg. Some evidence in support of this is furnished by a 
silver cup in the Waddesdon Bequest in the British Museum. This cup, though 
evidently later in date, is still of a similar style. It bears the stamp of Augsburg 
and that of the silversmith Matthzus Wolff, who died in the year 1716. The cup 
itself has the name of the owner and the date 1690. The year of its manufacture 
was probably therefore not long before this, and it cannot on other grounds be 
placed earher than 1680. 

There appears to be no record at Welbeck of how the cup before us came 
into the possession of the Duke of Portland, but further inquiry may result in 


gaining information on this head. 
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XI.—The Thirty Pieces of Silver. By G. F. Hitt, Esq., M.A. 


Read Sth December L904 


Tuat the incident of the Betrayal of Christ for Thirty Pieces of Silver should have 
had an attraction for the medizval maker of legends, and that pieces professing to 
be the original coins received by Judas should have been treasured as relics, are 
hardly matters for surprise. There is no lack of literature on the legend which 
was woven round the story of the Thirty Pieces, and of late years two or three 
writers have devoted some attention to the supposed relics of the Betrayal. A 
comparison and analysis of the various forms of the legend have, however, 
not been instituted, so far as I have been able to discover. As to the relics, 
the material for study is only to be foynd in foreign periodicals and works not 
generally accessible. It seems worth while therefore to make some attempt to 
trace the development of the legend, and to collect the descriptions of the coins 
which were or are preserved in various sanctuaries. 

The earliest extant work in which I have been able to find the legend im a 
fully developed form is the Pantheon of Godfrey of Viterbo, who died in 1191. 


He gives it in one of his Latin poems in rhyming three-line stanzas," beginning : 


Denariis triginta Deum vendit Galileus, 
quos et apostolicus describit Bartholomeus, 


unde prius veniant, quis fabricavit eos. 


Populatres Latines du Moyen-Age, 1847, 


“ I follow the text as given by KE. du Méril, P 
nstein and Mr. J. A. Herbert for several 


p. 321. I may here record my thanks to Miss L. Eck: 
references to literature and documents bearing on the subject of this legend. 
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Freely translated, and somewhat abridged, Godfrey’s account is as follows :* 
“Ninus, King of the Assyrians, had these coins made, and it was Terah who 
fashioned them out of gold; with them the Ninivite king set up his market. 
The face of the King was stamped on these denarii to furnish an example to 
all time, and to perpetuate his own likeness. The son of this Terah, called 
Abram, afterwards took away these coins with his wife Sara when, at God’s 
bidding, he went into Canaan. With these coins he bought land from the men of 
Jericho; with these also Joseph was bought by the Ishmaelites; these did wealthy 
Pharaoh keep in his treasury. These also the mighty Sibyl, the Queen Nicaula, 
possessed ; even the Queen of the South, who afterwards from the Court of 
Solomon gave them, a reverent offering, to the Temple. But Nebuchadnezzar, 
when he spoiled the Temple, carried them away to Babylon, where they were 
given as pay for soldiers to the kings in Saba. When the three Magi together 
brought their three gifts, the scripture of the ancients records that the kings 
whom the strange star called forth brought these coins to God. But when, taught 
by angelic warnings, these kings had gone home, a most worthy garment was 
sent down from heaven for the Child; without seam was it, and of wondrous 
hue. His Father sent it from heaven; no woman span it; it became longer as 
the Child grew in stature. Now when Herod commanded that the Child should 
be sought out to be slain, His Mother in fear of death fled to the land of the 
Nile and lay hidden there. Then these three gifts were left in that hiding 
place, the gold, frankincense and myrrh, and the blessed garment of God. 
Some shepherds came and carried away the gifts. Now there was a certain 
astrologer who removed the gifts which had been left behind. He knew by 
the stars all the portents of Christ’s coming; he was an Armenian, just and 
honourable. Now in the time when Christ was teaching, an angel said to this 
man: Render up the gifts of God which thon hast taken; let the sacred gifts 
of God be restored to Him. So the short tunic of the Child was given back, and 
as Jesus put it on it became of full size. The man saw it, and his mind was 
troubled and astonished. The thirty denarii which they had brought to God 
they gave, at the behest of Jesus, to the treasury of the Temple, which denarii 
they say Judas afterwards received as his price. After the death of Christ 
Judas brought them back and cast them down in repentance, and hanged himself 


and burst asunder. Then they gave fifteen denarii for the Potter’s Field, and as 


* If my version is prosy, confused, and disjointed, I think I am justified in saying that the 


original is hardly less so. 
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many to the soldiers who guarded the tomb by night. Perchance thou thinkest, 
reader, that my words agree not together, since | have written that those coms 
were of gold ; for the Book speaks of silver. Mark said that the Lord was bought 
for silver; of coins or of a talent of gold he spoke not. But it is even as I have 
said; for it was the custom of the ancients to use more than one name for gold, 
and to call different metals by the name of silver. Know that Saint Bartholomew 
wrote thus of this matter; his Hebrew discourse to the Armenians tells how the 


very God was sold for gold : 


Ergo, patente nota, solus negat hoc idiota, 
cujus habent vota non discere facta remota ; 


lectores dociles pagina nostra vocat.”’ 


The “ discourse of St. Bartholomew to the Armenians written in Hebrew ”’ 
seems to have disappeared without leaving any other trace; it is at least ignored 
by the chief modern authorities on the apocryphal literature. We may perhaps 
assume that Godfrey drew from a Latin translation of some legend of Armenian 
origin. This is suggested by the facts that the Sermo, although written in 
Hebrew, is addressed to the Armenians, and that the hero of the story is an 
Armenian. 

Very little later than Godfrey of Viterbo is the author of the Syriac Book of 
the Bee,* Solomon, who became Bishop of Basra about 1222 4.p. In him we find 
the legend in an elaborate and considerably different form, betraying the 
influence of the legend of Abgarus, King of Edessa. Before giving his version, 
it is as well to note that the legend can hardly have been known in Syriac- 
speaking lands before the ninth century. Otherwise it would surely have been 
worked into the Chronicle of Dionysius of Telmahar (Patriarch of Antioch from 
818 to 845 a.v.). This writer” and Pseudo-Ephraim,° the author of the Cave of 
the Treasures, deal ip great detail with the history of the treasures brought from 
Paradise. Adam took from the borders of Paradise gold, myrrh, and frankin- 


cense, and placed them in a cave, and blessed it, and consecrated it, so that it 


* See the edition (Oxford, 1886) by Mr. E. A. W. Budge, who called my attention to this 
ersion of the legend. Assemani (Bibi. Orient. IJ]. i. 317) says that the legend occurs frequently 
Syriac MSS., but gives no details; and inquiries several Syriac scholars have failed to 
confirm his statement. 

» Cf. E. Renan, in Journal Asiatique, 1853, p. 167 


C. Bezold, die Schatzhihle, [RRS 
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should be the house of prayer for him and for his sons, and called it the Cave of 
connects these treasures 


a 


the Treasures. The Gnostic Apocalypse of Adam‘ 
definitely with the Magi: “ And we sealed this Testament, and placed it in the 
Cave of the Treasures, where it remains unto this day, with the treasures that 
Adam had taken from Paradise, the gold, the myrrh, and the incense. And the 
sons of the Magi kings shall come, shall take them, and shall bear them to the 
Son of God, in the grotto of Bethlehem of Judah.” ” 

To return to Solomon of Bagra. He refers (p. 85) to the belief that the gifts 
brought by the Magi were descended from Adam only to condemn it as not 
received by the Church. The legend itself, as he gives it (p. 95), is briefly this. 
Terah made these pieces for Abraham; Abraham gave them to Isaac; Isaac 
hought a village with them; the owner of the village carried them to Pharaoh ; 
Pharaoh sent them to Solomon, who placed them round about the door of the 
altar. Nebuchadnezzar, struck by their beauty, carried them off. He gave them 
to some Persian youths who were at Babylon as hostages, and these youths, 
being released by Nebuchadnezzar, carried them to their parents. From Persia 
the Magi brought them with the other gifts. On their way, when near Edessa, 
the kings fell asleep by the wayside, and when they went on they left the coins 
behind. Certain merchants found them and brought them to the neighbourhood 
of Edessa. On that same day an angel appeared to the shepherds and gave them 
the seamless garment. The shepherds, taking this garment, met the merchants, 
and an exchange was promptly effected. The merchants went into Edessa with 
the garment, and the King Abgarus sent to them and asked if they had anything 
meet for kings, that he might buy it. When he saw the garment he asked whence 
they had it, and on learning the facts sent for the shepherds. Thus he acquired 
both the garment and the coins, and sent them to Christ for the good which He 
had done him in healing his sickness. Christ kept the garment but sent the 
The priests gave them to Judas, and the rest 


pieces to the Jewish treasury. 
follows as in the gospel. 


I have said that this version differs considerably from that of Godfrey of 


Viterbo. Nevertheless there can be no doubt of their common origin; they begin 


* Renan, op. cit. p. 457. 

> This passage is referred to in the Syriac “ Passing of the Blessed Virgia” (W. Wright, 
Contr. to the Apocr. Lit. of the N. T. 1865). 

© The thirty pieces of silver, he says, were thirty pieces of silver according to the weight of the 


sanctuary (7.e. the sacred Jewish shekel of about 224 grains troy) and equivalent to 600 pieces 


according to the weight of our country (7.e. dirhems). 
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and end alike; the seamless garment is associated with the coins in the same 
mysterious way. Godfrey’s Armenian astrologer corresponds to King Abgarus. 
But we lose the attractive episode of the presentation of the coins to the infant 
Christ and the losing of them by the Virgin. 

Of course the discovery of other Syriac versions may throw new light on the 
development of the legend. But with the present evidence we are probably 
justified in supposing that the ultimate source of both Godfrey’s and Solomon's 
stories would be found in a comparatively simple form in Pseudo-Bartholomew. 
Possibly the minute germ from which the connection of the coins with the Magi 
sprang is to be found in the well-known Apocryphal Gospel of Matthew. The 
date of this apocryph is not later than the fourth century after Christ. Here in 
chapter xvi." we read: “then they opened their treasures, and gave exceeding 
great gifts to Mary and Joseph. But to the Child Himself they each offered one 
yold coin. After these, one offered gold, the second frankincense, and the third 
myrrh.” 


Surely there is an echo of this in Godfrey’s stanza: 


Hos reges Saba quos post nova stella vocavit 
ferre Deo nummos Veterum scriptura notavit 


cum tria tres socii dona tulere magi. 


The picturesque effect of these three coins would appeal to the mythopcic 
faculty. It would be easy to multiply them by ten. And once connected with 
the Magi, with all the mysterious traditions that involved the Kings of the Kast, 
it would be but natural to take the history of the coins back to the time when the 
Sabean land previously played a part in Biblical history, i.e, to the time of the 
Queen of Sheba. Possibly also the tradition that the Magi were descended from 
Abraham by Keturah” may have made it easy to carry the story of the coins back 
as far as Abraham. 

This, however, is mere speculation. Let us return to the legend itself. 

In the third quarter of the fourteenth century a great vogue was given to 
the story by two writers, Ludolph of Suchem and John of Hildesheim. The 
latter, a Carmelite friar, is better known, but the priority seems to rest with 


* Tischendorf, Ev. Apoer. 1876, p. 83. 


> Did this tradition originate in the name Sheba borne by one of the grandchildren of Abraham 


by Keturah? (Gen. xxv. 3.) 


| 
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Ludolph. His de Itinere Terre Sanete* was dedicated to Baldwin of Steinfort, 
Bishop of Paderborn, a fact which dates it before 1361. Internal evidence and 
comparison with the “ Book of Cologne” show that it is later than 1550. 
Ludolph, according to his own statement, was in the Holy Land from 1536 to 1541. 

He gives as his authority (chapter xxxix.) the History of the Kings of the East. 
The coins were some of a number made for Ninus by Terah, who received thirty 
of them pro suo salario, a pleasing touch. Abraham spent them in his exile, and 
they came into the hands of the Ishmaelites. The Ishmaelites bought Joseph 
with them, and with them Joseph’s brethren bought corn out of Egypt. <After- 
wards they were sent into the land of Saba to buy merchandise for Pharaoh (én 
Saha pro MeETCUMONUS C2 parte Pharaonis). The (Jueen of Sheba brought them to 
Solomon, and they were placed in the Temple; thence they were carried off by 
Nebuchadnezzar, who gaye them to the King of Godolia. There they remained 
until, at the time of the birth of Christ, the kingdom of Godolia was transferred 
to the kingdom of Nubia. Melchior brought them to Christ, because older and 
nobler gold than this he found none in his treasury. They were lost by Mary 
when she fled to Egypt in the Balsam Garden; and there they were found hy a 
certain shepherd, who kept them until the time of the Passion approached. 
Falling ill and hearing of the works of Christ, this shepherd came to Him and 
was cured, The rest of the story agrees with the account as given in Godfrey 
of Viterbo ; but there is no excursus on the sacred garment, nor are we told what 
the coins were like. The discrepancy between the metals is briefly explained. 
Finally we are told that when the predestined object of the denarii was fulfilled, 
they were immediately separated and dispersed. 

Ludolph’s book was meant for pilgrims and those interested in their journeys. 
John of Hildesheim appealed to an audience perhaps even wider. His Liber de 
yestis ac trina beatissimorum trinm translacione was dedicated to and written 
at the bidding of Florentius of Wevelinghoven or Wevelkoven, Bishop of Miinster. 
Florentius held that see from 1364 to 1379, and, as John died at Marienan in 1375, 


the date of the composition is fixed between 1364 and 1375. It appeared in a 


* Ed. F. Deyceks, Stuttgart Lit. Verein, 1851. Cp. the same critic’s Ueber dltere Pilgerfahrten, 
58 ff. He regards John of Hildesheim as the source of Ludolph; but the view taken in the text, 
and supported by Neumann in Archives del’ Orient Latin, LI. (1884), Doe. 313 ff, seems to be dictated 
by the chronological data. Ludolph’s work has been translated for the Palestine Pilgrims Text 
Society (1895). 

» As Ludolph was in the Holy Land for some time, he may very possibly have gone to some 


Syriac sources. 
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German translation as early as 1389.". In modern times attention was called to it 
by Goethe. 

The account given by John in chapters xxviii. xxix. is very full. I have 
space only to note the chief points of interest. 

The source of the story of the offering of the coins by Melchior is deseribed 
as the libri Indorum.” After the death of Jacob, Joseph sent the coins to the 
kingdom of Saba for spices to bury his father, and they were placed in the 
treasury of the Sabzean kings. Then, just as Godfrey and Ludolph relate, they 
found their way to the Temple of Jerusalem. In the time of Rehoboam, in the 
taking of Jerusalem and the spoiling of the Temple, they came into the hands of 
the King of the Arabians, who was then an ally of the Egyptians, and thus into 
the royal treasury of Arabia. Melchior King of Nubia and of the Arabians 
brought, together with many other precious gifts, these thirty denarii, since older 
and nobler gold in his treasury he found none. These only he offered to our 
Lord, passing over the other gifts in his fear (as described in chapter xxu.). The 
treasures (1.2. the coins, frankincense, and myrrh) were taken by the Virgin, 
wrapped up in a linen cloth, and lost on her flight into Egypt. They were found 
by a Bedouin shepherd. He kept them until, shortly before the Passion, he fell 


of Jesus, he came to Him, and 


into an incurable disease. Hearing of the fame 
was cured and converted. He offered the gifts to Jesus; but Jesus knew them 
and bade him put them on the altar. And the priest burnt the frankincense, and 
put the myrrh with the coins in the treasury. In order that all the Jews 
indifferently should be responsible for the Passion and death of Christ, the priests 
took the coins out of the common treasury and gave them to Judas. Part of the 
myrrh was mixed with the vinegar offered to Christ on the cross, and the rest 
was given by Nicodemus for the embalming of the body. The coms when 
returned by Judas were divided, as we have learned they were from Godfrey and 
Ludolph. A description follows of the cemeté ry in the Potter’s Field ; also we 


have Godfrey’s ingenious explanation of the discrepancy between (rospel and 


* The Latin version was first printed in German: 1477; reprinted in 1478, 1481, 1486, and 
1514, and at Modena (as Legenda sanctorum trium reg? n 1490. A more or less critical edition 
was published by E. Képke from a Brandenburg MS Wittheil. aus d. Handschr. d. Ritterakad 

Brandenburg, 1878. A text with very full apparatus criticus accompanies the edition of the 


English version in the Early English Text Suciety’s publication, The Three Kings of Cologne, ed. by 
©. Horstmann (1886), to which I may refer the reader for further details. 
* Doubtless, as Horstmann suggests, John’s sources may have been largely fictitious; in any 


case he can hardly have known such Oriental sources except through some Latin history. 


i 

i 
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legend as to the metal of the coins, given in a more elaborate and confused form. 
They were called by the general name argentei, just as gold denarii are now called 
seuti mutones”* or florins. The type, weight, and appearance of the coins in use 
from the time of Abraham down to the destruction of Jerusalem by Titus and 
Vespasian remained, we are assured, unchanged, and in all parts of the East coins 
never alter their weight or value. Then comes an obscure passage on the garment 
of Christ: the style and size of the seamless garment have remained in hereditary 
use among very many princes and nobles down to the present day.” Hach of the 
thirty pieces is said to be worth about three florins ;° and on one side of the coin 
is impressed the head of a king, laureate, and on the other side are Chaldaic 


letters which modern men cannot read or decipher. 
The early German translation of John’s book already mentioned“ presents 
certain small variations, of which perhaps the only one worth recording is that 


Potiphar, Pharaoh’s chamberlain, is said to have bought Joseph directly from his 


brethren with these coins. 
[t will be observed that John differs from the other writers in saying that the 
Egyptians, not Nebuchadnezzar, carried off the coins in the reign of Rehoboam, 


i.e. When Shishak took Jerusalem. 

The legend seems to have found its way into England in the fourteenth 
century, although it has left, so far as [ know, but one slight trace at that early 
date. This occurs in a mutilated scripture history, which used to be attributed to 
Adam Davie (circa 1312 a.p.). But the attribution is baseless, and there is, it 
would seem, no reason why this fragment should not belong to the end of the 


century. In that case the author may have learned the story from Ludolph or 


John of Hildesheim. The fragment is as follows :' 


For pritty pens pai solden pat childe ; pe seller hijth Judas. 


Po Ruben com hom and myssed hym; sori ynou3 he was. 


* In the Modena edition scudati mutenes. The French écus with the mouton (Agnus Dei) are 


meant. 
» The garment, we have seen, is also associated with the coins by Godfrey and Solomon. 


The 
object here appears to be to draw a parallel between the fashion in dress and the fashion in the 
coimage in respect of permanence. 

® Say 25s. of our money. 

“ See Simrock, die Legende von den heiligen drei Kinigen. 

¢ MS. Land Mise. 622, fol. 65 (Bodleian Library). I have to thank Mr. A. E. Cowley for pro- 
curing me a copy of the whole of this portion of the MS. W. Sandys (Christmas Carols, 1833, 


p. Ixxxv.) notes the connection of the verses with the legend. 
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pe childes kirte]l hij nomen ; and in blood it wounde 
Ac casten it at her fader feet: and seiden hou pai it founde. 
Allas allas seide Jacob: pat I pis day schulde ywite. 


Wilde bestes in pe wood ; habbep my childe y-bite. 


Unfortunately the verses that should follow are lost; but it is possible that there 
was no further allusion to the legend than that involved in the alteration of the 
price from twenty to thirty pence. 

A fifteenth-century MS. account in the British Museum (34,276 fol. 33b.), 
written in Latin by an English scribe of the name of Barow, is obviously an 
abridgment of the story as told by John of Hildesheim. It was probably taken, 
to judge from the style of the writing, not from the printed book, but from one of 
the many earlier MSS. It omits the stages by which the coins, after they were 
deposited in the Temple, came into the hands of the Magi. The Badwini 
(Bedouins) of John of Hildesheim are transformed into the English-sounding 
name Bodwyny." The explanation of the discrepancy between the metals is 
omitted, but the passage describing the coins agrees almost verbatim with John. 
This writer adds:” after the denarii had fulfilled that which was to be fulfilled, 
they were dispersed. 

The pilgrim Felix Fabri, of Niirnberg, at the end of the fifteenth century, 
read the story, he tells us, in a certain long and wordy history.’ He is not given 
to brevity himself, but his words accurately describe John of Hildesheim’s work. 
But certain small coincidences show that he rather follewed Ludolph, or Ludolph’s 
source. Thus he says that the coins were sent to the land of Saba pro merei- 
montis, Without mentioning spices; Nebuchadnezzar presented them to Godolias,' 
by whom they were transmitted to the kingdom of Nubia. He does not mention 
the balsam-garden; the treasures were lost in the desert. But from the finding 


of them by “a certain shepherd” down to the end of the story he agrees most 


“ The MS. of John’s work at Corpus Christi Coll. Cambridge has Bodewini. The English MSS 


edited by Horstmann do not attempt to classify the shepherd. 
Like Ludolph, and like the English translation (Horstmann, pp. 100, 101), 

© See his Evagatorium, i. 426 (ed. by C. D. Hassler in Stuttgart Lit. Verein, 1846-1849), 
The Palestine Pilgrims Text Society have published the wor k in English (1892-3). The passage in 
question is translated by de Vogiié in Rev. des Deu Vondes, viii. (1875), 5314+ see also Barbier 
de Montault in Rev. de l’ Art Chrétien, N.S. iv. (1886), in an artiele to be referred to later. 

* Godolia, in Ludolph and in John of Hildesheim (chapter xi.), is the name of the kingdom ; 
but John does not mention it in this connection. 
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closely with Ludolph, except that he does not deal with the question of the metal, 
and that he supposes all the thirty to have been spent on the purchase of the 
Potter’s Field. 

It seems clear from the evidence here given that between Godfrey of Viterbo 
and Ludolph of Suchem there is a gap which should be filled by the History of the 
Kings of the East from which, or from different versions of which, both Ludolph 
and John of Hildesheim drew. 

There are two other MSS. in the British Museum which represent different 
versions of the legend. Both are of the fifteenth century. One (22,553 fol. 144 b) 
is in an Italian hand. [ mention here only the more important details in which 
the account differs from those already described. Nothing is said about the coms 
being of gold. Abraham bought with them the tomb in which Adam and Eve 
had been buried. From the Egyptian treasury they came into the hands of 
Moses, who gave them to a Queen of Sheba. The Virgin, when she had received 
them from the Magi, gave them to the shepherds who came to adore Christ, 
because they were poor ; and they departing placed them in the Temple. There 
is no reference to the division of the money between the soldiers and the purchase 
of the Potter’s Field. 

The other MS. (34,139 fol. 87), which is in a German hand, differs from the 
preceding in stating that the coins found their way into the Temple for the second 
time as the price for which the Virgin redeemed her Son according to the law, 
after she had presented Him in the Temple. Finally, I may note an isolated 
statement in the thirteenth century City of Jerusalem to the effect that the 
thirty pieces were struck at Capernaum. This does not seem to fit in with any of 
the versions of the legend that we have considered." 

In all the versions, except that of Solomon of Basra, the coins are actually 
presented by the Magi to the infant Christ. Solomon, by a very complicated 
process, brings the coins into the hands of King Abgarus. In Godfrey’s version 
ulso there is some confusion in the transition from the finding of the coins by the 
shepherds to their acquisition by Abgarus’ double, the Armenian astrologer. It 
looks as if, in the story from which both Godfrey and Solomon drew, this point 
was not quite clear. Solomon has “joined his flats” better than Godfrey, but 


has evidently had to exercise considerable ingenuity in doing so. 


* The City of Jerusalem, part ii. in no. 8 of the Palestine Pilgrims Text Society 's publications, 


p. 31. The date of this work appears to be between 1220 and 1229 a.p 
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If I may be allowed to venture one more hypothesis, I would suggest that 
the two short versions in which the whole episode of the losing and finding of the 
coins is omitted may, in view of their comparative simplicity, represent a very 
old form of the story. 

Here we may leave the legend. Perhaps the somewhat irritating gaps in the 
material so far collected may stimulate some scholar, better equipped than myself, 
to bridge them over. But it is not amiss to recall the warning which I seem to 
have heard somewhere: he who thinks that he has attained a definitive result in 
tracing the development of a medizwval legend may deceive himself, but he will 
not deceive his readers. 

But the history of the coins does not stop here, and we have now to deal with 
something less elusive in the shape of those pieces which, each professing to be a 
“ Judas-penny,” found their way into the sanctuaries of Christendom. 

Between fifteen and twenty such pieces have been traced; some are still 
extant; others though lost have heen described with sufficient accuracy to enable 
us to say to what class they belong; of others we have but a bare mention. What 
we do know makes it probable that no single one of the professed relies was 
actually a coin of the kind that was in circulation in Juda in the time of 
Christ." 

The most exhaustive treatment of this subject is to be found in an article by 
the distinguished “ lipsanographer,” M. F. de Mély.” This was, however, preceded 
in 1886 by an article by M. Barbier de Montault,’ dealing especially with the 
reliquary of 8. Croce in Gerusalemme. Finally, some additional information has 
been furnished by two other writers.' The existence of these articles relieves me 
from overloading this paper with detailed references for each coin. 


M. de Mély has noted the following six places in which specimens of the 


* On the general subject of coins as relies | m iy refer to E. Babelon, Traité dea Monnaies, | 


76f. An interesting case which has not been mentioned in this connection is the nwmmus per- 


foratus lancea Sancti Mauricii Martyris which used to be at Canterbury (J. Dart, History of the 


Cathedral Church of Canterbury, 1726, App. xlvii.; from British Museam MS. Cotton Galba E. iv 
fol. 125 b, of the early fourteenth century). Any perforated coin with the head of a Roman Emperor 
would no doubt serve as a relic of the soldier saint who had refused to worship his imperial master 

> Les Deniers de Judas dans la Tradition du Moyen Age im the Revne Numiamatique, L800, 
pp. 500-509. 

© Rev. de l’ Art. Chrét. N.S. iv. 214f. 

de Villenoisy, Le Denier de Judas du Courent des Capucins Enghien (Enghien, L900): 
P. Perdrizet. Une Recherche & faire a Rosas in Revue dex Biudes Anc. 1902 My thanks are due to both 


these writers for copies of their contributions 
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Thirty Pieces, not sufficiently described to allow of identification, were pre- 
served : 

(1) The Visitandines at Aix. 

(2) Notre Dame du Puy. 

(3) The Abbey of St. Denis. 

(4) Montserrat in Catalonia. 

(5) S. Croce in Florence. 

(6) The Annunziata in Florence. 

Of the coin at S. Croce we are told that Cosimo de’ Medici the Elder received 
it from the Greek Patriarch who came to the Florentine Council (scil. in 1439- 
1442). Richa, who says that the coin in the Annunziata was similar to it, 
suspends judgment as to the authenticity of the 8. Croce relic, which he says was 
neither a Hebrew nor a Roman coin. The piece in Notre Dame du Puy was left 
to the ancestors of the barony of Agrain by a virtuous lady of that house, who, 
having a son in the service of the Grand Turk, received from him this precious 
denarius, ‘ which is of great efficacy for the comforting of women labouring with 
child.” As to the pieces at Aix and St. Denis, M. de Villenoisy points out that as 
they are only mentioned in the Dictionnaire des Reliques of Collin de Plancy, an 
author who is not to be trusted when he does not give his sources, they cannot be 
regarded as undoubted instances. 

Finally, | am informed by Professor Markoff, through M. Alexeieff, that a 
silver coin is preserved as one of the thirty at (7) the Abbey of the Trinity and 
St. Sergius in Moscow. Professor Markoff describes it as an evident forgery. At 
the time of writing I have not the further details which would enable me to transfer 
this coin to the next group, that of coins of which the description is known. 

Of these, no less than eight can be identified, either because they are still 
extant, or from illustrations or descriptions, as coins of Rhodes. For the most 
part, it would seem, they date from the fourth century before Christ. They bear 
on the obverse a facing head of the Sun-God, with flowing hair, sometimes 
surrounded by rays; on the reverse is a rose and the inscription POAION. Figs. 1 
und 2 show specimens of two coins of the same class now in the British Museum. 
The coin which was in the Temple at Paris must, from Morand’s description, have 
heen a coin of the same issue as fig. 2, for it had the same mint-letter (4) and 
adjunct (thunderbolt). 

The places where these Rhodian coins were or are preserved are the 
following : 

(8) Rhodes, in the castle of the Knights of St. John. The earliest mention 
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of this particular piece which I have been able to find is by Luchino dal Campo," 
who wrote the account of the visit of Niccold ILI. of Este to the Holy Land in 
1413. He describes it as “one of those very denarii of silver for which Christ 
was sold; the which denarius is of the size of an agruntano.” On one side is the 
head in relief and on the other is a flower as it were like the flower of a 
marguerite.” 

As the Rhodian piece is not mentioned in the account of the voyage of the 
Seigneur d’Anglure,’ who visited the island in 1395, it is probable that the relic 
was only acquired between 1595 and 1413. It is unlikely that the Judas-penny 


would have been passed over, when the denier de Sainte Heléne was mentioned." 


bo 


Figs. 1, 2 Silver coins of Rhodes, fourth century B.C, 


a Viaggw a Gerusalemme di Niccolé da Este, ed by Gy. Ghinassi in Collezione di Opere ined, o rare 
pubbl. per cura della R. Comm. pe Testi di Lingua nelle P lel!’ Emilia 1. (Tarin, 1861), p 143 

» The editor suggests that this word is a mistake for agostaro (the gold coin issued by 
Frederick II.). But this was hardly in circulation in the fifteenth century, so that dal Campo 
would not be likely to use it as a measure of size. 

© Bonnardot et Longnen, Le Saint Voyage de Jhérusalem du Seigneur d’ Anglure (Soc. des anc 
l'extes francais, L878). 

a Op. cit. p. 9: “item, nng des deniers de saincte Helene envaissellé en plomb, sur lequel on fait 
les bullettes de Rodes qui sont de si grant vertu; et les fait on le jour du Grant Vendredi.” 
('p. p. 94, note: “Item, en laidicte esglise de Saint Jehan nous fait montrés ung dez denier dors 
l'amperise saincte Eslainne, qui est aissis en ung pomelz de laiton et soldéz di plont, car aultrement 
ne se lait ledit denier asseoir ne solder. Sor lequelz denier on fait chescun ans plussour bullete de 
virge sire, c’est aissavoir le jour dou Saint Vanredi, en tant que on dit l’office en Vesglise ; lezquelle 


bullete porteet on plussour vertus belle et noble.” We shal! see later on the bearing of these passages 
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After Luchino dal Campo comes Johann Tucher of Nirnberg, who went to 
the Holy Land in 1479 and 1480. He mentions the com in his description of 
Rhodes, and again, when. dealing with the Potter’s Field, he says, “I have seen 
one of these pennies, and three such in silver are worth a ducat.” * 

Felix Fabri, after telling the story as we have already heard him, continues : 
“ After the purchase of the field they were dispersed throughout all the world ; | 
saw one at Rhodes, of which Johann Tucher of Niirmberg made an impression. 
He made a model in lead and cast similar ones in silver, which he distributed to 
his friends. In the year 1485, when we were assembled at Nirnberg to hold the 
provincial chapter, the said person gave one of these denarii to each of the 
brothers. The size is the same as that of the cross-blafferts,” and on one side is 
the face of a man and on the other is a lily. There was certainly an inscription, 
but it cannot now be seen.” Fabri mentions the coin at Rhodes (in the Castle) 
when he comes (iii. 288) to describe the relics in that island. ‘ Marguerite” and 
“lily? are not very good descriptions of the Rhodian rose, but will pass muster 
for the time. 

Yet another reference to the Rhodian piece is to be found in Bernhard of 
Breydenbach’s Peregrinationes ad Terram Nanectaiwn (Mainz, 1486) in the chapter 
on the relics at Rhodes: item ibi illorum xxx. argenteorum denariorum unus esse 
perhibetur, ymmo et demonstratur, pro quibus Judas vendidit Christum iudeis. 

But not the least important reference to the Judas-penny of Rhodes is that in 
the Stubilimenta of Guill. Caoursin.* In describing the veneration which should 
he paid to the relics, he says: “nor let less honour be paid to the silver denarius, 
one of those thirty pieces of silver at which the traitor Judas priced Christ : 


from an impression of which stamps are made in white wax every year while the 


on our investigation. It may be noted that Cennino Cennini in his treatise on painting has a 
chapter (188, p. 177 in Mrs. Herringham’s translation) on “how to make impressions of santelen: 
in wax or paste.’’ [ do not know Milanesi’s authority for the statement that santelena was a general 
name for a medal or coin bearing the image of a saint. More probably it meant just one of these 
bullettes de Rhodes. 

a Feyerabend, Bewehrtes Reyssbuch (1659), 656, 666. 

> (duantitas est sicut blaphordorum crucis, which De Vogiié ingeniously translates “il y en a 
autant que de clous & la croix.” It is sometimes risky to guess at the meanings of words. Blaphordus 
or blaffardus is the German Blaffert or Plappert, a silver coin widely current in Germany and 
Switzerland in Fabri’s time. A variety with a cross on it was called Krenz-blaffert, blaphordus 
cructs. 


© Stabilimenta Khodiorum Militum Sacri ordinis (1496), fol. d 1 verso. 
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Passion is being chanted by the priest; which stamps are esteemed to be of virtue 
for the health of men, for the labour of women, and for perils by sea.” 

As we find a similar relic described as being in the possession of the Order at 
Malta, we may presume that when the knights left Rhodes in 1523 they brought 
this precious coin with them. The Prior of the Order, Ant. Cressin (1556-1584), 
used to distribute to pilgrims wax impressions covered with silver or gold leaf. 
This piece is still kept in a little 


fifteenth-century reliquary inscribed with the name of Cardinal Bernardin de 


Carvajal, and given by him towards the end of the fifteenth century." 


(9.) Rome, in 8. Croce in Gerusalemme. 


(10.) Rosas in Catalonia (still preserved). 
(11.) Oviedo, in the Camera Santa of S. Salvadore. 


(12.) Paris, Church of St. John Lateran. 


Fig. 3. Medallic portrait of Judas Iscariot, and preo« n of a Rhodian coin, from Roaille’s 
Prom ptuaire des Med ca 


(13.) Paris, Temple. 
(14.) Vincennes. 
(15.) Enghien, still preserved in the Capuchin Convent, and formerly at 


Heéverlé near Louvain. This is a Rhodian four-drachm piece with the magistrate’s 


name APISTOKPITOS. 
man.’ Curiously enough this adjunct 
associated with Aristokritos, who generally, if not always, placed an aplustre on 


M. de Villenoisy describes the adjunct as an “ armed 
is not, to my knowledge, otherwise 
the coims struck by his authority. 


Rouille, in his Promptuaire des Médailles, gives, together with an imaginary 


medallhie portrait of Judas, a reproduction of one of the Rhodian coins. The 
engraver has made the A of POAION into an A (fig. 3). 
* See especially B. de Montault, loc. cit | have not been able to consult his Antiquit/s 


Chrétiennes de Rome, in which the re liquary is phote grap! M. de Mély gives a sketch 


> Cp. B. V. Head, British Museum Catal. of Greek | 


© Lyon, 1553, part ii. LU 


Caria, p 241, no. 122 


| 
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(16) Another Greek coin which was utilised for this pious purpose was one 
of the famous silver ten-drachm pieces of Syracuse, struck at the end of the fifth 
or beginning of the fourth century B.c. On the reverse was a chariot-group, 
below which were the prize arms competed for in the Assinarian games. On the 
obverse was the female head generally identified as Persephone ; behind it a small 
shell by which we are enabled to identify the exact variety. The specimen, which 
has since unfortunately disappeared, and of which the provenance was never 
known, was framed in a gold mount and inscribed in Gothic letters Quia precium 
sungquints est,* 

(17) Still preserved in the treasury of the Cathedral of Sens, and mentioned 
in an inventory of 1464, is a silver dirhem of the Egyptian Sultan El] Ashraf 
Salah-al-din Khalil, of the Bahri Mamluks (a.p. 1290-1293).” 

(18) M. de Mély refers incidentally to the coins once preserved in the church 
of 8. Eustorgio at Milan; but he does not give them a place in his list. Ughellh, 
however, to whom he refers, describes them as monet# quedam ex tis, quas Christo 
Magos tributi nomine obtulisse pie eredunt.© The legends which we have discussed 
above show that these coins may perhaps be classed with the “ Thirty Pieces.” 
Later authorities speak only of a single gold coin, which as a matter of fact was a 
solidus of the Emperor Zeno (474-491 a.p.). It was known as the ducato det ti 
Magi. Allegranza suggested that the remains of the three kings had been trans- 
lated to Milan in the reign of Zeno, and a coin of his reign placed in the coffin 
from which it was afterwards extracted. This, however, is a pure conjecture. 
All that is certain is that this solidus was exposed for the public worship as one of 
the gold coins offered to Christ by the Magi." 

To the above list, it will be observed, Russia so far has contributed only one 
instance. It is highly probable that search in the proper quarters would reveal 
others in that country. In spite of considerable search I have found no mention 
of any such relic in Germany, and England too seems to have been without one.’ 

By the Capuchins of Enghien the legend POAION is explained as [H]POAION, 
“coin of Herod.” This fact seems to favour M. de Mély’s suggestion that in the 


superficial resemblance between the names of Herod and Rhodes lay the reason 


* Matthew xxvii. 6. It is described in Rollin and Feuardent’s Catalogue d'une Coll. de 
Médailles, Paris, 1864, p. 124, no. 1769, where it is wrongly called an octodrachm. 

> cp. de Montaalt, p. 218, who quotes from a seventeenth-century inventory. 

© Italia Sacra (1719), t. iv. 27, 28. 

* See Delle antichiti longobardico-milanesi illustr. con dissert. dai monaci della congreg. cisterciese 
di Lombardia, iv. (1793), pp. 285, 286; and H. J. Floss, Dreikinigenbuch (1864), p. 56. 


¢ Mr. W. H. St. John Hope confirms me in this particular. 
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for the association of these coins with the Thirty Pieces of Silver. Otherwise 


why should SO large a proportion of the relics (e yrht out of the ten or eleven 


which ean be identified) be of this particular class > M, Babelon, however, throws 
doubt on this hypothesis. He points out that Rouille makes no allusion to Herod, 
and has allowed his engraver to give the inscription as POAION (for POMAION); 


the text of the gospel gives no ground for thinking of coins of Herod. Further, 


he cites Mommsen as proving from an inscription that the coms of Rhodes even 


in Roman times were prized for their beauty. It must, however, be admitted 


that Mommsen’s interpretation of the Inscription voes beyond the evidence ; the 


Rhodian coins may have had a higher exchange value than others of the same 
weight, but we do not know that their beauty was the cause. In matters of this 
sort beauty counts for little. Probably the Rhodian coins had a reputation for 


purity. Again, the A in Rouille’s engraving is probably a mere slip on the 


engravers part; he would not be the only engra }, from ignorance of Greek, 


has made this mistake, nor Rouille the only numismatist who has allowed it to 
pass. Is not the word given as POAION in one of the illustrations reproduced 
by M. de Mély from the work of Budzeus ? \gain, the quantity of the o im 
Herod’s name would, in those days, offer no obsta to the identification. Nor 


has the objection drawn from the text of the LOS ch force ; after all, = pleces 


Hi no less than as Roman COLNS. 


of silver ”’ could be interpreted as coins of 


M. Babelon’s first objection has more validity than ti others. There Is no trace 


of this connection with Herod in any of the older terature. On some of the 


relies, as on that at Rhodes itself, we know that gend was quite obliterated. 
These then could not have vHNeen chosen hecaus the reason suggested by 


M. de Mély. 


The true reason, after all, is a very simple _ and has only escaped notice 


because the presence of the specimen in the castle at Rhodes was not recorded by 
M. de Mély, on whose researches all subsequent cussion of the question has 


been based. It must be remembered that a very irge number of the pilgrims to 


the Holy Land would see the relics in the Castl Now Rhodian coins must have 


been as common in the Levant then as now, ana, be 7 of striking beauty, once 


seen were not easily forgotten. The pilgrim would t recognise another Rhodian 


coin, if shown him, as similar to the one at Rhodes. Here then, to his mind, wae 


at such pieces should 


a possible “ Judas-penny.” It was thus inevita 


find their way into shrines. 

This theory seems to me to explain why so 1 Rhodian coins figure in our 
list, sut, it will be asked, Why was the particular elic at Rhodes selected for the 
purpose? ‘To this it might be answered, Why e Egyptian dirhem or the 
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Syracusan decadrachm chosen? But it is not necessary thus to evade the ques- 


tion. As we have seen, the Rhodian church possessed at the end of the fourteenth 
century a gold coin of the Empress Helena, impressions or facsimiles of which, 
made under certain circumstances of peculiar solemnity, were of great virtue. 
Now the Voyage du Seigneur d’Anglure, which mentions this gold coin of St. 
Helena in 1395, does not mention the silver “ Judas-penny.” Conversely, the 
later authorities, beginning in 1413, who mention the “ Judas-penny” do not 
mention the coin of St. Helena. Finally we learn that impressions were made of 
the “ Judas-penny” under the same circumstances and with the same effect as 
they had been made of the coin of St. Helena. 

The “ Judas-penny ” then, early in the fifteenth century, had taken the place 
of the gold coin of St. Helena. And I think, on the evidence before us, we shall 


not be unjust to the knights in suggesting that, the latter having disappeared, the 


Fig. 4. Silver reproduction of fourth century coin of Rhodes, fifteenth century. 


authorities found it necessary to have some other relic of equally miraculous 
properties. If they were for any reason hard pressed, nothing could be easier to 
obtain in Rhodes than an ancient Rhodian coin; and if the inseription on it were 
obliterated, so much the better. 

In the light of the fact that reproductions in silver were made by people 
like Johann Tucher, particular interest attaches to a piece cast in silver and now 
preserved at Paris in the Cabinet des Médailles in the Bibhothéque Nationale." 
As will be seen from the illustration (fig. 4), we have a considerably debased ” 
reproduction of a Rhodian coin of the kind with which we are familiar. In the 
mould of the obverse have been added the words IMAGO CESARIS in lettering of 


the fifteenth century. The man who added them obviously argued as follows: 


® Published by M. de Mély in Rev. Numism. 1901, p. 262 ff. M.de la Tour informs me that the 


piece is undoubtedly cast, not struck. 


» So much debased in style that many reproductions must have imtervened, one would think, 


between the original and this 


4 
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This coin, one of the thirty pence for which Christ was sold, must have been 
one of those about which He asked the question, “ Whose image and super- 
scription is this?” Therefore the head is that of ¢ esar, and the fact may as 
well be made clear in the reproductions which | am issuing. 

In a painting of the school of Lucas van Leyden, a detail of which I have 
published elsewhere," the Thirty Pieces are represented by the imitations of the 
Jewish shekel which became popular early in the sixteenth century. It is curious 
that neither the genuine Jewish shekel nor this much commoner imitation appears 
among the actual relics which have been identified. Before the sixteenth century 


the Jewish shekel was probably quite unknown in Europe; and doubtless most of 


the relies which we have discussed were acquired much earlier. Nevertheless it 
seems puzzling that no shrine availed itself in the sixteenth century of these 
imitations, which were undoubtledly regarded as genuine by the vast majority of 
people, then as now. 

Having dealt with matters of fiction, it would be unreasonable did we not 
attempt to satisfy ourselves on the much more prosaic question as to what were 


the coins actually in circulation in Juda ir the time of Christ. Our choice les 


ly between two kinds of silver coin.” 


practical 

The piece which both English versions of the New Testament call a “ penny” 
was the ordinary Roman silver denarius, worth about 9}d. The specimen here 
illustrated (fig. 5) shows on the obverse the laureate “image” of the Emperor 
Tiberius with his “ superseription ” Ti(berius) CAESAR DIV! AVG(usti) Filius) 
AVGVSTVS; on the reverse is the Empress Livia seated, and the inseription 
PONTIF(ex) MAXIM(us), completing the titles of Tiberius. 

But it is much more probable that we have to look for the Thirty Pieces of 
Silver in another kind of coin, corresponding in weight to the shekel. Such coins 
were not issued at this time by any mint in Judea itself; but the large silver 


four-drachm pieces of the mint of Tyre, weighing from 224 to 220 grains troy, 


and often less than this, were in common circulatior There were also coins, 

* Reliquary and Illustrated Archwologist, x. (1904), 135 

» M. de Villenoisy, by a curious reversion to the argument Godfrey of Viterbo, suggests that 
the coins described by St. Matthew as ra apyina argenteos) were really gold pieces, 
mn the ground that argentum, argenteus had become synonymous th ‘money,” without regard to 
the metal This may be true of the collective noun ro dpyipwr, but I do not think it can be proved 
[i ra apyvowa in the sense of s« parate pieces of money The author of the Narratio of Joseph of 
Arimathea was, however, of M. \ llenoisy’s opinion ; for Mr. Herbert calls my attention to the fact 
that according to this work (edited by Tischendorf, 1p ind 1 cr 1853, p +44), from a twelfth- 


century and other MSS.) the Jews bribed Judas with rposucovra apyupia ypuatov Of course no 


argument can be based on evidence of this date 
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struck at the great city of Antioch on the Orontes, of which the weight sometimes 
rises as high as 236 grains troy. Such coins of Tyre or of Antioch are meant by 
the “ staters ’’ mentioned in the New Testament. Fig. 6, a four-drachm piece of 
T's re, has on the obverse a laureate head of the Phoenician god Melkarth, who 
appears in his Hellenised form of Herakles. On the reverse is an eagle standing 


on the prow of a vessel, with a palm branch over its shoulder; around is the name 


of the city, “ T's re the sacred and inviolable sanctuary.” In front of the bird is a 
club, the emblem of the god whose head appears on the obverse. In the field of 
the coin are also a date (corresponding in this case to 1] B.C.) and a monogram 


differe ntlating this issue irom ot! ers. 


Figs. 5-7 Denarius of Tiberius and Staters of Tyre and Anti ch. 


The staters of Antioch are better works of art than those of Tyre. On thie 


obverse-of the specimen in fig. 7 is a fine laureate head of Augustus, with the 
Greek inscription “of Caesar Augustus.” On the reverse is represented the 
famous personification of the City of Antioch by the sculptor Eutychides: a 
female figure, wearing a mural crown, and holding a palm branch, seated on a 


rock ; at her feet is a half-figure of the river god Orontes In a swimmimg attitude. 
The inscription around identifies the piece as a coin “of the metropolis of the 
Antiochians,” and letters in the field fix its date to a.p. 11. 

To one of these two class S, Ty rian or Antiochian, then. belonged not only 


the stater which was taken out of the mouth of the fish, and which, being 


equivalent in weight to a shekel, was sufficient to pay the tax for two people ; hut 
also probably the thirty preces of silver, which altogether must have been 


equivaler to some th no between t 4. LOs and Im our money. 


a 


XILE.—NSome Notes on Fourteenth Century Conveyancing. By T. F. Krrey, Ksq., 
M.A., FS.A. 


Read 23rd February, 1905 


Tue thing that struck me most when I began to handle documents of this period 
at Winchester College was the number of instruments that go to complete a sale 
of land. Nowadays, one multipartite deed suffices for the conveyance of any 
quantity of land. At the time that I am speaking of deeds were, generally 
speaking, unipartite, and perhaps half a dozen feoffments, letters of attorney, 
releases, and deeds of confirmation were required to produce the same result. 
In the fourteenth century, and for many years on either side of it, the transfer 
of freehold property was effected by “livery of seisin,” that is, by delivery 
of the feudal possession, preceded by a writing on parchment, called a feoffment, 
which transferred to the purchaser the right to the feudal possession. The 
feoffor set his seal in the presence of witnesses to a writing, averring that he 
had given and confirmed the property to the feoffee and his heirs, and that the 
feoffor and his heirs would warrant, acquit, and for ever defend the feoffee and 
his heirs against all comers. This warranty of title gave the feoffee a right of 
action against the feoffor in case of disturbance, and was superseded in due course 
by covenants for title. 

As soon as the feoffment had been sealed by the feoffor in the presence of 
. the feoffor let the feoffee into actual pe ssession of his purchase, 


inducted him, [ may say, after the manner in which an archdeacon inducts a 


witnesses 
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parson, after institution, to a vacant benefice, and the feoffee’s title was then 
complete. Publicity was the essence of every man’s title in those early days. 
Whenever a house or a field changed hands, all the parish knew it. Feoffments 
often bear date on a Sunday, because it was so easy to get the most respectable, 
churchgoing parishioners to attest them after morning mass. 

Partly as an example of a transaction of this nature, and partly for the sake 
of the seals attached to it, I give the following example of a feoffment in its 
simplest form. William of Wykeham acquired a moiety of the manor of Coombe 
Bissett in Wiltshire, and endowed with it the warden and scholars of his new 
College at Winchester. He had had to obtain a Crown licence to do this, because 
it was held of the Crown in capite, and property so held could not be alienated 


without leave of the Crown: 


Sciant presentes et futuri quod nos, Willelmus de Wykeham, permissione divina 
Wyntoniensis episcopus, de licencia domini regis dedimus, concessimus, et hac presenti 
carta confirmavimus dilectis nobis in Christo Magistro Thome Cranleye, custodi collegii 
vocati Seinte Marie College of Wynchestre prope civitatem Wyntoniam et scolaribus 
eiusdem collegii per nos nuper fundati medietatem manerii de Combe Byset cum pertinenciis 
in Comitatu Wiltes. 

Habendum et tenendum medietatem predicti manerii cum pertinenciis prefatis custodi 
et scolaribus et eorum successoribus de domino Rege et heredibus suis in puram et perpetuam 
elemosinam imperpetuum. Et nos vero dictus episcopus et heredes nostri medietatem 
predicti manerii cum pertinenciis prefatis custodi et scolaribus et eorum successoribus contra 
omnes gentes warantizabimus imperpetuum. In cujus rei testimonium &c. 

Witnesses, Sir Hugh Cheyne, knt.; Nicholas Bevington; John Lighe; Henry Gilbert ; 
John Dekene, and others. 

Dated 1 October, 9 Richard II. (1385). 


Livery of seisin was often, as in this case, effected by attorney. This is the 


letter of attorney to deliver seisin : 


Pateat universis per presentes nos Willelmum de Wykeham etc. attornasse et loco nostro 
posuisse dilectum nobis in Christo Johannem Deakene ad liberandum pro nobis et nomine 
nostro dilectis nobis in Christo magistro Thome Cranleye custodi Collegii vocati Seinte 
Marie Collegie of Wyncestre prope civitatem Wyntoniam et scolaribus ejusdem collegii 
per nos nuper fundati plenam et pacificam seisinam de medietate manerii de Combe Byset 
cum pertinenciis in Comitatu Wiltes. 

Habendum et tenendum predictam medietatem manerii de Combe Byset cum pertinenciis 


prefatis custodi et scolaribus et successoribus suis imperpetuum juxta vim, formam et 
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effectum cujusdam carte nostre eisdem inde confecte: Ratum et gratum habituri quicquid 
idem Johannes nomine nostro fecerit in premissis. 

In cujus rei testimonium ete. 

Dated 2 October, 9 Richard II. (1385). 


The warden and scholars likewise sealed a power of attorney appointing 
Croucheston, the senior fellow, and John Melton, the schoolmaster, to receive seisin 
on their behalf. The point about it is, that it is not sealed with the corporate 
seal of the College, but with two private seals, one standing for the warden, the 
other for the scholars, [ suppose because the corporate seal was not at hand." 

Here is an earlier example of a feoffment. It is by Henry Woodlock, bishop 
of Winchester 1304-1316, granting a free tenement in the bishop’s manor of 


Clere (Highclere), Hants. The seal is a fine example of Woodlock’s episcopal seal : 


Sciant presentes et futuri quod nos frater Heuricus permissione divina W yntoniensis 
Episcopus dedimus et concessimus et hac presenti Carta nostra confirmavimus Cristine que 
fuit uxor Ricardi de Brokhurst unum mesuagium et unam virgatam terre que fuerunt predict: 
ticardi de Brokhurst in Echeneswell " cum omnibus suis ubique pertinenciis. Et eciam unam 
virgatam terre que quondam fuit Walteri le Mareschal in eadem villa cum omnibus suis 
pertinenciis. Dedimus eciam eidem Cristine dimidium cotagium‘* quod quondam fuit Ricardi 
Kaynel in eadem villa cum omnibus suis pertinenciis. 

Habendum et tenendum predicta messuagium et virgatam terre et dimidium cotagium 
cum omnibus suis pertinenciis, ut predictum est, predicte Uristine heredibus et assignatis suis 
de nobis et successoribus nostris liberé quieté et in pace jure et hereditario imperpetaum. 

Reddendo inde nobis et successoribus nostris viginti et quinque solidos et tres denarios 
sterlingorum pro omnibus serviciis consuetudinibus et demandis, salvis nobis et successoribus 
nostris herietis, releviis, escaetis et secta de tribus septimanis in tres septimanas ad Curiam 
nostram de Clere. Et nos predictus Henricus et successores nostri omnia predicta tenementa 
cum omnibus pertinenciis ut predictum est predicte Cristine heredibus et assignatis suis 
contra omnes gentes warantizabimus acquietabimus et defendemus inperpetuum.  Hiis 
testibus, etc. 

Dated at Southwark, 16 Kal. September, 1311. 


Grants in fee simple, reserving a perpetual rent, are not now common, having 
been superseded by leases for 999 years and similar terms. But at the time that 
[ am speaking of they were common. Here is an example of a grant in fee farm 


of a house in Winchester by the abbot and convent of Hyde: 


* Our Fellow, Mr. G. H. Blakesley, has referred me to Archaeologia, \viii. 345, where « similar 
case is noted. The sealing was of the essence, it mattered little what seal was used 
> This holding is situate at Brock’s Green, in the parish of Ecchinswell, and known as Brock’s 


© One of two cottages under one roof 
Ip 
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Noverint presentes et futuri quod ego Walterus, Dei gracia abbas de Hida, et ejusdem 
loci conventus, concessimus et in feodo firma tradidimus Andree Beaubelet domum nostram 
cum pertinenciis que fuit Alwini Draparii et Constancie uxoris ejus, que est in Wintonia 
juxta capellam Sancti Clementis, habendum et tenendum sibi et heredibus suis de nobis et 
successoribus nostris jure hereditario liberé, quieté, et integré. 

Reddendo inde nobis ad operacionem monasterii annuatim pro omni servicio ad nos 
pertinente decem et novem solidos ad quatuor anni terminos, videlicet ad festum Sancti 
Johannis Baptiste quinque solidos, ad festum Sancti Michaelis quinque solidos, ad Natale 
Domini quinque solidos et ad pascha quatuor solidos, et ecclesie Sancti Swithuni octo solidos 
ad dictos terminos equalibus porcionibus annuatim nomine terragii* solvendos. 

Dictus vero Andreas et heredes sui debent omnia honora que racionabili civitatis con- 
suetudine super eandem domum accidunt sustinere. 

Sin autem contigerit quod dictus Andreas, vel aliquis heredum suorum, debitam censum 
ad dictos terminos non reddiderit, sine contradiccione liberum erit nobis in totum tenementum 
illud intrare, et de eo cum omni emendatione, quam ipse Andreas vel heredes sui super illud 
posuerunt, juxta racionabilem voluntatem nostram ordinare. 

Ut hee autem nostra concessio et in feodo firma tradicio firma et inconcussa permaneat 
hoe scriptum in modo cirographi factum mutuis sigillis signavimus. 

Pro hac autem concessione et confirmacione dedit nobis predictus Andreas in gersumam 
unum bisantium. Hiis testibus: Helia Westman, tunc maiore Winton.; Will. parvo et 
Herbert. silver, tune prepositis: Alano de Hereford, tune senescallo de Hida: Petro de 
Hattingele ;” Rogero de Cham, tunc aldermanno magni vici; Nich. Cuppyng; Nich. Kutell ; 


Joh. de Chartres ; Briano de Garstret; Achard, marescallo domini episcopi: et aliis. 


Where there was a widow entitled to dower out of the lands agreed to be 
sold, a release by the widow was necessary. In the case which I am about to 
mention, Agnes, daughter and heiress of John le Taylour, enfeoffed William 
Brokhurst and Cristina his mother of a curtilage with the appurtenances in 


Kingsclere, and Taylour’s widow executed the following release : 


Omnibus Christi fidelibus ad quod presens scriptum pervenerit Margareta que fui uxor 
Johannis le Taylour de Kyngesclere salutem in Domino. Noveritis me in libera potestate 
et ligea viduitate mea concessisse, remisisse, et omnino imperpetuum quietum clamasse 
Willelmo Brokhurst et Cristine matri sue totum jus et clameum meum quod habui ve! aliquo 
modo habere potui racione dotis in uno curtilagio cum suis pertinenciis in Kyngesclere 


(parcels). 


* This “terragium ” or “ tarrage "’ was a species of local land tax, or ground rent, here payable 
to the cathedral church, but usually meaning the quota levied to make up the fee farm rent payable 
to the Crown for the City. 

> A hamlet in parish of Medstead, 12 miles N.E. of Winchester. 
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Habendum et tenendum predictum curtilagium ete. cum suis pertinenciis predictis 
Willelmo et Cristine et heredibus ipsius Willelmi de capitalibus Dominis feodi illius liberé 
quieté et jure hereditario imperpetuum. Ita quod nec ego predicta Margareta nec aliquis 
per me vel pro me vel nomine meo aliquid juris vel clamei in predicto curtilagio . 
cum suis pertinenciis exigere vel vendicare poterimus in futurum. 

In cujus rei testimonium ete. 

Dated at Kingsclere on the Wednesday after the Circumcision, 4 Edward III. 


Where, as in the last case but one, the payment of rent or any other con- 
dition was attached to the transfer, it was usual to make an indenture between 
the parties. That is, two copies of the feoffment were written upon the same piece 
of parchment, with some letters of the alphabet written large in the space between 
them, through which the parchment was cut with scissors in a waved or indented 
line, so as to leave half the letters on one part and half on the other, to serve as a 
tally. 

I have an indented deed between the abbot of Hyde and one who bought a 
house at Alton, in Hampshire, subject to a stipulation that he should not be at 
liberty to resell to a professed person or to a Jew. ‘This limited restraint on the 
right of free sale is good in law (Coke, Inst. 223b), and occurs in other documents 


in the same series. 


Sciant ete. quod anno Verbi Incarnati mccLx sexto ita convenit inter Willelmum abbatem 
et conventum de Hyda ex una parte, et Nicholaum Marescal! ex altera, scilicet quod predicti 
abbas et conventus dederunt, concesserunt, et hoc presenti scripto in’ modo cyrographi 
confecto confirmaverunt eidem Nicholao quoddam messuagium in villd de Aweltone. 
Habendum et tenendum liberé, quieté, integré, bene et in pace predicto Nicholao et heredibus 
suis, vel cuicunque dare, vendere, assignare vel impignorare voluerit, exceptis Judaysmo et 
domibus religiosis et omnibus aliis locis, pretextu quorum jus vel redditus dictorum abbatis 
et conventiis posset deperire et abstrahi. 

Reddendo inde annuatim ipse vel heredes sui vel assignati predictis abbati et conventui 
sex solidos sterlingorum ad quatuor terminos anni, scilicet ad Natale Domini octodecim 
denarios, ad Pascha octodecim denarios, ad festam Sancti Johannis Baptiste octodecim 
denarios, et ad festum Sancti Michaelis octodecim denarios, pro omnibus serviciis et secularibus 
demandis ad predictos abbatem et conventum et successores eorum pertinentibus, salvo 
servicio domini regis que pertinet ad tantum tenementum in eadem villa." 

Pro hac autem donacione, concessione et presentis carte confirmacione dedit dictus 


Nicholaus dictis abbati et conventui unam marcam pre man 


* This was the “ tarrage ” or proportion of the fee rm referred to above 
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Dicti vero abbas et conventus et successores eorum dicto Nicholao et heredibus suis 
predictum messuagium cum omnibus pertinenciis suis warantizabunt acquietabunt et defen- 
dent per predictum servicium contra omnes homines et feminas. 

Ut autem hee donacio, concessio, et presentis scripti confirmacio rata et stabilis imper- 
petuum permaneat, tam predictus abbas et conventus quam sepedictus Nicholaus sigilla sua 
sub alternacione apposuerunt. 

Hiis testibus : Domino Ada de Gurdon;* Johanne de Valletorta; Ricardo de la Bere; 
Johanne de la Bere; Elya Marescallo; Henrico Wyard;' tadulpho de Bello; Nicholao 


Wele ; Johanne de Aweltone, et aliis. 


Here is an example of a grant to a religious house to endow the obit or 
anniversary of the grantor. It is endorsed with the date 1266: 


Sciant etc. quod ego Simon Draparius, civis Wintonie, dedi, concessi et hac presenti 
carta mea confirmavi pro anima. Ele quondam uxoris mee et animabus parentum et bene- 
factorum nostrorum deo et ecclesie beati Petri de la Hyde Willelmo abbati et ejusdem loci 
conventui ad fabricam ecclesie memorate quondam aream meam super montes Sancti Egidii 
extra Wintoniam cum edificiis superpositis et aliis pertinenciis suis, quam emi de Nicholao le 
Tayllur, et quam idem Nicholaus habuit de dono Adomari quondam episcopi Wintoniensis, 
et extendit se in longitudine tam versus vicum qui vocatur “le Especerie” quam vicum de 
Bristoll. 

Habendum et tenendum dictam aream cum edificiis et pertinenciis predictis dictis abbati 
et conventui, ecclesie sue, et eorum successoribus liberé, quieté, hereditarié absque calumpna 
mei vel heredum meorum imperpetuum, faciendo inde domino episcopo Wintoniensi servicia 
debita et consueta.° 

Custos vero fabrice dicte ecclesie qui pro tempore fuerit solvet conventui predicto de 
fructibus dicte aree provenientibus singulis annis die obitQs dicte Ele viginti solidos nomine 
pytancie ad anniversarium suum, prout decet, faciendum, et si quod fuerit residuum, in 
utilitatem fabrice dicte ecclesie per manum dicti custodis convertatur. 

Et ego dictus Symon et heredes mei dictam aream cum suis pertinenciis dictis abbati, 
conventui, et eorum successoribus contra omnes mortales warantizare et defendere tenemur 
imperpetuum. 

Et ut hee mea donacio, concessio, presentis carte confirmacio, et warancia robur stabili- 
tatis futuris temporibus optineat presentem cartam sigilli mei impressione roboravi. 

Hiis testibus: Domino Waltero de la Brigg 


Blunt, tune senescallo de Soka Wintonie; Benedicto fabro, tunc aldermanno; Roberto le 


thesaurario de Wulvesey ; Johanne le 


* Sir Adam de Gurdon, who was outlawed for his part in the barons’ war, and was defeated in 
single combat by Prince Edward, who reversed his outlawry on coming to the throne. 
> Lord of Wyards, a small manor 1} mile north of Alton town. 


¢ The site was held of the Bishop of Winchester as lord of the Soke manor. 
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Val; Henrico de Dernegate, tune senescallo de Hyda; Ada de Norhamptone," Henrico 


Cobbe, tune prepositis civitatis Wyntonie ; et aliis, 


Here is a grant in free alms for the benefit of the souls of the grantor and his 
wife : 


Sciant ete. quod ego Edmundus carectarius de Hyda, dedi, concessi et hac presenti 


carta mea confirmavi Deo et sanctis Andree et Marie Magdalene, et altari eorundem 


sanctorum in ecclesia beati Barnabe de Hyda ad luminare ejusdem pro salute anime mee et 
Johanne uxoris mee in puram et perpetuam elemosinam duodecim denarios annui redditis 
ad festum Sancti Michaelis percipiendos de quodam messuagio super montes Sancti Egidii 
extra Wintoniam. Quod quidem messuagium situm est inter domum que fuit aliquando 
Petri Horsenemayn ex parte occidentali et domum Helie rectoris ecclesie Sancti Johannis ex 
parte orientali: quod quidem tenementum dictus Petrus tenet ex vendicione et concessione 


mea. 
Et ut hee mea donacio, concessio et presentis carte contirmacio perpetue firmitatis robur 


optineat, presentam cartam sigilli mei apposicione communivi. 


Hiis testibus: Nigello, tune senescallo de Soka; Nicholao Hatchard; Roberto le Bal; 


Johanne patre eius; Benedicto fabro; Johanne le Taylur; Johanne Belemayne; Roberto 


sruman ; Ricardo filio eius; Willelmo Stigaunt ; et aliis 


Here is a grant by a widow to the husband of her daughter in frank- 


marriage : 


Sciant ete. quod ego Johanna quondam uxor Willelmi de Chilmark in mea legitima 
viduitate dedi, concessi et hac presenti carta mea confirmavi Johanni Bischop in liberum 
maritagium cum LKditha filia mea totum illud tenementum quod habui ad mercatum 
tenementum cum omuibus suis 


socularium ” (parcels). Habendum et tenendam predictum 


pertinenciis dictis Johanni et Edithe et heredibus suis de corpore ipsius Edithe legitimé 


procreatis de me et heredibus meis vel meis assignatis liber¢, quieté, bene et in pace jure et 
hereditario, imperpetuum. 

teddendo inde annuatim mihi et heredibus meis vel meis assignatis predicti Johannes et 
Editha et heredes sui de corpore ipsius Edithe legitimé procreati unam rosam in festo nativitatis 
sancti Johannis Baptiste pro omni servicio et consuetudine et exaccione ad me et ad 
heredes meos seu assignatos inde proveniente, et faci I nde pro me et heredibus meis 
et meis assignatis dicti Johannes et Editha, et heredes su rpore ipsius Edithe legitime 
procreati capitali domino feodi illius omnia alia servicia inde debita et consueta. 


Et ego vero dicta Johanna et heredes mei vel m gnati dictum tenementum cum 


* Northington, a parish near Alresfor Hants 


» 
The snoe-market at Romsey 


3 

| 
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omnibus suis pertinenciis dictis Johanni et Edithe, et heredibus de corpore ipsius Edithe 
procreatis, contra omnes homines warantizabimus et defendemus imperpetuum. 
Et ut hec mea donacio, concessio, et presentis carte mee confirmacio perpetue firmitatis 


robur optineant presentem cartam sigilli mei impressione roboravi. Hiis testibus .. . 


Here is a precedent of a grant by deed indented of a life annuity, with power 
of distress in default of payment : 


Omnibus Christi fidelibus ad quos presens scriptum indentatum prevenerit Thomas 
Wykeham," miles, salutem in Domino. Noveritis me prefatum Thomam Wykeham con- 
cessisse et hac presenti carta mea indentata confirmasse Margerie, que fuit uxor Johannis 
Beneyt de Bottele, armigeri, unum annualem redditum decem marcarum annuatim recepi- 
endum de et in omnibus terris et tenementis meis, reversionibus, redditibus et serviciis in 
tomeseye, Stanbrygg, Okle, Maydenstone, Welles, Asshefold, et alibi infra parochiam de 
Romeseye in comitatu Suthampton, que quondam fuerunt Johannis Beneyt, mariti dicte 
Margerie, Habendum et percipiendum predictum annualem redditum decem marcarum prefate 
Margerie ad terminum vite sue, videlicet ad festum Natalis Domini, Pasche, Nativitatis 
Sancti Johannis et Sancti Michaelis archiangeli equis porcionibus. 

Et si contingat predictum annualem redditum decem marcarum a retro fore vel in parte 
vel in toto ad aliquod festum predictum per sex septimanas proxime sequentes non solutum 
extune bene liceat prefate Margerie in omnibus terris, tenementis, redditibus et serviciis, et 
in qualibet parcella eorundem, distringere et districciones sic captas penes se asportare, 
abducere et retinere, quousque redditus predictus cum arreragio inde plenarié fuerit satis- 
factus. In cujus rei testimonium ete. 


Dated | January, 12 Henry VI. (1433-4). 


Here is an early example of an indenture of sale, the consideration being a 
perpetual rent, together with the refusal of the vendor’s house at a valuation, if 
he should ever be compelled to part with it: 


Sciant etc. quod ego, Osbertus Floc, vendidi, concessi, et hac presenti carta mea con- 
tirmavi Waltero Abbati de Hyda et ejusdem loci conventui unam meam placeam vacuam 
super montem Sancti Egidii que est in latitudine in fronte viginti quatuor pedum cum tota 
placea retro usque ad metam australem, exceptis septem pedibus per lineam usque ad 
eandem metam de exitu capitalis messuagii mei. Ita quod dicta placea juxta dictam metam 
contineat in latitudine triginta et quinque pedes inter vivam sepem que est inter tenementum 
Abbatis de Dureforde versus orientem et capitale messuagium meum versus occidentem. 
‘'enendum et habendum dictis abbati et conventui, et eorum successoribus imperpetuum 


liberé, quieté et integré jure hereditario. 
* Grandnephew of Bishop William of Wykeham, and his heir. John Beneyt of Botley, for 
See the limitations of his 


whose widow this provision was made, was of kin to the bishop. 


settlement, post. 
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teddendo inde annuatim michi et heredibus meis novem denarios sterlingorum in 
nundinis Sancti Egidii pro omni servicio et seculari demanda. 

Et ego Osbertus et heredes mei debent warantizare, acquietare et defendere predictam 
placeam cum omnibus pertinenciis suis predictis abbati et conventui et eorum successoribus 
contra omnes gentes. 

Et volo et concedo pro me et heredibus meis quod si casus fortuitus super me contingat 
capitale messuagium vendere vel alienare, volo quod dicti abbas et conventus propinquiores 
suit empcioni justé et honesto modo, non pro voluntate mea, neque pro voluntate ipsorum 
abbatis et conventitis, sed per visum proborum et legalium hominum. 

Pro hae autem vendicione, concessione, et carte mee confirmacione dederunt michi 
predicti abbas et conventus duas marcas et dimidiam argenti in magno negocio meo pre 
manibus. 

Ut autem hec mea vendicio concessio et carte mee confirmacio stabilitatis robur 
optineat presentem cartam sigilli mei impressione roboravi. 

Hiis testibus: Domino Helya de Cumbe, tune constabulario Wolveseye ; Nicholao 
Hatchard, tune marescallo ; Radulpho divite ; Roberto le Val; Benedicto fabro; Johanne 


Aylward ; Osberto rufo, rotario, et aliis. 


Here is another indenture of sale of a messuage subject to a chief rent, the 


vendor being (he says) in the hands of the Jews : 


Sciant ete. quod ego Johannes de Andever et Petronilla uxor mea dedimus, concessimus, 


et hac presenti carta mea confirmavimus domino Rogero abbati de Hyda et ejusdem loci 


conventui quoddam messuagium in suburbio Wyntonie extra portam occidentalem ... . 
parcels). Habenda et tenenda sibi et successoribus suis et ecclesie sue de Hyda libere, 
quiete, pacificé et integre. 

Reddendo inde annuatim Domino regi ad festum Sancti Michaelis octo denarios pro omni 


servicio et seculari demanda. 
Pro hac autem donacione, concessione, et presentis carte confirmacione dederunt nobis 


dicti abbas et conventus ad nostras magnas necessitates, scilicet ad aequietacionem nostram 


de manibus Judeorum, decem marcas sterlingorum, ex quibus ego Johannes recep septem 


marcas et dimidiam, Petronilla uxor mea unam marcam et dimidiam, et Willelmus filius noster 


unam marcam. 


it ut hee nostra donacio, concessio et presentis carte confirmacio perpetuum robur 


optineant presentem cartam sigilli nostri apposicione roboravimus et ad majorem securitatem 


sigillo civitatis Wintonie eam fecimus communiri. 
Hiis testibus: Willelmo Speciario, tunc maiore W intone Henrico carnifice et Petro 
Johanne Edgar; Nicholao Cupping ; 


Westman, tune prepositis; Richard le Leyreys ; 
on: Ada Muremund; Willelmo 


Hugone Silvester; Waltero Coleman; Ricardo de Lavy 


Priore, et aliis. 


VOL. LIX. 
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It is observable that in this case the purchase money of ten marks was 
divided according to the respective interests of the vendors, the husband receiving 
seven and a half marks, the wife receiving one and a half marks as the contingent 
reversionary value of her dower, and the son receiving one mark as heir expectant. 
Without these shares it may be assumed that the wife and son would not have 
concurred in the sale. 

Speaking generally, married women had no power of alienating their free- 
holds. Alienations by such had to be confirmed by a fine. This was a fictitious 
action commenced and then compromised by leave of the Court of Common 
Pleas, the Court at Westminster which had cognisance of questions of property 
between subjects, whereby the property was acknowledged to be the right of the 
purchaser, after the woman had been examined apart from her husband in 
order to ascertain whether she had enfeoffed the purchaser of her own free will. 
I have here the chirograph or copy of a fine levied in the quindene of St. John 
Baptist 4 Ric. Il. (1580), under the following circumstances. A merchant of 
Lueca, James del Beel, was seised in right of his wife Amice, aunt and heir of 
Sir John de Plecy, knt., of the moiety of the manor of Coombe Bisset already 
referred to, subject to the life interest of Elizabeth, wife of Sir Philip la Vache, 
a former owner. Having sold their reversion to Wi'liam of Wykeham, James del 
Beel and his wife enfeoffed his feoffees, and these are the words of the fine by 


which the title of the latter was confirmed : 


Hee est finalis concordia in curia Domini regis apud Westm. a die Sancti Johannis 
Baptiste in quindecim dies anno regni regis Ricardi regis Anglie et Francie quarto (1380), 
coram Roberto Bealknapp, Willelmo de Skipwyth, Rogero de Kirkelm, Rogero de Fulthorp 
et Henrico de Percehay justiciariis, et postea in octabis sancti Hillarii anno regnorum eiusdem 
Regis Ricardi supradicto ibidem concessa et recordata coram prefatis Roberto Willelmo 
Rogero de Fulthorp et Henrico Hasty, justiciariis, et aliis domini regis fidelibus tunc ibi 
presentibus inter Willelmum de Wykeham episcopum Wyntoniensem, magistrum Johannem 
de Bukynham, Johannem de Campeden," clericum, Robertum Perlee, clericum, Willelmum de 
Walleworth, civem Londoniensem,” Willelmum de Worston, Michaelem Skillyng, Willelmum 
Ryngeborne, et Robertum de Cherletone, querentes, et Jacobum del Beel de Luk., merca- 
torem, et Amiciam uxorem eius, amitam et heredem Johannis de Plecy, militis, deforciantes, 
de medietate manerii de Combe Biset cum pertinenciis, qaam Philippus la Vache, chivaler, 


* Archdeacon of Surrey and Master of St. Cross Hospital, Winchester. One of the executors 


of Wykeham’s will. 
> Mayor of London in the following year. This is the Sir William Walworth who slew Wat 


Tyler in the presence of the King, 15 June, 1381, and was knighted for it. 
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et Elizabeth uxor eius tenent ad terminum vite ipsius Elizabeth Unde placitum convencion!s 
suum fuit inter nos in eadem curia, scilicet, quod predicti Jacobus et Amicia recognoverunt 
predictam medietatem cum pertinenciis esse jus ipsorum episcopi, magistri Johannis, Johannis, 
Roberti, Willelmi, Willelmi, Michaelis, Willelmi, et Roberti, et concesserunt pro se et 
heredibus ipsius Amicie quod predicta medietas cum pertinenciis quam predicti Johannes et 
Elizabeth tenuerunt ad terminum vite ipsius Elizabeth de hereditate predicte Amicie die quo 
hee concordia facta fuerit, et que post mortem ipsius Elizabeth ad prefatos Jacobum et 
Amiciam et heredes ipsius Amicie remanere debuit, post decessum eiusdem Elizabeth integre 
remaneat prefatis episcopo etc. tenendum de domino rege et heredibus suis per servicia 
inde debita et consueta imperpetuum. Et predicti Jacobus et Amicia et heredes ipsius 
Amicie warantizant predictis episcopo etc. et heredibus suis predictam medietatem cum 
pertinenciis suis contra omnes homines imperpetuum. 

Et pro hae recognicione, concessione, warantia, fine, et concordia iidem episcopus ete. 
dederunt predictis Jacobo et Amicie centum marcas argenti. Et hee concordia facta fuit 


per preceptum ipsius domini regis. 


Endorsed, 


Finis per quem Jacobus dei Beel de Luk., mercator, et Amicia uxor ejus concesserunt 
Willelmo de Wykeham, episcopo Wyntoniensi, et aliis, reversionem medietatis manerii de 
Coombe Byset quam Philippus la Vache et Elizabeth uxor ejus tenuerunt ad vitam ipsius 


Elizabethe. 


La Vache and his wife then attorned to the purchasers and did fealty. The 
attornment, which is in French, I exhibit for the sake of the seals. 


[ have said that a fine levied in the Court of Common Pleas was generally 
But there were 


speaking necessary in order to pass a married woman’s estate. 
places such as London and Winchester in which married women were able to 
dispose of their estates with the sanction of the local court. Here is an example 


from Winchester, dated in 1588. 


Sciant etc. quod nos, Nicholaus atte More et Margeria uxor mea, unanimi assensn et 
consensu dedimus, concessimus, et hac presenti carta nostra confirmavimus Thome le Warner, 
Johanni Hampton de Stoke Charyte, Ricardo Lavyngtone de la Hydestret, et Johanni 
Barbour seniori, quondam [sic] tenementum nostrum ete. quod quidem tenementum nostrum 
prefata Margeria uxor mea habuit sibi heredibus et assignatis imperpetuum de dono et 
feoffamento quondam magistri Walteri Gourda, clerici. 

Habendum et tenendum totum predictum tenementum etc. predictis Thome, Johanni, 
ticardo et Johanni, heredibus suis et assignatis suis, de capitalibus dominis feodi illius per 
servicia inde debita et de jure consueta, liberé, quieté, bene et pacificé imperpetuum. 


4 
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Et nos vero predicti Nicholaus et Margeria et heredes nostri totum predictum tencementum 
etc. contra omnes gentes warantizabimus et defendemus imperpetuum. 

In cujus rei testimonium huic presenti carte sigilla nostra apposuimus, et ad majorem 
hujus rei securitatem sigillam commune civitatis Wynton. presentibus apponi procuravimus. 

Witnesses: Richard Chamberlayn, mayor of Winchester ; Thomas Smyth, John Peveres, 
bailiffs ; Robert Bullock, alderman of Hyde Street; John Botiller; John Coumpton; John 
Bramber ; John Gervays, and others. 


Dated on the Thursday next after the Apostles Peter and Paul, 12 Richard II. (29 June, 


1388). 


Indorsed, 

Lecta fuit presens carta in Curia Civitatis Wynton. tenta ibidem die veneris proximo 
ante festum translacionis Sancti Martini episcopi anno regni Regis Ricardi secundi post 
conquestum Anglie duodecimo et irrotulata in rotulo cartarum et universorum scriptorum de 
eodem anno. Et Margeria infrascripta diligenter examinata cognovit* qaod non fuit 
per virum suum coacta nec compulsa set spontanea voluntate ratinicavit et confirmavit 
factum viri sui. Et concessa est seisina de tenementis infrascriptis juxta tenorem presentis 
carte secundum consuetudinem civitatis, salvo jure cujuslibet. 


This local custom was recognised by the judges in Alice Payne’s case,” where 
the judges say, ‘“ We tell you, that by the custom of Winchester, where the 
tenements are, if a husband and wife make a feoffment, and the wife comes into 
their Court and acknowledges that it is her work, she is barred for ever.” 

The alienation of lands by will, except in London, Winchester, and a few 
other favoured places, where a special custom prevailed, was not directly possible 
before the 32nd year of King Henry VIII. Hence the wills of this period usually 
deal with personal estate alone, which in those days was limited to household stuff 
and live and dead stock. I have an example of such a will, that of John Brewere 
of Romsey, made in 1425. The probate at its foot bears the seal of Langthorn, 
The widow is sole executrix, and the whole of the property is 
given ad pios usus. Brewere was a landowner at Romsey, and his widow was no 
doubt provided for by her dower. I set out this will as an example of many 


the commissary. 


others : 

In Dei nomine Amen decimo die mensis Septembris anno Domini Millesimo cecc™® 
vicesimo quinto Ego Johannes Brewere ville Romeseye compos mentis et sane memorie 
existens condo testimonium in hunec modum. In primis lego animam meam Deo sancte Marie 

* Acknowledged. “ You gave them a cognovit for the amount of your costs after the trial, I am 
told, said Mr. Jackson.” (Pickwick, ch. xlvi.) 


’ Year Book, 18 Edward III. Rolls Series, 376 
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et omnibus Sanctis eius corpusque meum ad sepeliendum in cimiterio ecclesie parochialis 
sancti Laurencii de Romeseye. Item lego fabrice ecclesie Cathedralis Sancti Swithuni 
W yntonie xij’. Item lego domino Jobanni perpetuo vicario ecclesie parochialis Sancti 
Laurencii de Romeseye unum tricennale.* Item lego duobus clericis parochialibus ibidem 
cuilibet eorum iiij‘. Residuum vero omnium bonorum meorum non legatoram do et lego 
Dionysie uxori mee ut ipsa disponat et ordinet pro anima mea ut sibi viderit melius expediri. 
Ad istud testamentum faciendum bene et fideliter exsequendum ordino, facio et constituo 
executricem meam Dionysiam uxorem meam supradictam. 

Probatum fuit presens testamentum coram nobis, Johanne Langthorn, venerabilis in 
Christo patris et domini Henrici,” Dei gracia Wyntoniensis episcopi, commissario et seques- 


tratore generali. 


Where the law is not in accordance with public convenience, a loophole is 
sometimes found. Men got round the law which restrained the devising of 
estates in fee simple by enfeoffing friends who could be trusted to carry out their 
wishes. It was probably in the reign of Richard II., says Hallam (Constitutional 
History, c. vi.), that the Chancellor began to establish his jurisdiction to enforce 
trusts of this kind. I will give one example of such a grant to feoffees, dated 


17 Richard II. (1393): 


Sciant ete. quod ego, Johannes Forester, de Romesye, dedi, concessi et hac presenti 
carta mea confirmavi Johanni Walcote, capellano, Rogero Pusye, vicario de Romesye, Thome 
Bruyn, capellano, et Roberto Poynant omnia terras et tenementa mea, reversiones, redditus, 
et servicia que habeo in villa de Romesye et extra, cum omnibus suis pertinenciis, omnibus 
arboribus parvis et magnis circa terras ipsius Johannis Forester crescentibus exceptis, quos 
idem Johannes penes se reservat ad prosternendum, abducendum, et proficium suum inde 
faciendum, quociens et quando sibi placuerit, absque calumpnia seu impedimento alicujus 
feoffati supradicti. 

Habendum et tenendum omnia predicta terras et tenementa, reversiones, redditus et 
servicia, exceptis arboribus supra dictis, prefatis Johanni, Rogero, Thome, et Roberto, et 
heredibus et assignatis eorum, de capitalibus dominis feodorum illoruam per servicia inde 


debita et consueta. 


Et ego vero predictus Johannes Forester et heredes mei omnia predicta terras et tene- 


menta, reversiones redditus et servicia, exceptis arboribus supradictis, prefatis Johanni, 
Rogero, Thome et Roberto, et heredibus et assignatis eorum, contra omnes gentes warantiza- 
bimus et defendemus imperpetuum. 


In cujus rei testimonium ete. 


[ give the following example of a settlement by the feoffees of a deceased 


* A trental or month’s mind, viz. the price of thirty day 3” masses 


* Henry Beaufort, bishop of Winchester 1404-1447 
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person, one Roger Ingepenne, upon his widow, Margery Ingepenne, for life, 
remainder to his son Richard in tail, remainder to his daughter Isabel in tail, 


remainder to John de la Ryver, his heirs and assigns. 


Sciant etc. quod nos, Hugo Craan, civis civitatis Wynton, Ricardus Colshull, Johannes 
Kyng et Johannes Gybbes, capellani, dedimus concessimus et hac presenti carta nostra 
indentata confirmavimus Margerie nuper uxori Roberti Inkepenne omnia terras et tenementa 
nostra redditus et servicia cum omnibus suis pertinenciis que nuper habuimus ex dono et 
feoffamento dicti Roberti in com. Sutht. Dedimus eciam et concessimus prefate Margerie 
reversionem omnium terrarum et tenementorum, reddituum et serviciorum, cum omnibus 
suis pertinenciis, que Isabella mater predicti Roberti tenet ad terminum vite sue in dotem 
in Bertone Stacy, Gavelacre, Middeltone, et Langeparisshe in comitata predicto. 

Habendum et tenendum omnia predicta terras et tenementa, redditus et servicia cum 
omnibus suis pertinenciis simul cum reversione omnium terrarum et tenementorum et 
serviciorum predictorum cum omnibus suis pertinenciis ad totum terminum vite predicte 
Margerie de capitalibus dominis feodi illius per servicia inde debita et de jure consueta. Et 
post decessum prefate Margerie volumus et concedimus quod omnia predicta terras et tene- 
menta cum omnibus suis pertinenciis simul cum reversione predicta cum omnibus suis 
pertinenciis integreé remaneant Ricardo, filio predictorum Roberti et Margerie, et heredum 
de corpore suo legitimé procreatorum, Tenendum de capitalibus dominis (ut supra). Et si 
contingat predictum Robertum sine heredibus de corpore suo legitimé procreatis obire, tunc 
volumus et concedimus quod omnia terras etc. (ut supra) integre remaneant Isabelle, sorori 
predicti Ricardi, et filie predicti Roberti, et heredibus de corpore suo legitim? procreatis 
Tenendum de capitalibus (ut supra). Et si contingat predictam Isabellam sine heredibus 
de corpore suo legitimé procreatis obire, tunc volumus et concedimus quod omnia predicta 
terras et tenementa cum omnibus suis pertinenciis simul cum reversione predicta cum 
omnibus suis pertinenciis integre remaneant Johanni de la Ryver, filio Thome de la Ryver, 
heredibus et assignatis suis imperpetuum. Tenendum etc. (ut supra). 

In cujus rei testimonium etc. Witnesses: Bernard Brocas, John Sonde, Sir Thomas 
Wortynge, knt., Thomas Warner, John Wayte, John Hampton, William Overton, Jasper 
Wodelok, John Tank, and others. 

Dated Thursday after Conversion of St. Paul, 12 Richard Il. (1389). 


In the City of London, however, and in a few favoured places, such as 
Winchester, lands might be devised by will in virtue of a special custom. I have 
an example from Winchester, the will of Hugh Cran," dated 20th April, 1401, and 
proved in the Prerogative Court on the 14th December following. We have 
heard of him already as one of the feoffees of Roger Inkepenne, and I am disposed 
to conjecture that he married his widow. The will comes from the Hyde Abbey 


* He was mayor of Winchester in 1358, 1366, and 1370. 
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series at Winchester College. Cran specifically devised the house in which he 
lived and a quantity of other house property to his wife Isabel for life, remainder 
to John de la Ryver, his heirs and assigns; the rest of his landed estate to be 
sold by his executors after his widow’s death, and the proceeds of sale to be 
applied ad pios usus. The will is endorsed with a memorandum to the effect that 
it was read and enrolled at a Boroughmote held on the Decollation of St. John 
Baptist, 3 Hen. IV., and that seisin was granted to the widow “ per visum alder- 
manni vici.” 

I now come to mortgages. The earliest form, I think, of a charge on land is 
the vivum vadium or living pledge (Blackstone, Book II. ch. x), where a man 
enfeoffs another of his estate to hold until the rents and profits shall have repaid 
the sum borrowed. This is what is sometimes called a Welsh mortgage. Here 


is an example of the year 1549 : 


Die Lune proxima ante festum Sancti Martini Episcopi, anno regni regis Edvardi 
vicesimo tercio, convenit inter Matildam Thurmond ex parte una et dominum Symonem de 
Wynton, ex altera, videlicet quod predicta Matilda tradidit, dimisit et concessit predicto 
Symoni unum messuagium cum sex acris et dimidia terre et omnibus suis pertinenciis quod 
tenuit in dotem in villa de Wyk. juxta Wyntoniam ad terminum sex annorum proximo 
sequencium plenarié completorum. 

Tenendum sibi et heredibus suis vel suis assignatis per predictum terminum pro viginti 
et octo solidis sterlingorum in quibus predicta Matilda sibi tenetur ex mutuo. 

Reddendo inde annuatim priori Sancti Swithuni Wynton. tres solidos et sex denarios ad 
festaum Sancti Martini episcopi predicti durante termino predicto pro omni servicio et seculari 
demanda. 

Et si contingat (quod absit) predictam Matildam infatam (sic) discedere infra terminum 
predictum, tunc concedit et vult quod executores sui nullam habeant potestatem ordinandi, 
distribuendi, nec acquietanciam faciendi, antequam iidem executores predicto Symoni et 
heredibus vel assignatis suis de residuo debiti predicti jure racionabili satisfecerint. In 


cuius rei testimonium, etc. 


A commoner way was by feoffment absolute, accompanied by a “ defeasance ” 
or instrument making the feoffment void in the event of payment by a day 
certain. This was the “ mortuum vadium” or mortgage. Here is an example of 


the year 1351: 


Sciant etc. quod ego, Johannes Ottewerthe de Kyugesclere, dedi, concessi et hac presenti 
carta mea confirmavi Willelmo Brokhurst pro quadam summa pecanie in manibus soluta sex 
Habendum et tenendum 


acras terre mee cum suis pertinenciis in campis de Kyngescle: 
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predictas sex acras terre cum suis pertinenciis predicto Willelmo, heredibus et assignatis suis, 
de capitalibus dominis feodi illius liberé quieté et jure hereditario per servicia inde debita et 
consueta imperpetuum. Et ego predictus Johannes et heredes mei predictas sex acras terre 
cum suis pertinenciis predicto Willelmo heredibus et assignatis suis contra omnes gentes 
warantizabimus et defendemus imperpetuum. 

In cujus rei testimonium ete. 

Dated at Kingsclere on Monday, St. John Baptist’s day, 5 Edward III. 


This was the defeasance, which bears the same date as the feoffment, and 


in later years would have formed part of the mortgage deed : 


Noverint universi ad quos presens scriptum pervenerit, quod cum Johannes Otteworthe 
nuper dederit, concesserit et per cartam de feoffamento confirmaverit Willelmo Brokhurst 
sex acras terre cum suis pertinenciis in campis de Kyngesclere, habendum et tenendum sibi 
et heredibus suis juxta tenorem predicte carte imperpetuum: Noveritis eciam quod si predictus 
Johannes vel ejus attornatus solvat predicto Willelmo vel suo certo attornato in ecclesia beate 
Marie de Kyngesclere centum et quindecim solidos et quinque denarios sterlingorum in festo 
omnium Sanctorum et in festo Natalis Domini proximé sequentibus post datam presentis 
scripti per equales porciones, extunc predicta carta feoffamenti predicti vacua sit et pro 
nulla existat, et predicte sex acre terre cum suis pertinenciis predicto Johanni vel heredibus 
suis in feodum venient. 

Et si predictus Johannes de solucione predicta ad terminos prenominatos in parte vel in 
toto deficiet, extunc predicta carta feoffamenti predicta perpetuum robur obtineat, et 
predicte sex acre terre cui suis pertinenciis predicto Willelmo vel heredibus suis remaneant 
imperpetaum. 

In cujus rei testimonium ete. 


Here is another defeasance, providing for the repayment of the loan by 


instalments : 


Hec indentura testatur quod cum Thomas Barbour de Basyngstoke dederit et per 
cartam suam feoffaverit Waltero Waryn de eadem in omnibus terris et tenementis suis 
in Basyngstoke, ut in quadam carta inde dicto Waltero facta plenarié apparet, cuius carte 
data est die lune in festo Sancti Hillarii, Tamen predictus Walterus vult et concedit, pro se 
heredibus et executoribus suis, quod si prefatus Thomas aut aliquis alius nomine suo solvat 
seu solvi faciat predicto Waltero aut suo certo attornato quinque libras legalis monete 
Anglie infra quinque annos proximdé futuros post festum Sancti Michaelis proximéd futurum 
post datam presencium, videlicet quolibet anno xx’, videlicet x* prime solucionis in festo 
Sancti Michaelis proximd futuro post datam presencium et x* in festo Pasche tunc postea 


proximd sequenti, et sic de anno in anno ad festum predictum, donee plena solucio pre- 
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dictarum quingne librarum predicto Waltero fuerit satisfacta, quod extune predicta carta 
feoffamenti cum seisina careat suo vigore et pro nulla habeatur. 

Sin autem prefatus Thomas vult et concedit, pro se, heredibus et executoribus suis, quod 
si ita contingat, quod idem Thomas defecerit de aliqua solucione ad aliquod festum supra 
limitatum, quod extune predicta carta feoffamenti cum seisina stet in suo robore et officio. 
In cujus rei testimonium ete. 


Dated at Basingstoke on Saint Hilary’s day, 8 He: V. (13 January, 1420-1 


When the money was paid by the appointed day a release was usually taken 
for the protection of the mortgagor. When the money was not paid until after 


the appointed day a reconveyance became necessary. Here is an example : 


Sciant ete. quod ego, Walterus Waryn de Basyngstoke, dedi, concessi et hac presenti 
carta mea confirmavi Willelmo Fox, alias dictus Barbour, filio et heredi Thome Fox de 
Basyngstoke omnia illa terras et tenementa cum omnibus eorum pertinenciis que nuper 


habui ex dono et concessione predicti Thome in la et campis de Basyngstoke, et que 
michi prefato Waltero et heredibus meis forisfuerunt (sic) causa non solucionis quinque 
librarum in morgagio, prout in quibusdam indenturis inde inter me prefatum Walterum et 
predictum Thomam factis plene liquet. 

Habendum et tenendum omnia predicta terras et tenementa cum omnibus eorum 
pertinenciis prefato Willelmo et heredibus de corpore suo legitimé procreatis de capitalibus 
dominis feodi illius per servicia inde debita et de jure consueta. 

Et si contingat dictum Willelmum absque heredibus de corpore suo procreatis decedere, 
quod tune omnia predicta terras et tenementa, cum eorum ubique pertinenciis, rectis 
heredibus predicti Thome remaneant imperpetuum, tenendum de capitalibus dominis feodi in 
firma predicta. 

In cujus rei testimonium etc. 


Dated at Basingstoke on St. Gregory’s day, 7 Henry VI. (12 March, 1428-9). 


Indentures of exchange, by which two persons severally seised of lands 
mutually enfeoff each other, are not uncommon. Here is an example of one 
dated in the year 1266: 


Anno ab Incarnacione domini mccix. sexto ad festum purificacionis beate Marie virginis 
fuit hee convencio facta inter fratrem N. priorem de Enedewelle ex parte una et Matheum 
tiliam domini Jacobi de Escures ex altera, videlicet, quod dictus Matheus dedit, concessit et 
quietum clamavit pro se et heredibus suis dicto N. priori de Enedewelle et monachis ibidem 
comorantibus, et omnibus suis successoribus imperpetuum, unam acram terre sue cum omnibus 
suis pertinenciis in villa de Hupnateleghe que quidem acra vocatur Meracre .... et pro 
hac donacione et concessione dedit dictus M. prior dicto Matheo in excambium unam acram 


VOL. LIX. 27 
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quam quidem acram terre cum omnibus 
suis pertinenciis dictus N. prior dedit, concessit et quietum clamavit pro se et successoribus 
suis dicto Matheo et heredibus suis vel quibuscunque ejus assignatis imperpetuum. 
In cujus rei testimonium partes presenti scripto in modum cyrographi collecto sigilla 
sua apposuerunt 
Witnesses: Sir Ralph de Basing, Sir Martin de Westrope, knts. ; Jordan de Westrope, 


Michael Martin, Philip le Vezie, John de la Hale, John Germain, John Ibernasie, John le 


Frances, Henry de Louce, and others. 


As regards settlements, [ have given an example of a grant in frank marriage, 
and of a settlement by the feoffees of a deceased person upon his widow and 
I will now give a somewhat more elaborate example of a similar post 
Here is the feoffment by the settlor, followed 


children. 
mortem settlement of later date. 
in three months by the settlement, the death having occurred meanwhile : 


Sciant ete. quod ego, Johannes atte Nasshe de Basyngstoke, dedi etc. domino Radulpho 
Burgeys, perpetuo vicario ecclesie parochialis ibidem, et Thome Ayllward de eadem, omnia 
terras et tenementa mea, redditus et servicia, cum omnibus eorum juribus et pertinenciis 
universis que habeo die confeccionis presencium in villa (et) pratis de la Wildemoure sive in 
campis de Basyngstoke predicta. 

Habendum et tenendum omnia predicta terras et tenementa, redditus et servicia, cum 
omnibus eorum juribus et pertinenciis universis, predictis Radulpho et Thome, eorum 
heredibus sive eorum assignatis, de capitalibus dominis feodi illius per redditus et servicia 
que inde debentur imperpetuum Et ego etc. (warranty). In cujus rei testimonium etc. 
Dated at Basingstoke, 18 March, 11 Henry LV. (1409-10), 


This is the settlement : 


Sciant ete. quod nos Radulphus Burgeys, vicarius de Basyngstoke, et Thomas Aylleward 
de eadem dedimus etc. Margarete Sterlyng que fuit uxor Johannis atte Nasshe de Basyng- 
stoke predicta omnia terras, tenementa et prata cum omnibus eorum pertinenciis in Basyng- 
stoke et Wildmoure que nuper habuimus ex dono et concessione supradicti Johannis prout 
in quadam carta inde nobis confecta plenius apparet. 

Habendum et tenendum omnia predicta etc. dicte Margarete ad terminum vite eiusdem 
Margarete de capitalibus dominis feodi illius per redditus et servicia inde debita et de jure 
consueta, ut predictum est. Et post decessum dicte Margarete volumus et concedimus per 
presentes quod omnia predicta etc. remanebunt Willelmo atte Nasshe filio supradictorum 
Johannis atte Nasshe et Margarete, et heredibus de corpore dicti Willelmi legitimeé pro- 
creatis, tenendum (ut supra), Et si contingat dictum Willelmum sine heredibus de corpore 
suo legitimé procreatis obire (quod absit) quod extunc omnia predicta etc. remanebunt 
Klizabethe atte Nasshe, filie supradictorum Johannis et Margarete et heredibus de corpore 
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suo legitimé exeuntibus tenendum (ut supra). Et si contingat (similar limitations to 
Joan atte Nasshe, a sister, and Henry Moryn, a son of Agnes atte Nasshe, a sister of the 
settlor). 

Sealed by Ingelram atte Moore and William Anne, bailiffs of the liberty of Basingstoke, 
and others, and dated there on St. John Baptist’s day, 11 Henry IV. (1410). 


Here is a settlement by a lord of a manor on a man and wife and their issue, 


remainder in default of issue to the settlor : 


Sciant ete. quod ego, Willelmus Fyfhide, filius et heres Willelmi Fyfhide, dedi ete. 
Rogero Somonor de Elzevelde (Ellisfield) et Alicie uxori ejus unum curtilagium ete. 
(parcels). 

Habendum et tenendum predictum curtilagium ete. predictis Rogero et Alicie uxori eius 
et heredibus de corpore ipsius Rogeri legitime procreatis, Reddendo inde annuatim michi et 
heredibus meis duodecim solidos argenti ad duos anni terminos, videlicet ad festum pasche 
sex solidos et ad festum Sancti Michaelis sex solidos et sectam curie de tribus septimanis 
in tres septimanas cum herietto quando acciderit pro omnibus aliis serviciis et seculambus 
demandis, salvo servicio Domini Regis. Et ego ete. (warranty). Et si contingat quod 
predictus Rogerus obierit sine heredibus de corpore suo legitimé procreatis, tune predictum 
curtilagium etc. ad predictum Willelmum, heredes et assignatos suos, integré revertantur 
imperpetuum., 

In cujus rei testimonium etc. Dated at Ellisfield on the Monday after All Saints, 
39 Edward IIL. (1365). 

Seal nearly perfect, a fine impression, | inch across, with shield charged with three 


water-bougets. 


The last instrument would perhaps be better described as an endowment 
‘pro servicio et homagio suo”’ of a dependant, than as a settlement. The next is 


a real settlement by a man on his son and his son’s wife: 


Noverint universi quod ego Johannes de Romeseie dedi concessi et hoe presenti scripto 
meo confirmavi Johanni, filio meo, et Alicie, uxori ejus, omnes terras et tenementa, redditus 
et servicia, cum omnibus pertinenciis suis que habeo in Westfernham. 

Habendum et tenendum predicta terras et tenementa, redditus et servicia, cum omnibus 
pertinenciis suis predictis Johanni et Alicie et heredibus de corpore eorum legitime pro- 
creatis de me et heredibus meis liberé quieté bene et in pace imperpetuum. 

Reddendo inde annuatim michi et heredibus meis unam rosam ad festum nativitatis 
Sancti Johannis Baptiste pro omni servicio ad me pertinente et faciendo eciam pro me 
capitalibus domines feodi illius servicia inde debita et nsueta. 

Ego vero predictus Johannes et heredes mei etc. (clause of warranty). 

Et in contingat predictos Johannem et Aliciam sine herede de corpore eorum legitimé 
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procreato obire (quod absit) tune predicta terras etc. michi et rectis heredibus meis integre 


revertantur. In cnjus rei testimonium ete. 
Dated at Westfernham, on the Thursday after St. Barnabas, 14 Edward III. (1340). 


The next is a settlement by William of Wykeham of the manors of Burnham 
and Bream, in Somerset, on the occasion of the marriage of his eldest grand- 
nephew with Alice Uvedale. The settlement on the bishop for life, remainder to 
the said William Wykeham and Alice Uvedale, and the heirs male of their bodies ; 
remainder to Thomas Wykeham, brother of the said William Wykeham, and the 
heirs male of his body ; remainder to John Wykeham, another brother of the said 
William Wykeham, and the heirs male of his body; remainder to the heirs of the 
body of the said William Wykeham; remainder to the heirs of the body of the 
said Thomas Wykeham; remainder to the heirs of the body of the said John 
Wykeham; remainder to Thomas Warenner and Joan his wife and the heirs male 
of their bodies; remainder to William Ryngeborne and Edith his wife and the 
heirs male of their bodies; remainder to Agnes, widow of Guy Aynho, and the 
heirs male of her body; remainder to William Maviell and Isabel his wife and the 
heirs male of their bodies; remainder to John Beneyt of Botley and the heirs 
male of his body ; remainder to the heirs of Joan Warenner; remainder to the 
heirs of Edith Ryngeborne ; remainder to the heirs of Agnes Aynho ; remainder 
to the heirs of Isabel Maviell ; remainder to the heirs of John Beneyt ; remainder 
to the right heirs of the bishop. 

Provided always that if the intended marriage between William Wykeham 
and Alice Uvedale shall not be celebrated before Michaelmas next, it shall be 
lawful for the feoffees of the bishop to re-enter and hold the manors, etc. as of 


their former estate : 


Hee indentura facta inter Reverendum in Christo patrem et dominum, dominum 
Willelmum de Wikeham, permissione divina Episcopum Wyntoniensem, ex parte una et 
Nicholaum de Wikeham, Archidiaconum Wiltes, Johannem de Wikeham, personam ecclesie 
de Crundale, Johannem de Campeden, et Willelmum Ryngeborne ex parte altera, testatur 
quod dicti Nicolaus et Johannes de Wikeham, Johannes de Campeden et Willelmas de 
Ryngeborne per presentes concesserunt et dimiserunt dicto domino Episcopo maneria sua 
de Burnham et Breme in comitatu Som’ cum omnibus suis pertinenciis. 

Habendum et tenendum dicta maneria eidem domino Episcopo ad totam vitam suam. 
Ita quod post mortem dicti domini Episcopi predicta maneria de Burnham et Breme cum 
suis pertinenciis integré remaneant Willelmo Wikeham, consanguineo dicti domini Episcopi, 


et Alicie Uvedale et heredibus masculis de corpore ipsius Willelmi consanguinei legitime 
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procreatis. Ita quod &c. (successive limitations in tail male and tail general as above) et 
si nullus heres de corpore ipsius Johannis Beneyt fuerit procreatus, tune predicta maneria 
cum suis pertinenciis integré remaneant rectis heredibus dicti domini Episcopi imperpetuum. 
Proviso semper, quod si sponsalia inter dictos Willelmum Wikeham, consanguineum, et 
Aliciam Uvedale non celebrantur citra festam sancti Michaelis archiangeli proximum futurum, 
quod extunc bene liceat dictis Nicholao de Wikeham, Johanni de Wikeham, Johanni de 
Campeden et Willelmo de Ryngeborne dicta maneria cum suis pertinenciis reintrare et in 
pristino statu eorum retinere imperpetuum. In cujus rel testimonium, ete. 


Dated Ist July, 20 Ric. II. (1396). 


I now come to leases. Leases were then, as now, one of the most important 
and commonest forms of chattel interest in land. I have not yet come on an 
example of a lease of land from year to year. Hallam (Const. Hist. ch. xiii.) says 
that tenancy from year to year is of very recent introduction. But surely there 
must always have been a class of occupiers of land who were not either lessees for 
terms of years or lessees for lives. There was a class of tenants at will, no doubt ; 
but tenancy at will, in a country where it takes a year to grow a crop of corn, 
implies tenancy for one year certain or from year to year. The greater part of 
the agricultural land of England is cultivated, | believe, by tenants from year to 
year, and at present I see no reason to doubt that it has been cultivated under 
similar conditions of tenancy from the earliest times, not written conditions of 
tenancy, but verbal. ‘This impression of mine is confirmed by the existence of a 
great number of husbandmen’s bonds of the fourteenth century and later. These 
are single bonds, with no condition expressed, given by husbandmen or tenant 


farmers to their landlords. With what possible object can such bonds have been 


given, except the object of securing payment of the rent and proper cultivation of 


the soil ? 
I give here an example of one of these bonds, dated on the day of SS. Simon 


and Jude, 27 Henry VI. : 


Noverint universi per presentes nos Jacobum Lanetord de Duryngton in comitatu W iltes, 


husbondman, Johannem Thurborn de Ambresbury in comitatu predicto, husbondman, et 


Johannem Hount de Alton in eodem comitatu, husbondman, teneri et per presentes firmiter 
obligari Roberto Thurbern, custodi collegii vocati seynt Marie College of W ynchestre juxta 
W yntoii, in centum libris bone et legalis monete Anglie, solvendis eidem custodi aut success- 
oribus suis custodibus in festo Natalis Domini proximo futuro post datam presencium. Ad 
quam quidem solucionem predicto festo bene et fideliter faciendam obligamus nos, heredes et 
executores nostros, et quemlibet nostriim pro se pro toto et in solido firmiter per presentes. 


In cujus rei testimonium ete. 


ee 


r . 
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Leases for the life of the tenant, or for the lives of the tenant, his wife, and 
one of his children, are very common. Leases for lives of strangers in blood, 
selected by the lessee as being good lives, had not, I think, come in in the 
fourteenth century, At any rate, I have not met with examples of them. It is 
remarkable that this once so common form of tenancy should now be going out, 
when it can be made secure by life insurance in a way which was not possible 
in the days when it was so popular. But even when so secured it is a bad form 
of tenancy, for landlord as well as tenant. 

I have here an example of a very curious lease. 
her eldest son of her dower estate for the term of her life in consideration of an 
annuity of 20s. and board and lodging in the family mansion during the rest of 
her life, a sort of corrody in point of fact. It is dated at Ellisfield, near 
Basingstoke, on the Tuesday next after St. Agatha, 47 Edward IIT. (5 February, 


It is a lease by a widow to 


1372-5). 

Hec indentura testatur, quod ita convenit inter Aliciam que fuit uxor Roberti Langrede 
de Elsefelde ex parte una et Thomam filium et heredem predicti Roberti ex parte altera, 
quod predicta Alicia tradidit, concessit et ad firmam dimisit predicto Thome omnia terras et 
tenementa sua cum omnibus suis pertinenciis in Elsefelde sancti Martini que eidem Alicie 
contingunt nomine dotis de libero tenemento predicti Roberti quondam viri sui in eadem 
villa. 

Habendum et tenendum omnia predicta terras et tenementa cum omnibus suis pertinen- 
ciis predicto Thome, heredibus et assignatis suis, de capitalibus dominis feodi illius per 
servicia inde debita et de jure consueta ad terminum vite ipsius Alicie 

Et reddendo inde prefate Alicie et assignatis suis annuatim durante vita ipsius Alicie 
viginti solidos bone et legalis monete ad quatuor anni terminos principales equis porcionibus. 
Et quod predictus Thomas, heredes et assignati sui, invenient predicte Alicie victum suum ad 
terminum vite dicte Alicie ut in potu et cibis prout pro statu ipsius Alicie competenter. 

Et predictus Thomas vult et concedit pro se, heredibus et assignatis suis, quod si 
predictus redditus viginti solidorum durante vita ipsius Alicie ad aliquem terminum pre- 
notatum aretro existat, seu in victu inveniendo prefate Alicie deficiat, quod extunc bene 
licebit predicte Alicie in omnibus terris et tenementis predicti Thome distringere et 
districciones per ipsam vel per certum attornatum suum captas abducere, asportare et 
retinere, quousque de omnibus premissis et eorum arraragiis, dampnis et expensis, si qua 
sunt, plenarié sit ei satisfactum. 

Et preterea predictus Thomas pro concessione et dimissione predicta tenementorum 
predictorum vult et concedit pro se et heredibus suis quod predicta Alicia habeat et possi- 
deat unum solarium cum duobus celariis subtus predicti solarii vocati le Nywechaumbre 
tegulis coopertum infra citum predictorum in parte boreali edificatum, et unam placeam 


competentem ubi eidem Alicie placuerit in celario ad finem aule in parte boreali tenementorum 
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predictorum pro lecto suo ibidem construendo et possidendo, cum libero introitu et egressu 
per aulam predictam ad cameras et lectum predictas ad totum terminum vite dicte Alicie. 

Et pro maiori securitate ad predictas convenciones observandas predictus Thomas 
obligat se, heredes et executores suos, omnia terras et tenementa sua ac omnia bona sua 
mobilia et immobilia ad quorumcumque manus devenerint in viginti libris bone et legalis 
monete, Solvendis predicte Alicie in ecclesii Sancti Martini de Elsefelde statim postquam in 


aliqua parte premissorum defecerit, sine aliqua dilacione. In cujus rei testimoniam, ete. 


Here is an example of a lease to a man, his wife, and their daughter, for their 
lives and the life of the survivor of them; a very common form, although the 
right of pre-emption given to the lessees is special. It is dated at Kingsclere 


9th August, 13 Richard II (1382). 


Notum sit universis quod nos, Ricardus atte Forde et Alicia uxor mea, de parochia de 
Kyngesclere, concessimus et dimisimus Johanni atte Hethe, Matilde uxori sue, et Johanne 
filie eorundem, de Kyngesclere, unum cotagium cum curtilagio adiacente scituatum in villa de 
Kyngesclere (parcels). 

Habendum et tenendum predictum cotagium cum curtilagio adiacente cum suis perti- 
nenciis universis prefatis Johanni, Matilde et Johanne ad totam vitam eortindem et cuiusque 
eorum diucius viventis. Reddendo inde annuatim nobis et heredibus nostris duos solidos [ et} 
tres denarios legalis monete ad festa Sancti Michaelis et Pasche bene et fideliter per equales 
porciones solvendos pro omni servicio seculari, exactione et demanda, salvo servicio domini 
regis. 

Et si dictus redditus ij* et iij denariorum ad aliquem terminum quo solvi debeat aretro 
sit per quindenam non solutus, tunc bene liceat nobis et heredibus nostris in dicto cotagio 
cum curtilagio distringere et districciones sic captas penes nos retinere quousque de dicto 
redditu nobis vel heredibus nostris plenarié fuerit satisfactum. 

Kt dicti Johannes, Matilda et Johanna predictum cotagium cum curtilagio manutenebunt 
et sustentabunt sumptibus suis propriis durante vita corum seu cujusque eorum diucius 
viventis. 

Nec liceat nobis vel heredibus nostris dictum cotagium cum curtilagio cum suis 
pertinenciis alteri quam prefatis Johanni, Matilde et Johanne durante vita ecorum et 
cuiusque eorum diucius viventis alienare dum tamen ipsi Johannes, Matilda et Johannes 
tantum voluerint dare, quantum aliquis alius nobis et heredibus nostris optulerit, sub pena 
centum solidorum bone monete et legalis ipsis Johanni, Matilde et Johanne infra quindenam 
post alienacionem huiusmodi factam solvendorum. Et nos predictus Ricardus, Alicia et 
heredes nostri etc. (clause of warranty). 


In cujus rei testimonium ete, 


Blackstone says (Book ii. ch. ix.) that really long leases, such as leases for 


300 years or a thousand years, were certainly in use in the time of Edward IL., 
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and probably of Edward [., but I have not met with an example, though I have 
heard of a lease for 10,000 years dated in the latter reign. 

Leases for 999 years, which are now preferred to freehold in the Isle of 
Wight, have replaced feoffments of the freehold at a chief rent, of which an 
example has been given. I have here an example of a lease for a hundred years 
to the prior of Andwell, near Basingstoke, but it must, I think, be regarded as 
something special, inasmuch as all that the prior undertook to do was to assart 
the land, that is to grub the timber and underwood and bring the land into 
cultivation, for which a very much shorter term of years would have repaid him. 
It is dated at Andwell on the Sunday next after St. Gregory, 5 Richard I, 


Omnibus Christi fidelibus presens scriptum visuris vel audituris Willelmus Cawon de 
Upnatelegh salutem in domino sempiternam, Noveritis me tradidisse, concessisse et ad 
terminum centum annorum pro me et heredibus meis sive executoribus ad firmam dimisisse 
Gialfrido de Lylle, priori de Enedewelle, et fratribus suis sive successoribus, unam acram, etc. 
(parcels). 

Habendum et tenendum dictam acram ete. predicto Galfrido priori et fratribus sive 
successoribus suis de me et heredibus meis sive executoribus meis liberé, quieté, bene et in 
pace usque ad terminum predictorum centum annorum proximd sequenciam plenarié com- 
pletorum. 

Ita quod liceat dicto Galfrido priori, et fratribus suis sive successoribus suis omnimodas 
arbores in dictis duabus acris crescentes eradicare et prosternere quandocunque sibi 
placuerit absque alicujus contradiccione, calumpna, seu impedimento mei, heredum meorum, 
seu executorum meorum. Kt si contingat me, heredes meos sive executores meos, predictum 
terminum centum annorum in aliquo frangere vel contradicere, volo et concedo per presentes 
quod ego et heredes mei et executores mei obligari dicto Galfrido, fratribus suis sive 
successoribus suis, in viginti marcis sterlingorum. 

Et ego predictus Willelmus Cawon et heredes mei predictam acram etc. cum suis 
pertinenciis predicto Galfrido priori, et fratribus suis sive successoribus suis, ad terminum 
centum annorum contra omnes gentes warantizabimus et securé defendemus. 


In cujus rei ete. 


[ have an example of a repairing lease. It is a lease of a shop on St. Giles’ 
Hill, Winchester, for the life of the lessee, and is dated at Hyde Abbey on the day 


of St. Giles the confessor, 39 Edward III. 


Noverint universi quod nos Thomas, abbas Monasterii de Hydi juxta Wyntoniam, et 
ejusdem loci conventus, concessimus et dimisimus Ricardo le Spiser de Romesye unam 
schopam super montem Sancti Egidii . . . habendum et tenendum predicto Ricardo ad 


terminum vite sue de nobis et successoribus nostris. 
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Reddendo inde annuatim nobis et successoribus nostris per manus precentoris monasterii 


predicti qui pro tempore fuerit tresdecim solidos et quatuor denarios argenti, seu eorum 
valorem in pecunia usuali in vigilia exaltacionis sancte 

Kt predictus Ricardus reparabit sumptibus suis propriis omnes defectus schope predicte, 
ut de hostiis, fenestris, coopertura, et separacione parietum, et ipsam sic reparatam tota vita 
sua sufficienter manutenebit. 

Kt si predictus Ricardns in solucione predicti redditis ad terminum statutum defecerit, 


vel si edificia dicte schope non reparaverit nec sufficienter manutenuerit, tune liceat nobis et 


successoribus In predictam schopam et placeam, ac in omnibus terris et tenementis Ipstus 
Ricardi tam infra civitatem Wryntonie quam extra* distringere et districcionem detinere, 

donec nobis Ge premissis plenari uerit satisfactum et i districcio sufficiens inveniri non 
poterit, liceat nobis et successoribus nostris predictas schopam et placeam In manus nostras 
resumere et pacificé possidere, hac dimissione non obstante, . . . In cujus rei testimonium ete, 


Here is an agreement by a man and his wife to pay an increased rent for 
their house in consideration of a release of the arrears. The house being in 


Winchester, the wife’s separate examination was taken at the City Court : 


Sciant ete. quod cum nos Johannes de la Sale et Eva uxor mea domino Roberto abbati 
de Hyda et ejusdem loci conventui pro tenemento nostro in suburbio Wintonie, videlicet in 
la Hydestrete in annuis quinque solidis ex predecessorum nostrorum obligacione tenemur, 
et crebrescentibus incommodis etatis et inopie arreragia dictorum quinque solidorum ad 
summam viginti solidorum excrescissent, nec nobis suppetit posse dictis viris religiosis de 
suis arreragils satisfacere, sic convenit inter nos anno regni regis Kdwardi filii Henrici regis 
undecimo in crastino beati Bartholomei apostoli, videlicet, quod nos predicti Johannes et Ev: 
dedimus, concessimus et hoc presenti scripto confirmavimus pro nobis et heredibus nostris 
predictis abbati et conventui duos solidos liberi redditus in incrementum de toto tenemento 


nostro, de quo prius quinque solidos percipere consueverunt percipiendos, quolibet videlicet 


anno imposterum septem solidos ad quataor terminos anni principales pro ratis porcionibus. 
Pro qua quidem donacione concessione et pr sentis cripti confirmacione remiserunt 

nobis dicti abbas et conventus arreragia viginti solidorum d: intiquo redditu proveniencium. 
Et quia predictum tenementum per me Evam jure hereditario ad nos pertinebat, apparut 


personaliter in curia de civitate et me ibidem diligenter examinata, publice confessa sam, 
qu rd ad hoe ex viri mel non tam consensu imperio quam ex mea spontanea et libera 
voluntate. 

In cujus rei testimonium sigilla nostra presentibus sunt appensa, et ad maiorem securi- 
tatem sigillum civitatis apponi est procuratum. 


Hiis testibus; Thoma de la Valle tunc maivre Wintonie: Johanne Moraund et Andrea 


* Compare the power given to titheowners by the Tit! Act, 1836, to distrain for rentcharge in 
irrear upon other lands of the landowner in the same par 
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Silvestre, tunc ballivis Wintonie: Henrico de Durnegate: Adam clerico de civitate: 


Andrea de Candevere, tune aldermanno de la Hydestrete . . . . et alus. 


This agreement is not dated, but appears by an indorsement to have been 


enrolled in the City Court on Thursday the morrow of St. Bartholomew, 11 


Edward (1823) 

The last is a building lease for two lives at a ground rent, with power of 
distress and entry 

Hee indentura testatur, quod die Sabati proxima post festum Sancti Valentini Martiris 
anno regni regis Edwardi tercii post conquestum septimdecimo (1342-3) ita convenit inter 
religiosos viros fratrem Walterum abbatem monasterii de Hyda juxta Wyntoniam et ejusdem 
loci conventus ex parte una et Ada le Harre fullone, Wyntoniensi, et Alicia uxore ejus ex 
parte altera, videlicet, quod prefati abbas et conventus sub forma et condicione subscriptis 
unanimi assensu et voluntate concesserunt et ad firmam tradiderunt predictis Ade et Alicie 
quoddam tenementum suum cum omnibus suis pertinenciis in civitate Wynton. quod situm est 
in parte orientali vici qui Tannerstrete nuncupatur, inter tenementum Henrici atte Park ex 
parte boreali et orientali et venellam vocatam Petreslane ex parte australi. 

Habendum et tenendum predictum tenementum cum omnibus suis pertinenciis predictis 
Ade et Alicie ad terminum vite eorum et alterius eorundem diucius viventis: videlicet, quod 
predicti Adam et Alicia unam domum de longitudine viginti pedum et in latitudine decem 
pedum supra dictum tenementum sumptibus suis propriis facient et edificabunt infra annum 
datam presencium proximé sequentem, nec licebit Ade nec dicte Alicie nee cuivis eorum 
nomine dictum tenementum in parte vel in toto, nec eorum aliquid edificium sumptibus suis 
constructum vel construendum ibidem prosternere nec exstirpacionem in eadem facere, nec 
hostinm dicti tenementi quominus ingressum pateat ad distringendum obturare.* 

Reddendo inde eciam annuatim magistro operum monasterii qui pro tempore fuerit 
duodecim solidos sterlingorum nomine annui redditus,” ad quatuor anni terminos principales, 
per equales porciones . . . . sine ulteriori dilacione. 

Kt si contingat dictus Adam et Alicia in solucione dicti redditis in parte vel in toto per 
quatuor septimanas deficere vel cessare (quod absit) vel aliquod edificium sumptibus suis 
propriis super dictum tenementum, ut prefatum est, prosternere seu abducere, extunc 
licebit dictis abbati et conventui seu eorum attornato dictum tenementum ingredi, et eosdem 
Adam et Aliciam de eodem tenemento expellere, ac eciam ipsos per omnia bona sua et 
catalla mobilia et immobilia, ubicunque fuerint inventa, absque aliquo impedimento vel 
contradiccione dictoram Ade et Alicie, seu eorum attornato, distringere, et districcionem 
retinere, quousque de redditu aretro existente una cum dampnis et expensis, si qua eis 
fuerint, satisfactum. 


Et nos predicti abbas etc. (warranty). 


® Not to pall down any building or grub any tree or hedge on the site or fasten the door of the 
tenement so as to prevent distraint. 


» 12* for 10 feet of frontage works oat about 15s per foot frontage in our money 


XIV.—The Island of Ictis. By Ret, Esq., PRLS. 
Read 29th June, 1905 


So much has already been published about the ancient trade with Britain for tin, 
and the accounts given by Diodorus Siculus and Cesar have so often been 
discussed, that it would appear as if no further evidence were obtainable. It has 
seemed also as if there were unfortunate contradictions between the classical 
authorities, which made their statements untrustworthy, or at any rate too vague 
and too little exact to be of value. 

Perhaps approaching the subject from a different side, I may be able to show 
that the ancient writers can be literally depended on, and that their descriptions 
are thoroughly in keeping with each other, and with what we now know to have 
been the physical condition of Britain at and before the date at which they wrote. 

The accounts given by ancient writers of the trade with Britain will be found 
excellently summarised by Professor W. Ridgeway in his “Greek Trade-Routes 
to Britain.”* It is unnecessary to go over this ground again, and I need only 


refer to the supposed discordance between the different writers, and between 


them and what it was supposed that we knew of the physical geography of 


Britain 1,900 years and more ago. 

The difficulties that have always been felt in 
practically these: Mictis, Ictis, and Vectis seem to refer to the same island nea1 
Britain ; and Mictis and Ictis are distinctly recorded as shipping places for the 
tin, by Timeeus (flor. 350-326 8.c.), and by Diodorus Siculus, perhaps following 


reconciling the records were 


Folklore, i. 82 (189 
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Posidonius (about 90 B.c.). Vectis is the name of the Isle of Wight in Roman 
times. But Pliny, quoting Timeus, says “that the island of Mictis, in which 
the tin is produced, is distant inwards from Britain six days’ voyage, and that the 
Britons sail to it in vessels made of wicker-work covered with hide.” Six days’ 
coasting from the mouth of the Exe would amply suffice to bring boats to the Isle 
of Wight, for the prevailing summer wind is favourable. The Isle of Wight and 
more easterly districts of the south of England were politically part of Gaul, 
perhaps even at that early date; the tin-producing “ Britain” was apparently 
outside the dominion of the Belgz, and must have been Devon and Cornwall. <A 
coasting trade of this sort would go direct to the Isle of Wight side of the Solent, 
and therefore there is no mention of the causeway alluded to by Diodorus, writing 
at a later date. 

The account given by Diodorus Siculus is different, and here comes in the 
principal difficulty which I desire to deal with. I quote from Professor Ridge- 
way’s translation : 

The inhabitants of that part of Britain which is called Belerion are very fond of 
strangers, and, from their intercourse with foreign merchants, are civilised in their manner 
of life. They prepare the tin, working very carefully the earth in which it is produced. 
The ground is rocky, but it contains earthy veins, the produce of which is ground down, 
smelted, and purified. They beat the metal into masses, shaped like astragali, and carry 
it to a certain island lying off Britain called Ictis. During the ebb of the tide the inter- 
vening space is left dry, and they carry over into this island the tin in abundance in their 
waggons. Now there is a peculiar phenomenon connected with the neighbouring islands, 
| mean those that lie between Europe and Britain; for at the flood-tide the intervening 
passage is overflowed, and they seem like islands; but a large space is left dry at the ebb, 
and then they seem to be like peninsulas. Here, then, the merchants buy the tin from the 
natives and carry it over to Gaul; and after travelling overland for about thirty days, they 


finally bring their loads on horses to the mouth of the Rhone. 


In this description the talk is of waggons, and apparently of an overland 
route, but nothing is said about the course taken before the Solent is reached. 
The author seems also to know nothing of the mining or metallurgy of tin. 
He speaks of beating the metal into masses (tin can only be cast), which 
suggests also that the people from whom the information was obtained were the 
shippers, but not the producers of the tin. The account of the mines is very 
vague, and might apply either to shallow working on the decayed upper part of 
the lodes (‘* gossans”’) or to stream-works. There is no mention of the method 
of mining, nor of the washing which is so essential a part of the process in either 


case. Can it be that the inhabitants of Belerion neither desired nor chose to give 
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information as to the country beyond, from which they obtained the tin? It is 
curious that in this account there should be no hint as to the route taken to Ictis, 
except the causeway, which everybody must have known, including the foreign 
merchants. 

The generalisation about other islands can be disregarded. The author, I 
believe, was quite right as to the only one on the trade route he was describing, 
but there is nothing to show that he was acquainted with any others, though 
certain of the Scilly Islands also would answer to his description, as far as being 
alternately islands and peninsulas. At the date he wrote St. Michael’s Mount 
must have been an isolated rock rising out of a swampy wood. 

An incidental remark by Cesar seems at first sight to add to the confusion, 
for he speaks of tin coming from the interior, which would searcely be his 
description if he were referring to a coasting trade with Devon and Cornwall. 
He is right, I think, for he refers to the British part of the trade-route, perhaps 
imphed but not described by Diodorus Siculus, who mentions only the causeway 
to Ictis and the route through Gaul. The British part also was an overland 
route, only reaching the coast at the Solent. Cesar was not speaking of the 
position of the mines, but of the metallic tin as brought to the port for shipping, 
and this tin came from inland. There is no evidence that the tin mines up to 
Cesar’s time were in the hands of strangers, though the export trade apparently 
was so, and had been for a considerable period. 

In the foregoing comments on the ancient descriptions it is assumed that 
Mictis and Ictis were the same island as Vectis, for only thus can the perfect 
consistency of the accounts be brought out. It now remains to deal with the 
evidence yielded by geology and physical geography, which together show that at 
the date we are dealing with there was no other spot which could answer to the 
description, and that then, though not now, the Isle of Wight fully answered to 
the peculiar sketch given by Diodorus Siculus. 

It fell to my lot some years ago to revise the g ological map of the northern 
part of the Isle of Wight for the Geological Survey, and later on I had to map 
the whole of the adjacent parts of the mainland. Though greatly interested in 
the changes which this coast has undergone, and is still undergoing, I did not 
immediately see the bearing of my work on the descriptions given by Cesar and 
by Diodorus Siculus of the tin trade in Britain and of the peninsula Ictis. But all 
the while I had in my hands the evidence that seemed to make it clear that when 
these authors wrote Vectis must have corresponded to the description given of 
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If the geological map is studied it will be seen that the strata in the part of 
the Isle of Wight immediately east of Yarmouth form a basin or syncline, at the 
bottom of which lies the Bembridge Limestone, a rock which can form extensive 
pavement-like ledges on the foreshore. This basin, however, is now incomplete, 
the Solent having cut away its western lip, leaving a ragged ledge of limestone at 
Hampstead and another outcrop near Yarmouth. It may be objected that there 
is no visible ledge of rock on the foreshore at Yarmouth, and this is the case at 
present. The limestone has, however, an extensive outcrop near Thorley Street ; 
but it happens to strike the coast just where the River Yar has cut a deep 
channel to below sea-level, thus destroying the visible continuity of the ledge. 
But if we follow the line of strike across the Yar the limestone reappears in 
Black Rock, a rock now only visible at low tide. Black Rock, however, is, I 
believe, the last remnant of the old causeway, in use at the time when Diodorus 
wrote. 

It is obvious that the limestones of Black Rock and Hampstead Ledge are the 
same, and that the visible outcrops must once have swept round northward and 
southward near Yarmouth to close in the basin, for neither the limestone nor the 
overlying clays continue as far as the present coast-line of the mainland. On 
completing the geological map, as it would appear if the limestone still rose to 
the sea-level, we find, however, that the loop of rocky ledges must have reached 
the mainland coast of 2,000 years ago, though now it does not do so, 

The way this conclusion was arrived at is as follows: From the known 
inclination of the strata the broken lip of the basin was completed and the 
approximate position of the limestone at the sea-level was laid down on the 
geological map. This brought the loop of rock half-way across the Solent. 
Next, the rapidly-wasting coast-line was restored to its calculated position of 1,900 
years ago, and it was found possible to reconstruct it with a fair approximation to 
the truth; at any rate the probable error is not of such a magnitude as seriously 
to affect our argument. The known rate of loss just outside the Solent on the 
mainland is approximately three feet per annum, which would give a strip some- 
thing over a mile in breadth destroyed in 1,900 years. Accepting the loss for the 
last few centuries as giving a fair average, I have reconstructed the coast-line 
outside the Solent, for a date about the beginning of our era (see map, fig. 1). 

The next step is more difficult. It is obvious that at the present day a 
shingle-spit, at the end of which lies Hurst Castle, greatly protects the shores of 
the Solent from the heavy swell driven in by the west wind, and that, though the 
less protected Isle of Wight shore is wasting rapidly, little or no change is now 
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taking place on the mainland opposite ; in fact under the lee of Hurst Castle mud 
flats are growing. The spit of shingle on which Hurst Castle stands has not, 
however, been long there. Like the similar accumulation of beach at Dungeness, 
it is of rapid and comparatively modern growth, having only begun to form 
after the subsidences of the land which carried the “ submerged forests” beneath 
the sea-level. The last of these subsidences, since which the relative level of sea 
and land in the south of England appears to have remained unchanged, happened 
in late Neolithic times. I get a date for it of about 1500 B.c., or a few centuries 
earlier, from rough calculations as to loss of land, or rate of accumulation of mud- 
flats and sand-dunes, in different parts of England. Before this beach of Hurst 
Castle had extended seaward, the rate of loss on the mainland just inside the 
Solent must have been nearly as rapid as that outside; after the beach grew, the 
loss ceased. 

As long, however, as part of that ledge of limestone remained intact, its effect 
must have been to turn the strong tidal currents northward and make them impinge 
against the coast of the mainland, thus causing rapid waste. At the same time the 
tidal scour would prevent the accumulation of the Hurst Castle bar, which would 
not begin to accumulate till the ledges were cut away and the channel had shifted 
southward. 

Notwithstanding all these apparent complications, which seem to render so 
uncertain the date of the isolation of the Isle of Wight, the dominant factor is a 
very simple one. The rate of destruction of the isthmus depends on the general 
rate of loss of the coast-line to the west, and this is a known quantity. The coast- 
line for the beginning of our era has been restored, and except for a rocky cause- 
way there was then no connection between the Isle of Wight and the mainland. 
Let us add another strip of land, representing the loss for six more centuries, and 
instead of a mere rocky causeway we find a wide low isthmus, representing an old 
water-parting in the ancient Valley of the Solent, as | will now attempt to show. 

The view above expressed is very different from that of other writers who 
have suggested that when Diodorus wrote the Isle of Wight was still joined to the 
mainland. They postulate a ford between Stone and Gurnard Bay. But this, 
for geological reasons, is, I think, quite impossible. Even if the water were 
sufficiently shoal, I am sure that nowhere except near Yarmouth would it be 
possible to take carts across. The bottom, from Hurst Castle to Spithead, except 
at the one causeway, would everywhere be soft clay or loose sand. 

The objection will probably be made that long before the Roman period the 


Isle of Wight must have become an island, for between it and the mainland must 
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have run the deep channel of the Solent, which is often, though I think wrongly, 
considered to be the outlet through which the old rivers draining into Southampton 
Water once discharged. This idea involves an entire misapprehension of the 
course of the ancient River Solent, once one of the largest rivers of Britain. 
As it involves also the possibility of any such continuous rocky naturally paved 
causeway as I describe, it will be necessary to go back to a still earlier period, and 
trace step by step what is known of the history of this old river. 

In the course of the Geological Survey of the Hampshire Basin, a fairly 
complete history of this river has been worked out; but as far back as 1862 it 
was pointed out by the Rev. W. Fox* that the Solent was nothing but a con- 
tinuation of the ancient valley of the Frome, which had been breached laterally 
by the sea between the Needles and the Isle of Purbeck. The same view was 
taken by Sir John Evans in 1874,” and by Mr. Strahan and myself in 1889, after 
the completion of the new geological map of the Isle.’ 

In later Memvirs of the Geological Survey, and in the geological article in 
the Victoria County History of Hampshire, I have given further details of this old 
river system, and fixed more exactly the date of the changes; but the only one of 
these Memoirs that need here be referred to is that containing a restoration of the 
whole river system, here copied." This map (fig. 2) may be taken as our starting- 
point, as it shows the physical geography of this part of England about the date 
when man perhaps first appeared in Britain. 

When the sea breached the wall of Chalk Downs which once stretched 
continuously from the Needles to the Purbeck Hills, it cut off the whole of the 
head-waters of the Solent, diverting them directly into the sea. The rest of 
the river continued to flow eastward, down the slope of the valley; but some of 
the tributaries nearest to the new gap would tend to take the shortest course to 
the sea, so that there would be two streams in the valley of the Solent, flowing in 
opposite directions from a low watershed or divide. Where would this divide be ¥ 
At first sight it looks as if there would be a steady movement of the divide east- 
ward as the gap widened; but, taking into account the nature of the rocks and 


their dips, I think that this would not be the case. The position of the divide 


ad Geologist, £52 

» Presidential Address, Proceedings of the Geological Society, vol. xxxi. p. Ixxi. See also 
Ancient Stone Impl ments of Great Britain, 2nd edition, 1897. 

© Geology of the Isle of Wight, 2nd edition, chap. xv 


* Geology of Ringwood, 1901, chap. viii. 
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would soon be fixed, and it would remain practically unaltered till it was finally 
broken through by the sea on either side. 

In reconstructing the old valley, we must remember that when the breach 
was made into its side the river flowed at a hicher level than the present Solent. 
We therefore need not expect to find a deep and very ancient channel in the 
valley to the east. The deepening of the present Solent seems to have taken 
place at a much later period, probably in the main when the land stood 50 feet 


higher than now and the lowest of the “submerged forests” (probably also 
Neolithic) was growing. The position of the divide being already fixed at that 
period, subaerial denudation would not much affect it, though it might, probably 
would, greatly deepen the valley on either side. 

This brings us back to the question: What fixed the position of the divide ? 
There is only one continuous rock-bed amid the strata which crop out along this 
valley between the Avon and the Solent, and this bed is the Bembridge Limestone. 
Though not a very hard rock, it is much harder than anything above and below. 
A short distance south-east of Yarmouth it forms an actual escarpment and bold 
feature for two or three miles. It was, I believe, the continuation of this escarp- 
ment across the valley that probably fixed the limit of the gradual “capture” of 
suecessive portions of the main valley by streams flowing westward instead of 
eastward. They cut back to this scarp, but no further, the dip slope of the 
limestone fixed the direction of the flow of the water. 

The escarpment of the limestone must once have been further west than 
now ; but only a short distance during the periods we are dealing with. The dips 
show that the basin must end fairly abruptly, and the limestone searp must always 
have been east of the Avon Water, which has its outlet close to Hurst Castle. 
Thus for a long period the water-parting across the Solent Valley was formed by 
the escarpment of the Bembridge Limestone, and it lay between the Avon Water 
and the Lymington River. 

It has already been pointed out that the River Yar cuts a deep and wide 
channel through the limestone at Yarmouth. As its waters turned eastward on 
entering the main valley, it must also have breached the north-eastern lip of the 
basin in that direction, so that no continuous causeway would have connected 
Hampstead Ledge with the mainland. This brings us back to the point that at 
one spot only is it possible for a continuous land-connection to be found; on each 
side of it the main valley would be either occupied by sea or by streams of 
sufficient magnitude to be troublesome. 

We thus see that from the western side of the Yar a natural stone causeway 
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extended to the mainland opposite Pennington Marshes (fig. 1),° but that this 
‘auseway at the time Diodorus wrote was already being lowered by the sea to 
such an extent that it was only available at low tide. As soon as the sea once 
got round the northern edge of the rocky ledge, the tidal scour would be so great 
as rapidly to undermine it, and to widen and deepen the gap, rendering the 
auseway useless. When this took place the crossing would naturally be moved 
to a ferry further east, and out of reach of the heavy swell let in through the new 
gap. For various reasons the neighbourhood of Stone Point seems to be the most 
probable locality for this later crossing. 

The landing-place on the mainland from the causeway must have lain between 
the Avon Water and the Lym. Almost certainly it would have been near Wood- 
side Farm, for there only does the firm gravel come right down to the water’s 
edge. From this point the road for wheeled vehicles, or probably for pack-horses, 
is obvious; it must run across the firm open ground and avoid the oak forests and 
marshes. It must strike inland past Pennington, Durns Town, Burley, and cross 
the Avon at Ringwood. From this point there seem to be two routes across the 
downs, both meeting at Blandford. Beyond Blandford the road probably passes 
under Hod Hill, where it crosses the Stour, and so on probably by Cerne Abbas, 
Maiden Newton, Crewkerne, Chard, and the Black Down Hills to Dartmoor and 
Cornwall. This route I suggest as the “line of least resistance,” which a trade 
route must be. Between the Isle of Wight and Maiden Newton it seems the 
obvious road ; west of the latter place the country becomes more difficult, and I do 
not yet know it well enough to trace the road. 

The question will perhaps be asked, Why did the merchants take the trouble 
to carry the tin across to the Isle of Wight, when according to your own map 
there were abundant harbours on the mainland? These harbours, however, are all 
more or less exposed to the prevalent south-west wind, and are sheltered by no 
high land. Besides this, the harbours outside the Solent were probably always 
rendered dangerous by bars of sand and shingle. On the south side of the 
Solent, on the other hand, there existed an ideal series of landlocked sheltered 
harbours, extending from Yarmouth to Brading, and in most of these harbours 
rocky ledges must have formed natural staithes or “ hards” very convenient for 
shipping. The mainland harbours would show at low tide mud-flats or sand- 


hanks, not so convenient for wheeled vehicles. 


® The coast line is that calculated for about the year 100 p.c. The present coast is marked by 
broken lines ; but on the north side of the Solent wide mud-flats are found, and the high-water and 
low-water lines are now far apart. The coast was cut back and the limestone removed, but after- 


wards this loss of land was partly made good by the accumulation of mad. 


AV.- Fercavations at Caeriwent, Monmouthshire. on the Nite of the Romano-British 
City of Venta Silurum, in the year 1904. By T. Asupy, Jun., Fsq., 
D.Tatt., F.S.A. 


Read 18th May, LOO. 


The excavations of 1904, with which the present report deals, were in some 
respects the most difficult which the Committee has had to conduct at Caerwent. 
In the first place, the large house which appeared rather unexpectedly on the west 
side of the road leading to the newly discovered south gate had been reconstructed 
several times in its different parts, the periods not being always clearly distin- 
guishable, and in the second place, owing to the considerable depth at which a 
great part of the house lay, the excavations were so protracted that both time 
and money began to fail, the latter owing to a most disappointing falling off in 
the number of our subscribers, so that, had it not been for the timely help of two 
Fellows of the Society, Lord Tredegar and Lord Llangattock, it would have 
been necessary to begin the filling in before many important problems had been 
solved ; and even as it is, we are not able to say that the exploration has been, 
in certain points of detail, as complete as we could have wished. 

The work of the past season was confined to the south-east portion of the 
fiell in the south-west corner of the town, which has now been thoroughly 
excavated.* The area should, if the arrangement of streets which we have else- 


where observed were maintained, have been bounded on the west by the road 


* For the previous reports see Archaeologia, |vii. 295 ; lviii. 122, 391. 
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from the north gate, but no traces of it were found to the south of the church- 
yard. On the north it is bounded by the wall of the churchyard, 38 feet north of 
which the line of the street running east and west parallel to the main road was 
found. It was 20 feet in width and paved with cobbles. 

On the east comes the road descending to the south gate, of which more will 
be said later. It does not coincide, as had been previously supposed, with the 
road in present use as the exit from Caerwent on the south, which is, and always 
was, as far as we know, a farm track, but runs slightly to the west of it. 

We may begin our description at the north end of the plot excavated with 


the building that we have called House No. X. (See Plate LX VI.) 


Hor SE No. X. 


The street which we should have expected to find to the west of this house 
ought to have passed immediately to the east of the end of the wall projecting 
eastwards from the courtyard of House No. LX.’ To the east again is another 
open space measuring 106 feet from west to east and 75 feet from north to 
south, and partly paved with concrete. A small pit was found in the middle 
of it which contained many roof tiles, and at 4 feet 6 inches below grass levei a 
curious carved object of Kimmeridge shale (fig. 1), the use of which is quite 
uncertain. 

The north-east angle of this space is curiously formed, the wall having 
several footings, and the angle itself being rounded on the outside. 

The space seems to have no west wall, while on the south it is bounded by 
the north wall of House No. XI. 

To the east of this space comes a range of rooms which we have called 
House No. X.,° treating them as a portion of a corridor house, the remaining 
portion of which les beneath the churchyard, and of which the north wall has 
been found, as is indicated on the general plan of the city. 

Assuming that we are right in separating them from House No. XI., the 


* See Archaeologia, lix. pl. ix. and p. 113, fig. 11. 

Archaeologia, \viii. pl. xxvi. 

* The dimensions of the spaces numbered on the plan are as follows: (1) 64 feet wide’; 
(2) 64 feet by 14} feet: (3) 174 feet wide: (4) 174 feet by 144 feet: (5) 174 feet by 7} feet ; 
(6) 17} feet by 154 feet; (7) 9} feet wide; (8) 4 feet wide: (9) 43 feet by 254 feet. 
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house appears to consist of a range of rooms with a corridor on the west and a 
long room (7) on the east, outside which is another corridor (8); at the south end 
Their purpose was not 


No 


discoveries of any particular interest were made in any of the rooms, with the 


of this three rectangular slabs lie against the east wall. 
satisfactorily ascertained, as the cartway through the field was not disturbed. 


Fig. 1. Object of Kimmeridge Shale 


exception of two flat-bottomed black dishes found in Room 4, one of which was 
covered with a stone. 

To the south of this row of rooms are two spaces, the object of which is 
uncertain, by which the building is rather loosely connected with House No. XI. 


House No. XI. 


On the north side of the house is a narrow and much subdivided space (1), 
which probably had merely a constructional use. To the south of it is a range of 
rooms of fair size, which had no floors that could be determined, and presented no 
objects of interest as regards what could be made out of their original condition." 


* The dimensions of the spaces numbered on the plan are as follows: (1) 76 feet by 34 feet ; 
; (5) 7 feet by 154 feet ; 


(2) 194 feet by 174 feet; (3) 244 feet by 64 feet; (4) 17 feet by 164 feet 
(6) 144 feet by 155 feet; (7) 144 feet by 104 feet; (%) 234 feet by 67 feet; (9) 64 feet wide; 


(10) 14 feet by 94 feet; (11) 234 feet by 94 feet. 
Z2Y2 
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ut many later additions have been made. In the north-west angle of Room 3 
we found two small troughs formed of slabs of old red sandstone, fragments of 


roof tiles, each of which contained the bones of an infant under thirty months 


Fig. 2. Graves of two infants, House No. XI. Room 3. 


old (fig. 2). These graves measured respectively 2 feet by 8 inches and 1 foot 
8} inches by 7 inches. The smaller of the two has been reconstructed in the local 
museum, The next room to the east (4) contains a curious rectangular enclosure, 


— 
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with pitching to the north of it. The next (5) has remains of pitching in its 
southern portion. This was cut off in later times by a wall of large blocks, 
mostly of sandstone, all of which are fragments from other buildings. Of these 


Fig. 3. Base of a statue of Mars, from House No. XI, Room 5. 


the most interesting proved to be the base of a small statue dedicated to Mars 
(fig. 3). It bears the following inscription : 


deo MARTI-LEN® 


siVE OCEL:VELLAVN: 
M:NONIVS:ROMANVS:OB 
IMMVNITAT*COLLIGN 


D D S oD 
GLABRIONZ-ET 


| Deo} Marti Leno [at Ocelo Vellaun(o 7?) et num(int Aug( ustr) M (arcus Nonius 


Romanus ob immunitat(em) collign(i) d(onum) d(e) #(uo) d(edit) Glabrione et Homulo co(n) 


b 


#(ulibus) (ante diem) x k(alendas) Sept(embres) (23 August, a.p. 152. | 


* The section of the panel moulding of this is shown on Plate LXVIL. 1. 


> For Homulo, cf. Hibner, Corpus Inscriptionwm Latinarum, xiv. 250 


= 
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Lenus is a not uncommon name of Mars in Rhenish inscriptions,* while Ocelus 
has been only found once, on an inscription from Carlisle.” It is possible that the 
dedicator came from the Rhine, and that Ocelus is the British equivalent for Lenus. 
Vellaun(o) is a new epithet, but the meaning cannot be doubtful, the root being that 
of duellum, two or zwei, and recurring in the name of the Catuvellauni. The words 
vb immumttatem collign. give us more difficulty. The immunitas referred to is pro- 
bably admission without payment of the monthly contribution or of the entrance 
fee usually exacted from members of a collegium; while collign(iwm) must, pro- 
bably, be recognised as a by-form of collegium:° ef. C. I. L. vii. 1069, 1070, where 
the interpretation col(umnam) liyn(eam) is difficult to accept, and is indeed 
rejected by Hirschfeld in commenting on C. J, L. xii. 22, where collign(inm) 
again occurs. If not we must interpret col(legi) lign(ariorum), though there is 
no trace of a stop between the two l’s. The reference would then be to a guild 
of timber merchants. An interesting point is this, that beside the feet of Mars 
are those of a water bird. This may be either a goose or a swan." 

Another of these stones, measuring 1 foot 10 inches in width and 3 feet in 
depth, appears to have been the top or bottom of a large inscribed pedestal like 
that found on the village green,° and has on it some marks which may possibly 
be faint traces of letters; while a third is a portion of a pillar, 1 foot 3 inches 


* Holder, Alt-Celtischer Sprachschatz. 

» Holder, op. cit. ; Classical Review, 1894, 228. 

© It is not at all certain whether the letter is an ¢ or an ¢, but collegniwm would be a by-form 
even closer to the original. 

4 For the goose see F. Méller in Westdeutsche Zeitschrift, V. (1886), 321-331, who cites several 
cases, among them the Thingsus relief from Housesteads and a large slab from Risingham. He 
inclines to connect the goose with Mars because of its wakefulness, and thinks that for this reason 
it figured among the sacrifices to him (Martial, Epigr. ix. 31). It is curious that he omits in this 
connection the well-known story of the geese on the Capitol. He does not, however, deny the 
occurrence of the swan also on monuments of Mars. For the latter see Gétting. Gel. Anzeig. 1874, 
p. 1405. “ Kyknos findet sich in der Sage ebensowohl als ein Sohn des Ares wie als einer des Apollon. 
Auf Bildwerken trifft man den Schwan auch als Attribut des Ares, Lersch in Bonner Jahrbiicher, 
viii. 152,‘ Der Schwan kam auf dem Schweizer Thongefiss (v. und vi. 302, a round vase engraved 
by Merian, Topographie der Schweiz), dasselbe kommt nach genauerer Ansicht auch auf meinem 
Erztafelchen des sogenannten Mars Victor (Heft iii. taf. iv. 2) vor. Der Schwan steht also als ein 
dem Mars heiliges Thier von jetzt fest, sei es, dass er ihm urspriinglich eigenthiimlich war, oder 
durch Vermittelung der Aphrodite zuakam. Denn verwandte Gottheiten tauschen nach einer von 
Gerhard (Trinkschalen, S. 10) schon angeregten Bemerkung haiifig ihre Symbole. Vielleicht ist 
selbst Kyknos, der Sohn des Ares, nicht ohne Beziehung auf dieses Attribut.’” There is, however, 
no reference that I have been able to discover to any such representation in the round. 


* Archaeologia, lix. pl. xii. 
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in diameter, the shaft of which is preserved to a height of 2 feet, while the 
rectangular base, 1 foot 7 inches high, was apparently intended to be buried in 
the ground. 

To the east of the wall containing these stones is a base of masonry about 
3 feet square, the object of which is uncertain. This eastern portion of what was 
originally one room we have called Room 6. 

To the south is another row of rooms. The westernmost (7) had a floor of 
old red sandstone tesserae, only a few of which were preserved, and a well- 
defined doorway opening to the south. Just outside of it a little to the east a 
hoard of some 250 minimi was found at 2 feet below grass level, but no trace of 
any vessel in which they could have been hidden was found with them. Just 
beyond was a well in which a large sandstone capital was found at 2 feet down, 
with the top hollowed out (Plate LX VII. 3), also the fragments of a stone trough 
and part of another capital (Plate LXVII. 4). The well was not explored beyond 
a depth of about 15 feet, owing to lack of time. Its stone lining was preserved 
on the north only. 

toom 8 contained a mosaic pavement with squares, alternately of guilloche 
and key pattern, in red, blue black, and white, and a border of old red sandstone 
tesserae. The next room (9) had a floor paved with old red sandstone slabs, 3 feet 
in width, with narrower stones on each side, and trenches between these and the 
side walls 1 foot 10 inches and 1 foot 6 inches respectively in width. This may 
possibly have been a latrine, though there was no trace of drainage. 
found a small capital with necking, the bottom of which was hollowed out. 


toom 10 was not remarkable, while Room 11 had a pavement of rough sand- 
From the north- 


Here was 


stone slabs, among which was one block with a dowel hole in it. 
east angle of this room a wall runs for 60 feet south with two cross walls, which, 
as they seem to be broken off abruptly, may be merely the wing walls of an 
entrance to the open space between House No. XI. and House No. XII; and further 
south were perhaps the remains of another (too uncertain, however, to be shown 
on the plan), forming the north side of a space which has a large sandstone slab 


in its south-east angle. Previous to the construction of the east portion of the 


two houses the site seems to have been traversed by two V-shaped drains cut in 
the clay. One of these takes its beginning from a culvert with stone sides, roofed 
with large slabs, which issues from under the churchyard wall to the east of 
House No. X. In this portion much pottery was found, and the half of a turned 


bone handle. After 14 feet the stonework stops and the drain seems to become 


an open one; its line then passes under the east wall of Room 9 of House No. X., 
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and that of Room 6 of House Ne. XI, which is completely built in it. It passes 
through Room 11 of House No. XI., then to the west of the long wall, and finally 


ends abruptly just north of Room 17 of House No. XII. In its south portion 


Fig. 4. Western earth drain (north of House No, XII.). 


rough stones, perhaps the foundations of a wall, were found, the drain having been 
partially filled. The total fall is 8 feet 4 inches in 147 feet. 


A coin of Valens 
was found in it between Houses Nos, XI. and XII. 
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In Room 11 of House No. XI. a branch of the drain goes off west (fig. 4), 
turns south almost at once, and runs as far as the north wall of Room 21 of 
House No. XII., where it, too, abruptly stops. These drains must both have run 
off into the ground; but this ending is rather remarkable. It is possible that 
the portion in Room 11 of House No. XI. remained open and served as a latrine, 
though this is somewhat unlikely, as the south wall is not properly carried over 
either drain, and seems to have been built into their bed. 

To the east of Houses Nos. X. and XI. is a long narrow space, a kind of yard 
apparently, enclosed on the north and east by a rough wall, with a break for an 
entrance on the east. Against the east wall was a pit 5 feet 3 inches in depth, 
which produced some pottery, including one small cup of “ Samian” ware, almost 
perfect, with the stamp ATTILLI. M. To the south-west of the pit in one trench 
were possible traces of an earth drain, which were not followed further. 

To the east again is a large gravelled space shading off imperceptibly into 
the paved road leading to the south gate. The surface is quite close to the 
ground level, and the gravelling seems to rest directly on the hard clay, which is 


here only a few inches below the modern ground level. In this space a few 


isolated blocks of stone, shown on the plan, were found. 


House No. XII. 


This house* is almost the largest that lias been discovered at Caerwent, 


but unlike most of the other large houses it approximates fairly closely to 


(1) 4) feet by 7 feet; (2) (yard) 105} feet by 
23} feet at the north end, 21 feet just to the west of Room 1; (3) 17 feet by 25} feet; (4) 164 feet 
by 15} feet; (5) 16} feet by 18} feet; (6) 16} feet by 7} feet; (7) 22} feet by 8} feet; (8) 25} feet 
by 9 feet: (9) 11 feet by 8 feet; (10) 94 feet by 74 feet; (11) 19% feet by 19} feet ; (12) 18} feet 
by 19} feet; (13) 7} feet by 19} feet; (14) 9 feet by 19} feet; (15) 14} feet by 19} feet; (16) 45) 
feet by 74 feet ; (17) 17 feet by 19} feet ; (18) 13} feet by 12) feet; (19) 16} feet long ; (20) 10 feet 
by 14} feet ; (21) 21 feet by 19} feet ; (22) 22; feet by 7} feet; (23) 18 feet by 4 feet ; (24) 1S feet 
by 6 feet; (25) 13% feet by 19} feet; (26) 29} feet by 7} feet; (27) 14 feet by 17} feet; (28) 13; 
feet by 19 feet ; (29) 74 feet by 19 feet; (30) 7} feet square; (31) 13} feet by 12} feet (east wall), 
114 feet (west wall); (32) 6; feet by ll feet; (33) 223 feet by 114 feet (east wall), 13 feet (west 


wall); (34) 84 feet by 11} feet; (35) 354 feet by 229 feet; (36) 234 feet (to end of apse) by 1s} 
(38) 194 feet by 12} feet (east wall), 


feet ; (37) 194 feet by 84 feet (east wall), 7 feet (west wall) 
113 feet (west wall) ; (39) 19% feet by 13 feet (east wall), 15 feet (west wail) ; (40) 194 feet by 15{ 
22 


* The dimensions of the rooms are as follows: 
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the normal type in Britain, being a courtyard house with no rooms on the 
south side, a fact easily accounted for by the proximity of the city wall. 
It was not all, however, constructed in one period, for the north wall of the 
house is plastered on the outside as far east as the north-east angle of Room 
21, whereas further east this wall is not so protected, but is set 4 inches 
further north. The east wall of Room 21, too, falls into line with a suppressed 
wall which runs through Rooms 22, 23, 24, and only comes into being again 
as the west wall of Room 20. Here it has two coats of plaster, one pinkish, 
the other white; the latter is found on the south and east walls, whereas the 
former occurs on the west wall only, and on that portion of it where the end of 
the south wall comes against it. Here, too, the angle of the original wall forms 
a slight curve, which the plaster follows, as if this had been the south-east angle 
of the earlier building, and hence a wall goes off west, though it is broken away 
after about 6 feet, and could not be traced further." If this was the case the 
original house was much smaller, and included no rooms east of 21. We may 
suppose that it consisted of the northern range of rooms, of a corridor on the west 
and south, perhaps double on the west, of Rooms 22 to 24, 26, and perhaps 31 to 54 
(33 and 34 being slightly smaller). The latrine (27) is probably to be treated as 
forming no part of the original house, though neither it nor Rooms 31 to 34 can 
belong to the latest period of all. At a later period the east portion was added, 
forming a new and larger courtyard, the old one being encroached on by the 
erection of 35 and 41; at the same time the west wall was reconstructed, 42 and 43 
added, a new south wall given to 26, narrowing it a trifle, and 23 and 24 more or less 
suppressed. At a third period, or perhaps not even at one period, other alterations 
occurred in the west part of the house, the original corridor being suppressed and 
Rooms 38 to 41 created, and the corridor pushed on at the expense of the northern 
portion of the earlier western corridors. Finally Room 45 was enlarged slightly to 
the south. The rooms to the east of 21, which, as we have said, probably do not 
belong to the original building, show traces of reconstruction also. The wall 
which runs at a curious slant across the north end of Room 14 may be connected 
feet ; (41) 19} feet by 15} feet ; (42) 13} feet by 14} feet ; (43) 9 feet (north wall), 11} feet (south 


wall), by 30 feet. 
The courtyard measures 924 feet (extreme length along south wall) by 54 feet. 
The frequent recurrence of the dimension 19} to 19} feet should be noticed. It is an approxi- 
mation to 20 Roman feet (= 194 English feet). 
® This wall is 3 feet wide below footings, as is the west wall of Room 20, the south and east 


walls being a foot narrower 
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with the structure of the room, as no traces of it can be detected further east or 
west. But the corridor (16) once included Room 10, and its south wall was pro- 
longed up to the east wall of the house, forming two rooms (5, 6), where later 
there was but one. A small apse at the east end of Room 6 was probably a bath, 
from its shape and size, though there was no trace of the lower floor nor of the 
west wall of the bath itself, and the end portion of the west wall of Rooms 10, 
%, 8 has been reconstructed, the south portion of the earlier wall apparently 
remaining in use to the south of a doorway from 8 into the courtyard, a very 
curious arrangement, which must have made the doorway a somewhat make-shift 
affair. Careful search has not revealed the slightest trace of any wall cor- 
responding to this later wall on the south side of the opening. 

The main entrance of the house was from the east, that is, from the road 
leading to the south gate of the city. A doorway & feet 4 inches wide with wing- 
walls, against which the double gates went when open, leads into the long narrow 
yard (2), which is roughly pitched and slopes down with the high road." It is 
clearly a later addition to the house, as may be seen at the points where it joins 
up with the older work. Its east side comes sharply inwards to the south of the 
entrance so as to give more width to the street near the city gate, and its south- 
east angle is sloped off for the same reason. But at some later period a small 
room, numbered 1 on the plan, has been added a little north of the south-east 
angle. This may have been a porter’s lodge, though it is rather far from the 
door. It encroaches on the roadway, which forms its floor, and is entered by a 
doorway 5 feet 3 inches wide. From the yard, doorways open into Rooms 3, 4, 
and 6. Rooms 7 to 10 can hardly have served as an east corridor, because they 
are too much subdivided and do not communicate with all the rooms to the east 
of them. There is no doorway between 3 and 4; but the latter originally had a 
doorway from the yard (2), with a threshold of three blocks of sandstone giving a 
width of 8 feet 8 inches; this was blocked up in later times, and 4 was then 
accessible only from 5. The rooms at the north-east corner (11 and 12) are above 
the level of Room 16, and were perhaps only entered from the open space on the 
north,” while the rooms on the east side of the courtyard have no direct con- 


nection with 16, the wall between it and 10 rising well above the level of the 


* Near the south-east angle of this yard a fragment of : shaft of a column, with necking 


64 inches in diameter, was found. 


With Room 12 this certainly seems to have been the case 


222 
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floors of both. 17 is rather lower, being only 6 inches above 18 (which is on the 
same level as 16), and communicates with 15 and 21. Rooms 13 and 14 have lost 
their floors, and little can be said about their original level. 

We may now proceed to describe the various rooms in detail, from the south- 
east angle onwards. The floor of Room 3 seems to have perished, and its south 
portion contains a small closed furnace and an open hearth, separated by a 
rough wall; in neither was anything found to give a clue to their nature. 
Room 4 has a good floor of gravel concrete, with a quarter round moulding in the 
lower angles, 4 inches in thickness; below it is a layer of earth 6 inches thick 
with burnt material in it; then comes a lower floor 24 inches thick. The natural 
bottom is 9 inches further down. Partly in front of what we have supposed to be 
a doorway leading into Room 5 was a rectangular base, perhaps added later, and 
of uncertain purpose, measuring 2 feet 7 inches by 2 feet 1 inch; the edges of it 
were formed by old red sandstone slabs placed vertically, and inside these were 
laid alternately two layers of flange tiles and two layers of concrete; below these 
some black burnt material was found. The room formed in later times by uniting 
Rooms 5 and 6 had also a good gravel concrete floor, 2 feet 3 inches below grass 
and & inches thick. At the north-east angle of the room about 36 small coins 
were found at the level of the top of the wall, 6 inches below grass level. From 
under the floor came some coal and a little pottery. Rooms 7 to 10 call for no 
particular remark. In the later state of the house at any rate 9 and 10 seem to 
have been thrown into one, as were Rooms 5 and 6; whereas in earlier times 10 
and 6 belonged to the corridor. Room 11, as we have said, seems to have been 
entered only from the north, and so also does Room 12. In each case there is a 
doorstep within the room, and it is possible that there were wooden steps (of 
which, of course, no trace was left) communicating with the south portion of the 
house, unless they were let off as shops. Room 11 has a pink concrete floor 
4 inches thick resting directly upon the earth; just above this floor the upper and 
lower jaws of a human being were found. A little pink plaster remains in position 
on the west wall. 

Room 12 has a floor of brown old red sandstone fesserac; the foundations of 
some erection, probably a low seat 1 foot 8 inches wide, run round the east and 
west and part of the south side. The floor is 2 feet 7 inches above the level of 
that of the corridor (16), and the tesserae are 1 inch thick; their concrete bed is 
% inches thick, then comes a layer of stones 6 inches deep, and the hard bottom is 
reached in 1 foot & inches more. Rooms 13 and 14 call for no further remark ; 
in neither case does the actual floor level seem to be traceable, though in 14 two 
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layers of concrete were found below the general level of this range of rooms." 
Room 15 has a good floor of pink conerete with a quarter round moulding, but 
none of the plaster is preserved. 

Room 13 was entered from the corridor (16), no doubt by wooden steps, and 
led into Room 14. Room 15 was not accessible from Room 14, but only from 
Room 17. The latter has the remains of a tessellated pavement of geometrical 
design in blue black, white, red, and brown, which is not very well preserved ; 
the border is composed of old red sandstone /esserae. The floor is laid on a 
concrete bed 2 inches thick, then comes a layer of stones 5 inches thick, loosely 
laid, then a layer of mortar 2 inches thick, then smaller stones to a depth of 
8 inches. The walls are preserved to a height of | foot 4 inches, with a dado of 
red plaster, above which are scanty traces of other colours. To the south lies 
Room 18, which is, however, a later addition, for it is traversed below pavement 
level by a prolongation of the south wall of the corridor (16). Beneath the 
floor of Rooms 17 and 18 runs a wall constructed of sandstone slabs 2 feet wide 
and 3 inches to 7 inches thick; they rest upon rough foundations, which are 
solid, so that we cannot suppose that the slabs covered a drain. This wall is 
not traceable beyond the north end of Room 17, while on the north side of the 
space (19) a wall of small stones, of the type usual at Caerwent, begins, which 1s 
almost in the same straight line; it terminates abruptly in the middle of the 
space, where there rested upon it a large slab of sandstone 2 feet 3 inches by 
2 feet 7 inches by 1 foot 1 inch thick. The wall cuts through the middle of the 
earlier corridor wall in Room 18, and does not seem to have any connection with 
anything else. It is to be noted that the upper sides of the blocks are somewhat 
rounded by wear or weathering. 

Room 18 has a tessellated pavement of which but little remains; the pattern 
was composed of a large circle of cable design, the middle of which has entirely 
perished, and the laying of the pavement is good. The corridor (16), which is 
entered on the east, is paved with old red sandstone tesserae, mended with frag- 
ments of slabs of the same material in some places. There is a good deal of 
plaster in situ, on the south wall red and white, and on the north wall yellow 
spotted with red with a red border. Bright yellow was the prevailing ground 
colour of the upper portion of the walls at the east end and red at the west. At 
the east end of the corridor a door leads into the courtyard. 


* Along the south wall of this room a small capita indstone was found with the necking 


and the top of the shaft 8 inches in diameter. See Plate LX VII. 5 for section 
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To the south of Room 18 (though not accessible from it) is a space (numbered 
1% on the plan) paved with large old red sandstone slabs which rest upon concrete 
foundations, as if the ground had been loose here. Close to the projecting south- 
east angle of Room 18 a pit was discovered. The exact outlines of it were not 
found, but the pit itself was excavated to a depth of 12 feet below the grass level 
and the bar penetrated 3 feet more through wet clayey stuff; a considerable 
amount of pottery was found to a depth of 10 feet 6 inches. The space (19) was 


Fig. 5. House No. XII, Room 20 (looking south-east). 


entered on the west by a doorway with a stone threshold and a step down from 
it; it appears to have had no east wall. On the south hes Room 20, which, as 
we have already seen, is a later addition. A large quantity of pottery was found 
in it, mostly at a depth of about 3 feet 6 inches below the grass level, including 
fragments of thin black lustrous ware and an entire mortarium with the stamp VM. 
Another almost complete was found outside the east wall, bearing a stamp of 


which little is preserved. Many oyster and snail shells were also found within 
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the room. Below this layer there was a stratum of ridge and flange tiles from the 
roof, and immediately below another of charred wood, the remains no doubt of 
either the wooden floor or the roof. A coin of Constantine was found in the 
middle of the room at a depth of 4 feet. The plaster ends at about this level, 
but the wall goes on 1 foot 6 inches further before the clay bottom is reached. 
On the south side it has a tile course just under the plaster, and the foundation 
is recessed 4 inches back where the plaster stops. On the east there are small 
recesses like pigeon holes at the base of the wall, 5 inches to 8 inches wide by 
10 inches deep by 8 inches high, the object of which is quite uncertain (fig. 5). 

The courtyard of the house shows two different levels, the upper a gravel 
and mortar floor 3 feet to 4 feet below the grass level, under which were found 
plaster, baked roof tiles, and mortar. At about 5 feet 6 inches to 6 feet below 
the grass is another floor, or at least a layer of gravel and rubbish, and at 6 inches 
below this we get pottery of an early type, fragments of roofing tiles, and a worn 
coin of Domitian. Below this again comes homogeneous red clay which we tested 
for another 3 feet 6 inches without finding any change. On the south side of the 
courtyard an isolated square foundation was found 6 feet 2 inches below the grass 
level, which was built on the back slope of the mound that preceded the city 
wall. Outside the wall of the courtyard two very fine brooches were found, one 
of wheel pattern just south of this square foundation, the other further east ; 
and in the south-east angle of it a fragment of a base of a large column of sand- 
stone, and a small capital with a square abacus. (Plate LXVII. 6, 7.) Owing 
to its great depth, however, the courtyard was not very thoroughly trenched. 
Its south wall is for some distance double, the original wall having fallen away 
to the south, and necessarily been reconstructed, but to the east of Room 7 they 
coincide. The wall is built upon the back slope of the mound. 

Returning to the rooms on the north side of the courtyard, we have already 
seen that the east wall of Room 21 was originally prolonged southward ; we found 
it below floor level running just to the west of the west wall of Rooms 18 and 19, 
and rising apparently above pavement level, so as to be in use in the later house, 
after passing the entrance into 1%. In the earlier house @ crosswall going west- 
ward from it separated Rooms 25 and 24; this, though we did not find it preserved 
above floor level, may have continued to exist, inasmuch as Room 23 has a floor of 
rough concrete and Room 24 a floor of stone tesserae, though the conerete bed may 
have been only the foundation of a tessellated pavement. Outside the wall of 
Room 24 a gravel concrete floor came to light at a depth of about 4 feet. The 


walls of these rooms have to a great extent disappeared. 


‘ 
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Room 21, which is entered from Room 17, has a floor of gravel concrete 
3 inches in thickness with an earlier floor of the same material 4 inches thick 
immediately below it. The north wall of the room, which is preserved to a height 
of 1 foot 8 inches, shows traces of two layers of plaster; the lower is pink spotted 
with red, the upper is white or pale green. The roof was apparently covered 
Room 25 is entered from the north by a doorway near the 


aw 


with stone slabs. 
north-east angle, with a rough step block inside the room. The floor of gravel 
concrete is well preserved at this point. Room 28 has a tessellated pavement 
with a geometrical pattern in black and white, with a border of old red sandstone 
tesserae only 4 inch square. A remarkably large number of sawn pieces of stag’s 
horn, some of them of considerable size, were found here. Room 29 has a similar 
pavement to 28 with a more elaborate design in the middle, but the whereabouts 
of the door between them is uncertain, as the dividing wall is destroyed down to 
the floor level, and neither of the pavements is preserved except in the southern 
portion of the room. Room 29 may also have been entered by a doorway on the 
north. On the west it leads into a large room (36) with an apse at the western 
end, with a very much flattened curve, divided from the rest of the room by two 
pilasters; the tessellated pavement is of good design and is well preserved. 
(Plate LXVIIJ.) In the apse are three rows of circles divided diametrically, one 
half being red, the other white, while the main portion of the room is occupied by 
squares enclosing large flowers.* 

There was an earlier and smaller apse, the foundations of which were dis- 
covered when the pavement was removed, but which cannot be shown on the plan. 
The angle walls of the later apse are very thick, and, to give greater strength, 
two buttresses were added outside as well. 

In the later house, Rooms 22,” 26, and 30 seem to have been the prolongation 
to the west of the main corridor. All have a floor of tesserae of old red 
sandstone. ‘To the south of these again come other rooms forming the west wing. 
Room 27 appewrs to have been a latrine with a gutter, still preserved round three 
sides, 11 inches wide and 3 to 5 inches deep, cut in sandstone slabs, which are 
2 feet in width. The blocks at the north-west and north-east angles may have 
supported a timber seat, though the gutter on the north side is wanting, and 


* The pavement has been removed to the Newport Museum. 


® In Room 22 were found two fragments of small columns, one 9 inches in diameter, the other 


65 inches in diameter, with a small round capital without abacus (Plate LXVII. 8); and a capital 


5} inches in diameter, with an abacus 9 inches square (Plate LX VII. 9). In Room 26 a small 


column with a bulging shaft 2 feet 3 inches in height was found (Plate LXVII. 11). 
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there are no traces of any provision for carrying away solid matter, in contrast to 
the arrangement of the latrine in House No. III." The outlet is through an 
irregular aperture near the south-east angle, which leads imto a drain covered 
with big stones and paved with roof tiles; the bottom of this is 5 feet 44 inches 
below the grass. It runs out through the south wall of the courtyard, falling 
t feet in this part of its course, beyond which it was not traced.” 

Room 27 is at a considerably lower level than Room 31, and there is a space 
between the north wall of Rooms 31 and 32 and the south wall of Rooms 26 and 
30 without interconnection, which would make it appear at first sight as if 31 
and 32 and the rooms to the south of them were added later. But, on the other 
hand, it should be noted that in the space between these two walls there is a 
concrete floor, which comes right up to the north wall of 31 and 32, but not to 
the south wall of 30, which may have been inserted afterwards. Room 31 has a 
good concrete floor at a high level. Room 52 has no determinate floor, and the 
south wall seems to be a later insertion blocking an original doorway with a 
pilaster on each side, corresponding to that which leads from Room 33 to Room 34. 
Rooms 38 to 41 were, as we have already seen, formed at the expense of an 
earlier double corridor. In Room 38 the upper floor has perished and the east 
wall shows a coat of white plaster at a low level, against which, in the north-east 
angle, a stone mortar, formed of a part of an old capital turned upside down and 
hollowed out, was to be seen im sifu resting on the lower floor of clay and rotten 
concrete, 3 feet 6 inches below the grass level. 

Here were also found two fragments of a column, 9 inches in diameter, the 
5 inches, the other 9 inches in length, with a dowel hole in one end 


one 1 foot 
Near the north wall, and still under the late floor, was a piece 


2 inches square. 
of a fallen arch of flange tiles and some baked roof tiles. 

We have already noticed that these rooms are traversed below floor level by 
the east wall of the earlier west corridor. This wall has in many places white 
plaster splashed with black in situ on both sides, and so has the wall parallel to it 
to the east (on the west side at least). 

The later floor of Room 39 consists of concrete, and so does that of Room 40, 


while that of Room 38 has perished. The east portion of Room 37 seems to 


have been thrown into the north corridor after having in the original construction 


* Archaeologia, lvii. 308 and Plate x! 
» To the west of it are some foundations belonging apparently to an early period, which could 


not be connected with any other walls. 
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served as a part of the double corridor on the west of the house, inasmuch as it 
is traversed by a wall, and was entered from Room 30 by a step, leading down 
on to a gravel conerete floor. Its later floor consists of large slabs of old red 
sandstone. The wall between Rooms 37 and 38 is obviously a part of the latest 
construction. 

The main western wall of the house was found to have been reconstructed, 
both the old and the new walls being traceable. The western wall is the later, as 
from it start all the later crosswalls. It is further to be noticed that the eastern 
wall corresponds in line with the pilasters of the apse of Room 36. Room 42 is 
therefore a later addition; it has a gravel concrete floor, and no definite traces of 


doorways. Its side walls are not bonded into the main wall, and it may have 
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Fig. 6. Tile flue, House No, XII. Room 41. 


been quite an afterthought. Room 43 occupies a similar position, and has been 
enlarged to the south even later. Rooms 41 and 35 are also later additions. In 
the north wall of the former there is a finely preserved tile flue, 1 foot 3 inches 
wide, with the sides drawn in at the top to form the roof, the total height being 
3 feet 1 inch (fig. 6). It is remarkable that there is no trace of a hypocaust on 
either side of the wall, and the tiles show no traces of burning, though there was 
a layer of burnt stuff in each room, that in Room 40 lymg between two concrete 
floors. A fine spearhead was found 3 feet down on the west side of Room 41. 


Le 
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Room 35 was pitched, and on the south side two open hearths were found, and a 
column drum 1 foot 9 inches in diameter. 

The different periods in this portion of the house are very difficult to 
distinguish, but it seems clear that the original west corridor of the house was 
double, and that to this house belonged also the rooms on the north and the north 
corridor. Rooms 25 and 24 also belong to an early period; and we must suppose 
a room to the west of 19 and 20. It is more difficult to say at what time the 
other alterations in the plan of the house occurred, when the new west wall of the 
house was constructed, and whether this was or was not contemporary with the 
suppression of the double west corridor. Nor is it easy to see the interrelations 
between the alterations in the west part of the house and those in the east 
portion. We have seen that the whole east portion is probably later than the 
original west portion, but whether the alterations in the west portion are con- 
temporary with the erection of the east part is not certain. There were no 
differences of construction, except that the transverse walls which divided up the 


original west corridors were of inferior work. 


House No. XIII. 


This building* stood on the east side of the road leading to the south gate, and 
opposite therefore to House No. XII. Only a very small portion of it is included 
within the field in which we were at work, part of its site being now occupied by 
the farm lane, while the rest lies on the east side of it. The main entrance, 
however, is preserved. It measures 10 feet 6 inches in width, and had double 
doors ; the stones in which the iron sockets were placed are still in situ, and the 
arrangement is precisely similar to that of the entrance to the courtyard of 
House No. Illy.” Here, however, there is an inner threshold, 8 feet from the 
outer one, formed of slabs of sandstone. There is no trace of socket holes in the 
blocks at each side of this, and probably there was only an inner arch without a 
second door; the north side of it could not be cleared owing to the presence of 
large trees. 

On the south side of this gateway there appears to have been a room (1). 


Close to its south-west angle, against the outer wal! of the house, stood a block of 


® The dimensions of the spaces numbered on the plan are as follows: (1) 74 feet by 12% feet ; 
(2) 135 feet by 12; feet: (3) 224 feet long; (4) 31 feet by 18 feet. 


» Archaeologia, lix. 102, fig. 9, and pl. ix. 
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sandstone, which perhaps served as a mounting block. To the south again after 
an interval came another room (2) with a concrete floor and a doorway 6 feet 
f inches in width leading out of it to the east, where a pitched floor was found. 


feet 2 inches down, a small altar was found in two pieces, 


In this room, 2 
measuring 1 foot 9 inches high." It bore no traces of any inscription. The 
spaces numbered 3 and 4 lay to the south again; and the south wall of the latter 
was traced as far to the east as its return northwards. 

toom 4 was entered from the street direct. Its south portion was occupied 
by «a large T-furnace, lined and roofed with sandstone slabs, 4 inches to 6 inches 
in thickness, which was stoked from the north side. The longer arm of the T 
measures 6 feet 8 inches in length, the east side being formed by one large slab, 
2 feet 3 inches in height, and is 2 feet in width, while the lateral arms are 3 feet 
long and | foot 4 inches to 1 foot in width. On each side of the main arm the 
floor of the room, which is on a level with the top of the slabs, is paved with old 
red sandstone slabs 2 inches in thickness. Black earth was found in the main 
arm of the ’, and greyish dirt in the west arm, the floor in both cases being 
about 6 feet 2 inches below the grass level. In samples of the earth examined 
by Mr. Clement Reid carbonised tares and wheat were recognised. A coin of 
Constantine was found down at this level, and a part of a small pot of red ware 
with incised ornamentation. 

The south-west portion of the house has been built over an older house, the 
north-west angle of which was discovered under the floor of Room 2, outside 
of which it had a doorway opening to the north with a threshold 6 feet 6 inches 
in width, composed of two slabs of sandstone grooved to take the door frame. 
Beyond this point the northern wall could not be followed, but the western wall 
ran on under 3 and 4 to 12 feet 6 inches to the south of the latter room. From 
this point the wall ran east as far as the boundary wall of the lane, at a con- 
siderable depth (about 8 feet) below the surface, and only about 15 feet from the 
city wall. It appears to have been built on or just behind the ridge of the mound, 
which has been smoothed off, the trench for its foundation being visible. It is of 
very solid construction and batters considerably on the north. In the south-west 
angle some plaster and pottery were found, and at 11 feet below the surface an 
unidentified coin. <A little to the south of the wall a lime-kiln was discovered, 
made possibly by the builders of the city wall. It is cireular, about 8 feet in 
diameter, and at about 13 feet below the modern grass level cuts through the 


® For section, see Plate LX VII. 13. 
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slope of the mound ; at about 3 feet further its sides appear to be steined. Below 
this point was a layer of black earth, and the bottom of the pit, which was dished, 
was reached at about 20 feet below the modern grass level. 

The north wall of Room 4 of the later house is built right over a filled-up 
well, which probably belonged to the earlier building. The foundations of the 
wall stopped at about 5 feet 6 inches below the grass level. The well appears to 
have been lined with stonework as far as 16 feet down, but below this, where it 
only measures 4 feet (and less) in diameter, and is cut through very hard stuff, the 
clay stopping at 19 feet 1 inch down, it certainly was not. It appears to have 
been intended to collect surface water, for no spring made its appearance, contrary 
to what was the case in most other wells at Caerwent. The depth was 23 feet 
10 inches below grass level. A good deal of fine earth and mud was got out and 
sent up for examination. Not many seeds were discovered, and a complete list 
is therefore postponed. A good deal of pottery, and bones also, but no coins, 
were found. The pottery seemed mostly to be of comparatively early types, 
resembling that found in the mound. One whole pear-shaped black pot was found 
at 19 feet down; it was misshapen, and probably discarded for this reason. Of 
iron objects only a few nails were discovered; two small bone counters may also 
be noted, 

Between House No. X. and House No. XIII. runs the road to the south gate. 
In this portion of its course it is not very clearly marked. Where it issues from 
the churchyard wall east of the slab drain near House No. X. it is only 13 feet 
in width,* and by no means in a straight line for the south gate. Where it next 
becomes traceable, to the east of the yard of Houses Nos. X. and XL. it has 
developed into a large open space, paved with one layer of gravel resting on the 
hard red clay, which in the northern portion is only 6 inches to 8 inches below the 
surface, though north of Room 11 of House No. XII. it is’2 feet 9 inches to 3 feet 
down. 

Between the north portion of House No. XII. and House No. XIII. the road 
becomes more definite. Here it is 20 to 27 feet in width, and the bed seems 
to be 1 foot 6 inches thick in one place, where there was a hole in the ground 
perhaps, and 6 inches in another, but elsewhere to be bedded directly on the clay. 
Its surface is here 2 feet 10 inches below ground level. 

Further south it is 4 feet 3 inches down below grass and roughly pitched, 
and this is the case where Room i of House No. XII. is built on it. To the north 


® The roadbed here lies 1 foot 10 inches below grass; it is about a foot thick, and there is clay 
under it. 
VOL. LIX. > B 
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of the gate it varies from 8 feet to 8 feet 3 inches below grass, but the modern 
ground level rises near the wall. Here the bed is 1 foot 2 inches thick, formed 
of stones and pebbles, and of considerable hardness. The slope of the mound down 
to and under it can be traced. There were also some indications of an earlier 
road level 9 feet 8 inches below the surface." 

The annexed plan (fig. 7) shows the progress of the excavations down to 
November, 1904. 
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Fig. 7. Plan of Caerwent, showing discoveries down to November, 1904. 


* Further details will be given in our report on the south gate itself, which was excavated in 


Jnty, 1905. 
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By Horacr Sanpars, 
Read 9th March, 1% 
Av a short distance from the Saltus Castulonensis, one of the northernmost points 


of the Sierra Morena, in the Province of Jaen (Spain), the mountains become 


blended, to the east, with a series of ranges running with a southerly trend 


towards the Sierra Nevada. This, in its turn, is merged into other ranges that 


stretch their arms to the coast of the Mediterranean on the south ; while ther 


main body continues to the west towards the mouth of the River Baetis, and 


terminates in a series of elevations, which melude those known to the Romans 


as the [lipula Mountains, the Alpujarras of modern times, 


departure, and to turn again to the north, the Sierra Morena, which the Romans 


From my point of 


Knew as the Montes Mariani, stretches away in a ruth-westerly direction, broken 


here and there by valleys and gorges, but still forming a continuous range, until 


t dips into the sea on the eastern side of the River Anas, the Guadiana of modern 


yveography. These mountain ranges, or rather groups of ranges, form the eastern 


and western watersheds of the River Baetis. Indeed, they may be said to form 


the casket which encloses the jewel of the Spanish peninsula, the rich, the fertile, 


the beautiful Baetica of the tomans, the Andalucia of to-day. 


[t was up the attractive valley of the 


nations, who succeeded in obtaining a footing on the southern coast of Hispania 


pushed their way, attracted by the great natural advantages of soil and climate, 


and by the mineral riches of which the mountain ranges were bursting to be free. 


Who the earlier races were, and how far they penetrated towards the upper part 
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Bas tis that the successive races, or 
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Even the Phoenicians, those irrepressible 


of the valley does not concern us now. 
I am aware, of any permanent 


merchant venturers, have left no trace, so far as 
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Fig. 1. Map of part of the Province of Jaen, showing the location of Castulo, Palazuelos, ete. 
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occupation there. It is, however, otherwise with the Carthaginians, who un- 
doubtedly penetrated to the northern confines of the valley, where they had 
towns and fortresses, and where they, in all probability, worked the mines. 

Both ranges, the eastern and the western, are highly mineralised and were 
largely worked in ancient times; but in order to limit my field I will deal with 
the western range only, the Mariani Mountains, which stretch for more than 
250 (English) miles from the Saltus Castalonensis to the sea, and which afford 
unmistakable evidences, over their entire length, of the mining activity of the 
‘old men.” Indeed, only those who have had an opportunity of visiting the 
country and of making some slight acquaintance with the old mines (it is difficult 
without giving many months and perhaps years to the study to acquire more) 
can form an idea of the activity of the Romans in this part of their dominions. 
[t can only adequately be described as stupendous when one considers the primitive 
apphances and methods at their disposal for carrying out their great works. It 
meant industry, organisation, a long occupation, and a thorough mastery of the art 
of mining of which we have but a slight conception. In the matter of communica- 
tions alone the Romans were certainly in advance of modern times; the Baetis 
was navigable as far as Corduba; they had a fine highway on both sides of the 
valley, while the Sierra between the Anas and the Saltus Castalonensis was 
traversed by roads in ten different places. 

There appear to have been three distinct periods in the mining history of the 
Sierra Morena. First there was the Roman period, which lasted, in all probability, 
some hundreds of years; then there was a blank. Then came a rush of mining 
adventurers, and haste to peg out claims, in the middle and towards the end of the 
sixteenth century ; induced perhaps by the great suecess for some years of the 
King of Spain, who owned a rich silver mine called “ Guadaleanal ” in the central 
part of the Sierra to the west of Corduba, and which he himself directed from 
Madrid. No mineowner of to-day could keep more watchful eye on his property 
than did Philip the Second. The most detailed reports and accounts were 
regularly sent to him, and he replied to them and commented upon them him- 
self. He even went closely into the calculations as to whether it would pay him 
best to employ black slaves or white men in his mines, and as to the proportion 
of black women to black men which would be necessary to provide for the 
comforts of the former; and he gave the most precise instructions as to the 
disposal of the remnant of the gangs (he did try the experiment) when the inevi- 
table day came for shutting down the mine. Then, again, there was a blank, which 
lasted until the middle of the last century, when a body of adventurers (they 
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were | believe mostly Frenchmen, and, in any case, the Frenchmen were in the 
van) invaded the Sierra Morena and systematically set to work to smelt the old 
Roman slags. They are believed to have done so in many cases with much 
success; and they are reported, and [ accept most of the reports as being founded 
upon tact, to have found many treasures which have long since vanished without 
leaving a trace behind them. But be this as it may, one permanently useful 
thing they did do, and that was to draw attention to the old Roman mines that 
had lain hidden away for centuries, and to incidentally lead to their being 
reopened and reworked, principally by foreign companies, by which Spain and 
archeology have largely benefited. The Romans mined most of the minerals to 
be found in the Sierra, but nothing is known of their having exploited the iron 
ore deposits in the southern section of the range. In the northern portion, that 
is in the neighbourhood of the Saltus Castalonensis, they mined copper to some 
extent, perhaps antimony, but principally lead. The lead ore here is not very 
rich in silver, but it is exceptionally pure and very easy to smelt. 

About fifty English miles further south they had a rich “ silver’’ mine and 
many lead mines in the Sierra itself, while in the plateau which lies to the south 
of the main range and where the granite crops out (the mountains themselves are 
mostly silurian) they worked both copper and lead. At the westernmost edge 
of this granite plateau they worked extensively some lead mines which are very 
rich in silver. <A little to the west of this point coal is found, but it is not 
known that the Romans worked it. Some miles to the south again and in the 
direction of Corduba, but well within the range, they had a very important copper 
mine, to which [ will again refer. Beyond this mine they found a fresh field of 
operations, a mining district where the veins carry mixed deposits of lead ore 
and blende (sulphide of zinc). The lead is here, again, very rich in silver. The 
Romans did not know how to treat blende metallurgically, but they were far too 
good miners to be ignorant of the best methods of taking out the lead ore from the 
mine and leaving the (to them) useless stuff behind, and this they did to perfection. 
They also followed on with their mining operations down the length of the Sierra 
until they came to the well-known cupreous iron pyrites deposits of the Rio Tinto 
and Tharsis, besides many others in the same district. Here their mining opera- 
tions surpassed in grandeur all they had done elsewhere; and it is not surprising 
that they should have had important settlements at both places, and many 
interesting and, in several cases, valuable objects dating from that period have 
been found. In the case of the Rio Tinto mine such objects have, unfortunately, 
been dispersed and will probably never be seen again, but in the case of the 
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Tharsis Company everything has been most carefull; preserved, and their museum 
will well repay a visit. I visited Tharsis in December last, and gathered together 
much interesting information as to the mining practices and methods of the “ old 
men.” The modern open casts are stupendous. One is overawed on looking 
down some hundreds of feet into the crater which has been made by modern 
mining engineers ; but when an examination of the older workings reveals the fact 
that the Romans had converted a mountain into a valley, to speak somewhat 
figuratively, and had gone through some of the hardest rock to do so, it will be 
realised that they were fine miners too. Their old open cast was most interesting 


from an archeological point of view. The sides of the excavation at one point 


showed distinct and unmistakable traces of the old Roman method of working by 
fire. I have seen nothing to equal it since a visit, about eighteen months ago, to 
the celebrated Roman gold mine of Verespatak in Transylvania, where a trachyte 
mountain, which had erupted from the valley, was literally hollowed out from the 
top by the “old men,” and in most places solely by the aid of fire. 

I will return for a very short time to the copper mine in the Sierra, near 
Cordova, to which I referred just now. The nature of the mineralised ground 
here is not the same as at Rio Tinto or at Tharsis. It is not a vast deposit, but 
« vein or cleft in the earth which has been filled with matrix and mineral, and, to 
judge by the surface indications and the great extent of the old workings, the 
have been rich in copper. An English company is at present 


mineral must 
They are down 


engaged in endeavouring to get down below the old workings. 
nearly 700 feet, but are not beneath the “old men” yet. They have, however, 
discovered some of the mineral which was left by the Romans, probably as not 


heing good enough for them to take away, although it is quite rich enough for 


treatment by modern metallurgical processes; and it is quite probable that the 


Romans found in the higher levels that very valuable form of mineral known as 


oTey copper,” or chaleocite. There was a Roman settlement here, and several 
terra-cotta images, amongst probably many other things that have disappeared, 


of fairly good style have been found. The Latin name of the mine is not known, 


but there can be but little doubt that this is the mine referred to by Pliny when 


in book XXXIV. chap. 2 he refers to the { Marianum quod el Cordubenss 


which was almost as excellent as Aurichalcum for making sesterces and 


dicituy. 
iated in the Mariani Mountains, 


double asses. The mine is near Cordova; it is sit 
and the copper must have been of very good quality. 
And now I will cross the border of Baetica into Tarraconensis and again go 


north to the point where the two Roman highways, after having finally crossed 
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the Baetis, and while following the head of the valley to the point where it 
becomes merged with the foot-hills of the Sierra Morena range, left their 
northerly trend and took a more easterly direction. 

The centre of interest in the district in question is the site of the ancient 
town of Castulo, which lies on the northern bank of the River Guadalimar. The 
origin of the town is lost to history, but that it was an important place and long 
in the occupation of the Carthaginians is an historical fact. It played, indeed, an 
important rdle in the strife between the Carthaginians and the Romans at the 
time of the Second Punic War. Tt was spared from destruction by the elder 
Scipio Africanus after he had defeated Hasdrubal near Baecula, and it henceforth 


became a flourishing Roman city. Its strategical position, as commanding the 


Fig. 2. Sealptared Stone from Castulo. 


roads which gave access to Carthage Nova in one direction, and to Libisosa, 
Valentia, and the highway to Gaul and Rome in the other, and its topographical 
position as the distributing and perhaps administrative centre of the rich mining 
district which lay within its influence, all tended to give it importance. Its site 
can be readily recognised ; the walls can be followed, the position of the baths and 
the site of the cemetery located; the foundations and part of the walls of two of 
the towers of the fortress, which appears to have been separated from the town 


proper, can still be seen; but all the rest has vanished. Some of the stones which 
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once formed the walls of the residences of the wealthy inhabitants and of the 
public buildings have been utilised in the construction of neighbouring towns, 
buildings, and walls, and thus many important inscriptions have fortunately been 
saved. There is a bridge not far away which contains many stones with 
inscriptions, figures, and architectural designs, which have been brought from 
Castulo, and which, although long known and referred to by Spanish archeologists, 
would well repay a careful study to-day. Two examples of seulpture of archwo- 
logical interest from Castulo are in the courtyard of a house in Linares, about four 


or five miles (English) from Castulo. They apparently formed part of the frieze 


Fig. 3 Sculptured Stone from Castal: 


of a theatre or temple, and the spot from which it came can easily he recognised, 
(Figs. 2 and 3.) 

I have referred to the two roads that passed bv Castulo. Both had to cross the 
River Guadalimar, which runs in front of the town, or one or more of the more 


northerly streams. before thev could strike for the passes which led them across 


the surrounding Sierras. On the map of the district (fig. 1) a bridge (Puente 
Quebrada) over the Guadalimar is marked about five miles from the town, and a short 
distance below the confluence of that river with the Gruadalen. It stands in close 
proximity to the Roman road, and may have been on the route which that road 


took in order to reach the places which are mentioned on the \ care llo VASeCS AS 


ii 
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being on the highway between Castulo and Libisosa. This highway is not shown 
on the Antomine Itinerary, but it must have formed an important artery of com- 
munication in the times of the earlier emperors, as three inscriptions bearing upon 
it, of the times of Tiberius, Trajan, and Hadrian, have been found within the first 
40 miles of its course. It is true that to gain a clear route the road would again 
have had to cross the Guadalimar at a point higher up the stream, but which is not 
shown onthe map. Older maps show, however, that the Guadalimar was traversed 
by two more bridges in close proximity, described as the “old” and the “ new.” 
The bridge to which I refer would, moreover, have served the double purpose of 
placing Castulo in communication with another Roman road which probably passed 
through or near the present towns of Baetia (the modern Baeza), Baecula, Tugia, 
and thence through the Sierra to Acci. The structure of the present bridge 
cannot, however, be considered to be Roman, because, although the walls of 
Ciistulo had, as we are told by an inscription, been allowed to fall into disrepair, 
there is no catastrophe known to history which would have so shattered the 
monuments and buildings of the town as to render them useless for any other 
purpose than for that of erecting new houses or bridges. The bridge is certainly 
not Moorish, and it is fair to assume that it was erected in its present form in the 
fifteenth or sixteenth century, possibly in the latter half of the fifteenth, when the 
ruins of the town had to be cleared of the robbers who had taken refuge within 
them, and permission was granted to utilise the remains for new buildings. 
Besides the two roads already referred to there was a third road which, 
starting from Castulo, and taking an almost direct northerly course, made for the 
Saltus Castulonensis and thence crossed the Sierra and joined the highway from 
Emerita Augusta (now known as Merida) to Libisosa, Valentia, and Cesar 
Augusta (the Zaragoza of to-day), and so linked the mining district of Castulo, 
and indeed the whole of Baetica and the ports on the east coast, with Sisapo, that 
famous mercury mine of the Romans, the Almaden of modern times. This road 
is not correctly shown on maps of ancient Spain, so far as I am aware, but as to 
its existence there can be no possible doubt. It has been traced into the Sierra 
by the Spanish Government engineers who prepared the excellent maps which 
deal with this part of Andalucia; it has also been located after it left the Sierra 
near La Aliseda, and there are two inscriptions from Castulo which refer to it 
directly : one to the effect that Quintus Thorius Culleo repaired at his own 
expense (probably in the time of Augustus) the road that led to Sisapo through 
the Castulonensis pass, which had been damaged by the continuous rains; the 


other making mention of the Via que per Cdstulo(onis) Saltum Sisaponem ducit. 
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There is, moreover, a Vespasian inseription of the year 7 \.D., Cut on a block of 
black marble from which a previous inscription has been effaced, to the effect that 
that emperor had repaired the road, had built new bridges and repaired the old 
ones ab lano ad Oceanum. This stone is now in sey ille, and is said to have been 
found in the neighbourhood of La Aliseda; in which case it probably referred to 
the road in question. The line of the portion ol the road lying between La 
Aliseda and Castulo is not well defined. The one shown on the map (fig. 1) is 
conjectural, but it may be assumed to follow the direction of the Roman road, and 
it certainly follows the road which, before this part of Spain was colonised in the 
latter part of the eighteenth century with Germans by Charles III., and new 
towns were built and new roads made, connected the Roman road through the 
Sierra with Castulo and its bridges. If the road be followed on the map in the 
direction of the Saltus, which lay probably to the west of Despefiaperros, a point 
marked Palazuelos can be seen about 124 English miles from Castulo. The 
Spanish word Palazuelos means “little palaces.” Here there stood an important 
fortress, but before describing it | must once more revert to Castulo and to 
its historical associations. I have already mentioned that it was a Carthaginian 
city, and history records that the great Hannibal married a lady of Ciastulo 
whose name was Himilce. Romance says that she was the daughter of a prince, 
and that she brought as dower to her husband some rich mines near Castulo. 
Now the only extensive mines near Castulo are those which are in_ the 
immediate vicinity of Palazuelos; indeed, they are contiguous to and, in fact, run 
under the castle, and are to-day known locally as the “ Pozos de Anibal” or 
“ Hannibal’s Shafts or Mines.” It may be a coincidence or the offspring of 
lively imagination that the name of Hannibal should be associated with these 
imines, but local tradition dies hard in Spain.“ 

Pliny, too, refers to Hannibal and his mines. He states in book xxxiii. 
chap. 32, that “it is a remarkable fact that the shafts opened by Hannibal in 
the Spanish provinces are still worked, their names being derived from the 
persons who first discovered them. One of these mines, which at the present 
day is still called Baebelo, furnished Hannibal with three hundred pounds weight 


* As an instance I may again mention the old Roman highway which went from Castulo to 


Libisosa by the AD MORUM: SOLARIA. MARIANA. and MENTESA of the Vicarello vases 
This road, as I have already pointed out, is not shown on the Ar tonine Itinerary, and at the present 


time it might be hard work to follow it, but yet in that part where it can be traced and it has been 
proved to exist it is still locally known as the “ Via Cartagines” or “de Anibal,” the “ Carthaginian 
r ** Hannibal’s road.” 
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of silver per day. The mountain is already excavated for a distance of 1,500 
paces, and throughout the whole of this distance there are water-bearers standing 
day and night baling out the water in turns, regulated by the light of torches and 
so forming a great river.” In guide books, and history too, the Hannibal mines of 
Pliny are associated with the mines at Palazuelos, but I much doubt their being 
the same. Pliny surely does not say so, and there is nothing connected with 
the working of the mines to show that they could have produced anything 
approaching the quantity of silver mentioned, even if in those days they produced 
silver at all, and I merely quote the passage to show that in Pliny’s time, that is 
some three hundred years after Hannibal left Spain, his name was still connected 
with mines in that country. I will now return to the Fortress, which was 
certainly associated with the “ Pozos de Anibal” mines, and the mines with it. 
Until some twenty years ago considerable remains of the castle were to be seen; 
the circuit of the walls was nearly, if not quite, complete, and the towers stood 
some 6 feet above the ground. But a new invasion of devastators took place. 
A German company denounced the old mines, and set to work to reopen them 
with the object of discovering some of the silver which they fondly hoped that 
Hannibal might have left behind him. Their engineers sunk a new main shaft 
into the old mine, and, finding in the old castle a quarry to their taste and 
conveniently at hand, they gradually carried away the stones of which it was 
built until nothing remains, with the exception of a few feet of walling, but the 
gaping foundation trenches to show where the proud fortress once stood. 

There is, however, one redeeming feature in this tale of vandalism, and it 
is, that one of the engineers in charge of the mining operations made a complete 
plan of the fortress and of the adjacent constructions, and I am indebted to 
him for a copy of it. The walls of the fortress were provided with towers 
and enclosed a quadrangular space of irregular form, with many buildings on the 
western and southern sides of it. The entrance from the west, that is in the 
direction of the road to Castulo, appears to have been protected by a double wall; 
and a large level space in the same direction, which was possibly used as an 
exercising ground, but more probably as a site for the miners’ dwellings or huts, 
was also surrounded by a wall. There are places where the old workings have 
caved in. 

The castle and the neighbouring buildings and walls were constructed with 
blocks of local sandstone without mortar. Some of the stones are quite large. 
[ will not venture an opinion as to the race that built the castle. If it was erected 
by the Carthaginians and subsequently taken over by the Romans, the latter must 
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have utilised it for some six hundred years, because there can be no doubt at all 
that they were the last to occupy it, All the remains of pottery, of brick, of 
roofing, and the hypocaust tiles which I have picked up are Roman; and the 
storage cisterns for water, which are in an excellent state of preservation, are 
Roman too. The castle of Palazuelos is by no means the only building showing 
the same style of construction in this part of Spain. There is another fortress 
built of large blocks of stone, and again associated with a mine, not many miles to 
the west; while to the east, in the small village of Ebros, in the direction of 
Baeza (or Baetia), are still the remains of a wall or walls, “ the mysterious walls 
of Ebros,” built in the same style, but with much larger blocks than those at 
Palazuelos. 

| have said that one of the German engineers made a plan of the fortress, 
but he did more; he discovered in 1875, in a cottage where an old woman was 
busily washing her linen upon it, the Linares bas-relief. He inquired where it 
came from, was told that it had been picked up near Palazuelos; he purchased it, 
and so saved it for all time." 

The bas-relief represents a gang of stalwart men going leisurely to their 
work. (Plate LXIX.) The stone is of light red sandstone, and, when complete, 
must have taken the form of a framed picture about 20 inches square. It is 
obviously not the work of an artist of talent, but the sculptor knew what he 
wanted to represent, and he has succeeded in doing so graphically and unmis- 
takably. The foreman, being a person of much importance, is a big man. He 
carries in his right hand a pair of large double-looped tongs, while his left hand 
is passed through the ring of some hollow object, which may be a bell. The miner 
who precedes him carries, in a somewhat unnatural position, a pick, or rather 
an implement which served either as a hammer or a pick. The miner, in front of 
him again, carries a lamp. Whether the other two in the front row carried 


anything or not it is impossible to say. The men are represented as moving 


* The bas-relief was first described by Monsieur Daubrée, an eminent French mining engineer 
who wrote several very interesting accounts of Roman mining operations in France in the Revue 
Archéologique of April, 1882. Sr. Berlanga of Malaga, whose erudite works on the bronze tablets of 
Malaga, Osuna, and Aljustrel are but too little known outside his own country, described it and 
reproduced a photograph of it in 1884, while others have referred to it in a perfunctory manner at 


times, or have described it incorrectly. The foreman has been turned into the god Mercury, the 


miners into Christian martyrs, and there have been dissertations on the archaic character of the 
sculpture by reason of the supposed archaic form of the eyes; but such theories and conclusions 
have generally been due to the fact that the writers who dealt with the subject had but incorrect 
representations of it before them. 
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along, and that they are walking through a gallery is, I think, shown by the 
striations in front of the foremost man. Each man has the middle part of the 
body protected, apparently, by short drawers, while over them there is what 
appears to be a leather band or belt; probably a very useful protection against 
friction and bruising by the baskets in which they carried the rock and ore to 
different parts of the mine. The appearance of the eyes is due to the long 
exposure of the stone to the elements. 

The other fortress to which I have already referred, that known as the “ Salas 
de la Galiarda,” was built in all probability to protect another mine, and stands on 
an eminence on the outer skirts of the Sierra Morena range, about 16 miles almost 
due west of Palazuelos. It is practically unknown. It has been visited by one 
or two Spanish archeologists, who have left a few notes upon it; it has, in years 
gone by, been handed over to the tender mercies of treasure hunters with the 
usual disastrous results. It is the redenouncement of the old adjacent mine, a 
copper mine in this case, that has recently attracted attention to it. Here again 
are walls made of massive blocks, but in this instance the stones are of granite, 
not of sandstone. The walls were even more substantial, and are certainly more 
impressive than those of Palazuelos. They were provided with turrets, and they 
enclosed a considerable space. (Fig. 4.) The western wall is complete in length 
though not in height. The walls were some 4 feet thick, and had a batter of about 
| in 15. One of the entrances is still in good preservation. The jambs of the door 
are in place, and the well-worn threshold lies a few paces away. One of the windows 
or openings in the north wall of the north-west turret is quite distinguishable. It 
is a splayed window 31 inches in the broadest part and 4 inches in the narrowest, 
and commanded an extensive view over the mine. The interior of the fortress 
shows evidence of different and subsequent periods of construction, which are 
probably all Roman. The silos or water tanks are Roman, and the cistern, which 
shows the double arching similar in construction to those found in other cisterns 
in Baetica, is also Roman. The pieces of pottery, of bricks, and of tiles which I 


picked up were, in this case too, all Roman, and here again, whoever may have 


‘been the original builders of the walls, the Romans were the last to inhabit the 


castle. 

Before closing this paper I should like to refer to a mine in the Sierra about 
10 miles west of La Carolina, called the “ Centenillo”’ (see fig. 1), and to some of 
the implements and other objects which are found within or upon the surface of 


Roman mines in Spain. I have been personally connected with this mine for 
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some years, and I owe it a debt of gratitude, because it was through this mine 
that I first became interested in archeology. For several years we have been 
making continuous efforts to get below the old Roman workings, but although 
we have reached a depth of nearly 650 feet from the surface, we are not below the 


“old men” yet. The underground workings at this mine are very extensive, but 
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Fig. 4. Ruins of Salas de la Galiarda, near Bajios, Jaén, Spain. 


(The scales are in metres 


a description of them here would be uninteresting and out of place. With regard 
to the evidences of Roman activity on the surface I would mention that no traces 
of a settlement have yet been found, nor have we been able to locate the cemetery ; 
but we have found the spot where the Romans smelted and desilverised the ore, 
and where they apparently manufactured such simple articles in lead as were 


current in those days, viz. glands, loom-weights, cists, ete. 
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The accompanying illustration (fig. 5) shows some weights which were found 
in the Rio Tinto mines; and (fig. 6) a stone, recently discovered near the 
Palazuelos mine, with several forms for casting loom-weights of different sizes. 
The small depression in the right bottom corner may have been used for casting 
glands in the rough, preparatory to their being dressed into proper form with a 


hammer. 


Fig. 5. Roman lead weights from the Rio Tinto mines. 


There have not been many coins found at the Centenillo mines, so far as I am 
aware. The bronze coins range from the autonomous coins of republican times to a 
coin of Gratianus (375 to 383 a.p.). One find of silver coins was made in 1896. It 
consisted of 181 consular coins, in an excellent state of preservation, enclosed in a 
small earthenware jar which was hidden in a waste heap in front of an old adit. I 


have only been able to examine 60 coins out of the 181. They offer, so far as I 
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am aware, no special features of interest, and the latest of those which I have 
seen is dated (about) 42 B.c. 

But other objects than mining implements and appurtenances are found on 
the sites of Roman mines. A terra-cotta figure which was found at the Centenillo 
mine, on the hill where the Romans had their factory, represents a mother, or 
mother-goddess and child, of the well-known form so often, I believe, found in 
tombs in Greece. Its authenticity is unquestionable, and that it is not unique, 
although probably very rare in Spain, is shown by another figure of a similar 


Fig. 6. Stone mould for casting lead loom-weights found in the Palazuelos mine. 


form, now in the Seville Museum (fig. 7), which was found on the site of a 
Phocaean colony in the south of Spain. This colony subsequently became the 
Roman town of Nescania, near the present Antequera not far from Granada. 
One inscribed stone has been found at the Centenillo. (Fig. 8.) Such stones are 
very rarely found in the Sierra Merena. ‘The inscription has been interpreted by 
Padre Fidel Fita and published in the Boletin of the Real Academia de la Historia 
in Madrid," but with all respect for him I cannot grasp his rendering of the first 
line. He gives it as S.SSAL AUG.S (acrum) SAL (uti) Aug (uste). It appears 


* Tomo xxxix. Cuaderno v. Noviembre 1901, p. 455. 
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Fig. 9. Roman bronze helmet found in the Sierra Morena. 


lerra-cotta figure in the Seville Maseam 


Fig. Roman inscribed stone found at the 
Centenillo mine. Fig. 10. Roman bronze bell found in the Sierra Morena. 
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to me that it should read thus: SSALAGM. If this reading is correct, Padre 
Fidel Fita’s interpretation is evidently wrong." 

The very fine specimen of a bronze Roman helmet which I exhibit (fig. 9) 
yas found in the abandoned shaft of a Roman lead mine in the Sierra Morena, not 
very far from Cordova. The shaft was about 100 feet deep and had never been 
completed. It must have remained open and exposed to the atmosphere for a 
very long time, because there were 3 feet of stiff black mud mixed with the debris 


Fig. 11. Earthenware jar found in the Sierra Morena, 


of leaves and sticks at the bottom of it, and it was in this deposit that the helmet, 
a “cooking pot,” as it was described to me, a cow bell (fig. 10), which I also 
exhibit, and some “ bones of an ox” were found. The earthenware jar shown in 


fig. 11 was also found in some old workings. 


* I would mention that within the last few days | have received a letter from 4 Spanish 
archeological friend in Madrid who has re-examined the stone, and in which he says that there can 
be no doubt that the word reads SALAGM. 
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With regard to the tools and appliances the illustrations (Plate LXX. and 
fig. 12) show a selection which is typical of those used by the Romans in Baetica. 


Fig. 12. Roman mining tools found in Baetica. 


They have been found in various mines ranging from the Centenillo in the north 
to the Rio Tinto in the south, and are of much the same description as those used 
up to the time of the introduction of gunpowder in connection with the working 
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of mines. There are iron hammers still retaining part of their handles from Rio 
Tinto. There are iron picks of much the same form as that carried by the miner 
of the bas-relief. 

The Romans used terra-cotta lamps of the usual forms for lighting the 
workings in the mines. (Plate LXXI.) The forms were modified to suit the 


Fig. 13, Stone hammers from Roman mines in Baetica, 


circumstances and to withstand rough usage. Al! these lamps came from mines 
in Baetica. ‘Two have a cross marked on them and date probably from the later 
period of the Roman occupation of Spain. 

| gathered together a group of over 100 stone hammers which had been 
used in connection with a trial made on a small copper lode in the Sierra near 


Cordova. A few typical examples are shown in fig. 13. 
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The copper vessels principally used for baling water by hand from the 


bottom of the Roman mines were usually provided with handles, and were pro- 
bably passed from hand to hand until the spot was reached where natural drain- 
age could be effected, or the archimedean screw or other means of lifting the : 
water to surface could be brought into operation. One bucket has the letters 
S. 8. punched upon it through the copper with a sharp pointed instrument. I 


Fig. 13. Stone hammers from Roman mines in Baetica. 


photographed it at a mine some miles below Cordova in the spring of last year, 
and on noticing the letters it occurred to me that they might possibly be the 
initials of the Roman company which worked the mine. I suggested this 
to a friend, who said that he thought that he remembered to have seen some 


pigs or bars of lead from the same mine with similar initials upon them. 
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On returning to the Centenillo mine, which is about a hundred miles away, 
a copper bowl was given to me, and on examining it I found that it, 
too, had two letters plainly stamped upon it, 8S. C. (Fig. 14.) On my 
showing the mark to an engineer who had known the mine for many years he 
told me that it used to be quite an ordinary occurrence to find on the factory 
site to which I have referred small lumps of lead, which appeared to have been 


cut off a rod, bearing the two letters 8. C. in relief. They have unfortunately all 


Fig. 14. Copper backet found in the Centesillo mine. (4 linear.) 


disappeared. My disappointment at not being able to obtain one was somewhat 
decreased by the recollection that I had seen those very two letters punched on 
the face of an autonomous bronze coin which had been found, I may almost say 
in my presence, a short time before on the same site, and on examining it 
closely I found the initials impressed upon it. There is no reasonable doubt, I 
think, that S. C. were the initials of the Roman Company that worked this 


mine. Perhaps some day we may be fortunate enough to learn the name of the 
mine itself 
VOL. LIX. 3 F 
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I also exhibit two Roman pigs of lead from the Rio Tinto mines. Another 
which is on the table was dredged up in Carthagena harbour. 

The bucket now shown (fig. 15) is quite perfect, and was found so late as 
the 22nd January last at the bottom of the Roman workings in a mine not 
far from Posadas, near Cordova. It appears to have been used, not for baling 
water by hand, but for drawing it up from below by means of a cord, and the 
indentations made when it struck the rock on its passage upwards, and which are 


all in the same horizontal plane, can readily be seen. 


Fig. 15. Copper bucket found in the Posadas mine. (4 linear.) 
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XVIIl.—Ezcavations on the site of the Roman ety at Silchester, Hants, in 1903 
and 1904, By W. H. Sr. Hors, M.A., and Grorce E. Fox, 
Esq., Hon. M.A. Ovon, 


Read 9th June, 1904, and 22nd June, 1905 


Tue following report of the most recent operations carried out by the Executive 
Committee of the Silchester Excavation Fund actually ineludes the reports for 
the two years 1903 and 1904, which were the fourteenth and fifteenth in 
succession of the systematic exploration of the Roman town. 

Under ordinary circumstances the account of each year’s discoveries would 
have been published separately, but it was thought better in this instance to 
combine the two reports, so as to enable a complete record to be given of the 
contents of the Inswla examined, and especially of the important and extensive 


set of baths which formed the principal building in that Insula. 


The excavations of 1903 were begun on 15th May and continued, notwith- 
standing the abnormally wet atmospheric conditions, until 31st October, under 
the efficient direction of Mr. Mill Stephenson, who also elected to act as his own 
foreman. A saving of over £50 was thus effected in the expenses, and if this be 
added to Mr. Stephenson’s gratuitous supervision of the work for a period of 
nearly six months, it will be seen how large a debt of gratitude is owing to him, 
not only by his colleagues but by the Society at large. 

The operations were confined to a triangular area immediately to the south- 
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west of the portion of Insula XXXII. excavated in 1902, bounded on one side 
by the little brook which here traverses the site; on another by the town wall ; 
and on the third and longest by a line extending north and south about 435 feet 
west of the apex of the triangle at the water gate in the wall. 

This area may actually have formed part of Insula XXXIL, but regarding 
the brook as a boundary we have numbered it XXXIII. (Plates LXXII. 
and LXXIII.) 

The eastern part of this Jnsula slopes rapidly down to the brook, and like the 
ground on the opposite bank contained no traces of buildings. On the higher 


ground to the west the foundations of a number of structures were discovered. 


Minor Insura XXXII. 


The southernmost of these (Block I.) consisted of an oblong chamber 29 feet 
long and 20 feet wide, with its axis pointing north-east and south-west, with a 
corridor 6} feet wide traversing its northern end and extending westwards for 
364 feet. Only the gravel foundations remained, but it is of interest to note that 
in the case of the south wall of the corridor, the foundation was hollowed trans- 
versely as if for a wooden beam. 

Immediately to the east of and almost touching Block I. were the foundations 
of what seems to have been a dwelling (House No, 1). It was apparently of the 
corridor type, but the remains were too fragmentary to enable us to recover the 
plan. The west wall of the house has its lowest course composed of rough blocks 
of ironstone; a feature of which several other instances have been met with at 
Silchester. 

To the north-east of House No. 1 was another (House No. 2). Though 
represented in part by gravel foundations only, the plan is complete and affords a 
good example of a dwelling of the corridor type. (Plate LXXII.) 

The building stood nearly north and south and consisted of a row of chambers, 
etc. down the middle, with a corridor on each side. At the south end each corridor 
terminated in a small square chamber, and another room, also of small size, has been 
added to the southern extremity of the house. The northern end was covered by 
a courtyard (A) 35 feet long and 22 feet wide. The middle division of the house 
was 69 feet long and 16} feet wide, and consisted of two small rooms (Bc), a 
passage 4} feet wide (D), another small room (£), and a larger and principal 
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room (F). This last, which terminated the range southwards, had on its east side 
a small winter room (G) warmed by a hypocaust, and entered both from the 
corridor L and room Fr. The flues of this were chiefly in the east and south 
walls, and its stokehole on the north. The pil# were formed partly of square and 
partly of cireular tiles. On the west side of room F was originally a narrow 
annexe (H H) formed by cutting off the end of the corridor by a cross wall, but 
this was afterwards replaced by a small square room (1 I) projecting westwards 
beyond the corridor, probably to serve as a latrine. The little room (s) at the 
south end of the house was perhaps built as an annexe to room rF after the 
alterations on the west of the latter. If, as we may assume was the case, the 
house had an upper story, the staircase may have been placed on the eastern 
side of 1 1, with a vestibule at its foot in the remaining northern portion of H 4. 
There was nothing to show how any of the rooms were paved. The walls were of 
the usual flint rubble, with tile or stone quoins. 

Close to the north-west corner of House No. 2 were the remains of a building 
of somewhat indeterminate character, which may be called Block II. It seems 
to have consisted originally of an oblong shed or workshop 56 feet long, and 
245 feet wide, standing east and west, with a narrow annexe, only 4} feet across, 
traversing its north side. This was afterwards destroyed, and the building was 
otherwise altered. Both ends were rebuilt, without any regard to symmetry, and 
on the north-east was added a chamber measuring 19} feet by 23 feet, partly 
overriding the old north wall. West of this room a new annexe, 9 feet broad, 
succeeded the destroyed narrower one. The added chamber was warmed by a 
channelled hypocaust, with a stokehole on the south opening out of the workshop. 
To the west of the stokehole and partly covered by the new work were the 
remains of one of the long flues for dye-vats, and outside the block, to the south- 
east, was the base of one of the round boilers. The chamber with the hypocaust 
may therefore have been built to dry the fabrics dyed in the large workshop. 

The relative positions of House No. 2 and Block LI. suggest that the one 
belonged to the other. 

A little distance to the north-east of House No. 2 are the remains of a 
rectangular building (Block III.), measuring internally 47 feet by 29 feet, which 
has been subdivided by thin walls or partitions into at least three chambers. The 
gravel foundation of the east end is curiously broadened out as regards its northern 
part as if to carry an external stair to an upper story. (Plate LXXIIT.) 

Whatever was the use or purpose of the building it was subsequently 


destroyed, and across one corner was built a large T-shaped furnace of somewhat 


ots 


556 Evrcavations on the site of the Roman city at 
unusual character. (Fig. 1.) A furnace of this type has not before been met 
with at Silchester, though examples have occurred at Caerwent. In the Silchester 
instance the opening is 12 feet long and 28} inches wide, but the transverse arm, 
which is 9 feet long, is only from 6 to 8 inches wide. The arrangement can have 
had nothing to do with any metallurgical process, but could well have sustained a 


long boiler or vat for dyeing stuffs or some such purpose, and so would take its 


place with the remains of the many other furnaces found within the town. 
About 23 feet to the north of Block III. but not quite parallel with its north 


Fig. 1. T-shaped furnace in Block IIT. Jasu/a XXXIIL. 


end were two short fragments of a well-built wall. On the east this wall terminated 
in or began with a squared stone. It seems to have been connected with a 
destroyed building some 24 feet further north, which has eventually been overlaid 
by what may have been a small house (House No. 3). The plan of this shows 
apparently a large yard placed somewhat obliquely north and south, with a 
L-shaped block of three rooms (one of which has been subdivided) at its southern 
end, with a detached chamber of semicircular form to the east. This chamber, 
which is separated from the rest of the block by an interval of 1 foot, was warmed 
by a pillared hypocaust, with pile of square tiles, with its stokehole on the north. 
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Nuchester, Hants, in 1903 
No floors or anything else of interest was found 
a very perfect example of a circular hearth in one 
To the north-east of House No. 3 is a wall 
but in too fragmentary a state to enable anything fur 
At the beginning of the excavations of 1903 


existence of an extensive block of buildings on the 
brook, and close to the hedge of the grass field t 
examination. The work of uncovering this block 
week, but owing to its extent and the amount of 

The result was the laying open of a very com 
baths, which from their size and importance 
baths of the Roman town. (Plates LX XIII and LX 

They consisted of five paralle] groups of cham 
whole forming a solid block placed north and 3 
in length and nearly 100 feet in width. 

Attached to the north end of the block was 
same width as the first group of chambers. As 
the pasture it could only be partly explored in | 
of 1904 it was traced to its full extent. 

sefore discussing the arrangement of the bat 
revert to other discoveries made in 1904. 

The operations of that year were begun on |! 
interruption until 19th November, also under the 

As the excavations of the preceding year (1 
incomplete, from want of time for their full exter 
line of street, and for the complete exploration of 
the operations of 1904 were extended in those direct 

The burldings of which remains were found, « 


the baths, were not many in number. A small st 


corridor type overlapping the lines of earlier buildi 
could be added to the contents of Insula XXXIII. 


Insula, and extending from the town wall on the so 


north. 
The first of these buildings (Block V.) is anoth« 
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square structures of uncertain use which occur all over the site. It measured 
internally about 134 feet by 16 feet, and stood just at the foot of the bank lining 
the town wall. 

The group to the north-west (Block VI.) is somewhat of a puzzle. It 
represents an oblong block of chambers, standing roughly east and west, and 
measuring 50 feet in length by about 29 feet in width. (Plate LXXII.) 

The western part consists of a room (A) only 7 feet wide and 17 feet long, 
with a doorway or opening in its north wall, with a tiled sill, into a smaller 
chamber (8) beyond. The west wall of this is in line with that of the long narrow 
room, but the east wall is set beyond it by exactly its width. The foundations of 
both A and 8 were of good flint rubble, but the rest of the building was repre- 
sented by gravel foundations only. These show a room (c) to the east of 4, 
15 feet wide by 18} feet long, with a narrow corridor (p) on the north leading 
from B to a large room (kr) which formed the eastern end of the block. At some 
later period, perhaps even after the destruction of the block, this room, which 
was 19 feet wide and 25} feet long, was encroached upon by a smaller and some- 
what irregular chamber (F) about 12 feet square that partly overlapped it on the 
north; the foundations of this were of flint rubble. This chamber has in turn 
been destroyed to make way for another (G) which to some extent occupied its site. 
This latest building was evidently a wooden structure, 15 feet square, with its 
framework laid upon a rubble foundation only 15 inches wide. 

Nothing whatever was found in or about the group of chambers just 
described to throw any light on their original use. They can hardly have 
formed a dwelling house, but may quite reasonably have served for a workshop 
or factory of some sort. 

Immediately to the north of chamber G are the foundations of another building 
(Block VII.). It was in plan an oblong about 8} feet in width and 28} feet in 
length, standing nearly due north and south. Its purpose is a matter of con- 
jecture. 

A few yards north of Block VII. begin the flint rubble foundations of what 
was probably an early house of the corridor type. This building, which may be 
called House No. 4, stood nearly north and south. The original plan (Plate 
LXXIII.) shows a simple oblong 61 feet long by 17} feet wide, surrounded on 
all four sides by a corridor 8 feet wide on the north, 
The foundations throughout were little more than a 


74 feet along each side, and 
64 feet wide on the south. 
foot thick, and as there were no signs of subdivisions, these, as well as the framing 


of the house, were no doubt of wood. In the west wall of the middle block is a 
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break representing the sill of a doorway, in front of which were laid a number of 
the small bricks found in the baths; some more of the same kind of bricks were 
built into the quoin of the north-east corner. ‘The outer wall of the southern 
corridor was largely composed of tiles, which were disposed in a somewhat sym- 
metrical fashion suggestive of their having formed part of an open arcading,. 
Nothing remained to show how the house was paved, or the places of the sub- 
dividing partitions. 

This house evidently experienced several alterations and additions, 

The first of these, judging by the thinness of the foundations, consisting in 
taking down the outer wall of the southern corridor, rebuilding it 6 feet further 
south, and continuing to join it to the western side of the main block of the outer 
wall of the eastern corridor. The new wall wus carried 2} feet further west than 
the destroyed one, and returned northwards as far as the line of the south end of 
the middle block. It is here broken off, but remains of a pavement of coarse red 
mosaic against it point to the formation of a new room at the south-west corner 
of the house. To what use the larger area east of it was put there is nothing to 
show; it was probably roofed in. 

The next alteration apparently involved the rebuilding of the outer wall of 
the north corridor in more substantial fashion, and continuing it eastwards for 
nearly 60 feet to form the north side of a large enclosure which was now 
attached to the eastern side of the house. This enclosure was 30 feet wide, and 
had in its north-east angle a lesser enclosure, measuring internally about 19 feet 
by 15 feet. This may have been a stable set in the corner of a large yard. 
Across the western end of the yard an irregular strip, 9 feet wide at one end and 
12% feet at the other, was cut off by a cross wall. Outside the northern end of 
this strip the foundation of a boundary wall 2 feet thick runs northwards for a 
little over 100 feet, beyond which it could not be traced. A breach near the 
broken end may indicate a doorway there. 

The next fact noticeable points to the subsequent ruin of at any rate the 
stable and its yard, a later structure having been so built over the north wall that 
it intrudes slightly into the site of the stable itself. This building (Block VIII.) 
was, like Block VIL., a simple oblong, measuring 32) feet by 14 feet, with flint 
rubble foundations 2 feet thick. The southern half of its east side is curiously 
thrown out of line. Nothing was found in or about it to suggest the use of 
Block VIII. 

teturning to House No. 4, it will be seen from the plan (Plate LX XIII.) that 


its north end is partly covered by another and later building, which was evidently 
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also originally a house of very much the same type. This building, which may be 
called House No. 5, stood nearly east and west, and it consisted of a middle block 


724 feet long and 20} feet wide, subdivided into at least three chambers, and sur- 


rounded by a continuous corridor on both sides and across the east end. The 
southern corridor was 64 feet broad and had a thicker outer wall (of 20 inches) than 
the northern. It was apparently closed in, and towards its east end, where a break 
occurs, was the sill of a doorway or opening paved with red tile tesserae. The 
eastern corridor was 8 feet broad and partly floored with flint pitching. At some 
time it had been cut off from the southern corridor by a cross wall. The northern 
corridor was 64 feet broad, and as its outer wall was only 18 inches thick at base 
it may have supported a colonnade of dwarf wood or stone columns. 

Of the subdivisions of the house not much can be said. That at the east 
end was a square room with traces of tile flooring in the north-west corner. 
Next to it was another room 14 feet wide. The rest of the block contained no 
signs of partition walls, but it is difficult to suppose that a length of 37 feet was 
undivided. A patch of red mosaic in one place suggests how this part was 
floored. 

The first addition to the house consisted in building on a square chamber at 
the western end and continuing the northern corridor to give access to it. The 
southern corridor seems at the same time, or soon after, to have been extended 
westwards as far as the street which bounded the insula on this side, and then 
returned northward along the newly added chamber. It was, however, stopped 
short in an odd way, before reaching the north wall of the chamber, by a cross 
wall which had a buttress abutting on the street, and just beyond this stood a like 
buttress in line with the wall of the new room. Possibly this apparent continua- 
tion of the south corridor was actually a yard only. Lastly there was added to 
the house a further row of chambers extending northwards along the street. It 
consisted, apparently, of three rooms, with a corridor on the east which was returned 
at the north end as far as the street. This wing is joined on to the main body of 
the house in a very awkward fashion, and its rooms are all out of square. Imme- 
diately beyond it on the north were the remains of a large hypocaust, but in so 
wrecked a condition that it was quite impossible to make a plan of it. 

North of House No. 5 the ground was completely devoid of buildings as far 


as the northern limit of the insu/a. 
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Tue Barus 


In describing the baths, no better way can be adopted than to begin with 


the earliest form <f the buildings, and then to trace the successive changes they 


Fig. 2. Remains of the early portico of the Baths 


have undergone; and this method, by the aid of a series of plans (Plate LXXIV.), 


we propose to follow. 
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It was a characteristic of Roman baths generally that they were rarely 
planned with any regard to symmetry, even when the conditions of the site were 
perfectly favourable, and these baths of (‘alleva were no exception to this rale. 

As at first planned (Plate LXXIV. fig. 1.), the baths were approached from 
the north through a peristy le or courtyard, 65 feet in length from east to west, 
} feet in width, surrounded by a covered ambulatory 10 feet wide. Towards 
the courtyard the roof of the ambulatory was no doubt supported by ranges of 


short stone columns standing upon a dwarf wall." 
The entrance to the peristyle was through a doorway or opening 10} feet 


wide in the middle of its north side. 


4 


Fig. 3. Sections of architectural remains found in the Baths 


a. Base from the portico of the Baths. 

». Capital, probably from the peristyle of the Baths. 
c,d. Bases found in the peristyle of the Baths. 
(The sections are } linear; the elevations ,\. linear), 


In advance of this side, and extending its whole length, was a portico about 
< feet deep, with an open Dorie colonnade in front.” Of this colonnade we found 
the lower parts of three columns in place. (Fig. 2.) They were 12} inches in 
diameter, with Attic bases of good character 63 inches deep (see section, fig. 3, a); 
the probable height of the columns when complete was therefore 9 or 10 feet. 


The columns that remained stood upon a stone step 23 inches wide, and formed the 


* Fragments of these have been found in various parts of the baths. The base shown in fig. 3, ¢ 
probably belonged to one of these columns, and the capital shown in fig. 3, 6 and fig. 8, found in the 
tilling up of a later hypocaust, possibly formed part of a column here also. 

> One or two small fragments of capitals from this colonnade were discovered during the 


excavations 
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western end of the range. The first one was set 15 meches from the end wall, 
with the intervening space partly filled with rubble walling. As the interval 
between the columns themselves was about 7 feet, it is evident that they were 
originally eight in number, but the middle opening must either have been wider 


than the others, or, what is more likely, was reduced to the same width by piers 


of masonry. The columns would thus have formed themselves into two groups of 


four each, with an entrance in the middle of some architectural pretensions. 
The architraves were probably formed of wooden beams and the roof covered with 
tiles. 

One of the most noticeable facts in connexion with the first uncovering of 
the baths was the absence of all positive traces of the indispensable latrine. We 
have since found that it was attached to the eastern end of the newly discovered 
portico, 

[It was an oblong structure, measuring in al! |Y feet from east to west and 
15 feet from nerth to south, built up independently against the portico, with 
outer walls 2 feet thick. For some unknown reason it was not quite rectangular. 
Running round all four sides was a drain about 18 inches wide and 5 feet deep, 
well built of brick, over which the seats were arranged. (See Plate LX XVIII.) 
The drain was flushed by a stream of water which entered its western end from a 
watercourse extending under the whole length of the portico along its south side 
from the wet and marshy ground on the west of it. This watercourse was about 
18 inches deep, and lined throughout with brickwork. The entrance to the 
latrine was in the western part of its south wall, from a small porch or lobby 
7 feet long and 5 feet wide opening out of the peristyle of the baths. The outlet 


from the latrine was at its north-east corner into a pit about 4 feet square lined 


with wood, the overflow from which must have followed roughly the line of the 


existing stream. 

The baths were entered from the courtyard to the north through a doorway 
8 feet wide in the north wall. 

This entrance opened into a large hal! (4) 41 feet long and 24 feet wide, 
which served as the apodyteriwm or undressing room. It had a floor of opus 
signinum 54 inches thick, of white cement and broken tile. The walls, which are 


standing to a height of from 15 inches to 34 feet, are covered so far with plain 
white plaster. The masonry is of flint rubble and firestone blocks, with tilework 
for the openings. The tiles so used are broken as well as whole. In the south- 
west corner of the hall was a doorway 3} feet wid: 

From the apodyterium (A) a doorway in its south wall gave access to the 
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Srigidarium, or cold bath room. This consisted of a middle division k, measuring 
22 feet by 19% feet; a western division r, entered from £ by a wide opening of 
some 1] feet span, and measuring 26% feet by 18} feet; and a small eastern 
division G, which contained the cold water bath." This last was 8 feet wide and 
twice as long, with a step along the north and west walls, and in the south-west 
angle was a quadrant-shaped platform, perhaps for a series of steps. The low 
wall separating the cold bath from the rest of the frigidarium has been destroyed 
on account of its material, which consisted entirely of tiles, but the cast left by 
these on the later plaster shows that the bath was entered by a wide opening like 
that opposite. The division & was paved with small bricks, measuring about 
6 inches by 3 inches by 2 inches, set on edge and arranged herring-bone wise on 
a bed of red cement, and the cold bath was similarly floored. The walls of E were 
plastered with opus signinum and bordered at the floor level by a quarter-round 
skirting of pink cement laid over the brick pavement. The western division F 
was no doubt treated as to both floors and walls in like manner, but later 
alterations have obliterated all traces of the first arrangement.” 

From a point below the middle of division & there extended in a south- 
easterly direction a well-built tile drain 10} inches wide and about the same in 
depth, which shelved down to a stone channel 7} inches wide through the wall into 
the drain k. The object of this is somewhat obscure, but may perhaps be explained 
by a similar arrangement in the frigidarium of the baths adjoining the station of 
Cilurnum on the Roman Wallin Northumberland.” Here were found the fragments 
of a circular stone bason, about 5 feet in diameter and 17 inches deep, which 
had been fixed in the middle of the room, above a stone channel leading from a 
cistern in the wall between the frigidariwm and the apodyterium. From the bason 
there was another channel at a lower level which served as a drain to carry off 
the waste water into the latrine. Now we have found at Silchester scattered 
about in and around the /frigidariunm the fragments of a large and shallow circular 
bason of Purbeck marble. When complete it must have been 5 feet in diameter, 
with a depth of 3 inches. (Fig. 4.) The remains of pink mortar on the vertical 
edge, which is also left rough, suggest that the bason was sunk in the floor, 


probably in the middle of the room over the drain. 


* The total length of the three divisions of the frigidarium was 61} feet. 

> There is a recess or chase in the north wall of F, 1 foot 7 inches deep and 2 feet a4 inches 
wide, the object of which is obscure, and the wall is also thickened there for some unknown reason. 

* See a paper by Mr. Sheriton Holmes, “On a Building at Cilurnum supposed to be Roman 


Baths,” in Archwologia Aliana, N. 8. xii. 126. 
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This is an interesting discovery, since such an arrangement seems to be very 
unusual. It can only have been intended as a kind of shower bath for bathers 
who preferred that to the plunge bath, and has its 
parallel in the Turkish bath of to-day. 

The Srigidarium must have been hghted ny 
windows in the east and west ends of the range. 


Next to the Frigiudarium southwards Was i 


series of four chambers, Lt. Hw, I, and J. Of these. 


H had a wide entrance doorway from £, and thers 


was probably another wide opening in the partition 


4. Section of a Purbeck marble bason 
ound in the frigidarium (} linear.) 


Fig 
wall between H and 1. They would then together’ ' 
have formed a chamber 22 feet long and 18} feet wide, which may have been the 
tepidarium, a room warmed either by a brazier, or, as seems to have been the case 
here, by a hypocaust heated from the furnace to the west. The smaller room J 
may have served in part as a storeplace, and was perhaps of less height than the 
rooms west of it, so as to allow of their being lighted by a window or windows 
above it in the intervening wall. 

The westernmost room of the range (1) was most likely the sudatormmm or 
sweating chamber. It consisted of two parts, a long and narrow inner section 


measuring 18} feet by 5 feet, and an outer section 14 feet long and 6 feet wide, 


with an opening 9% feet across between them. Under each was a pillared hypo- 
caust worked by a wide stokehole in the western wall. Owing to the smallness of 
the room there would have heen no difficulty in naimtaming the temperature at 


a very considerable degree. 

The next range southwards consisted of one room only, a hall (m) 314 feet 
long and 19} feet wide, conterminous with u, |, and J to the north of it. At 
its west end was a semicircular apse 10? feet in diameter and 6 feet deep 
Plate LXXVII.), and some 7 or 8 feet of its eastern end was cut off, probably 
by the usual steps, to form the hot bath.“ This part of the room (N) was some- 
what narrower than the rest. Outside the east wall was a long and narrow stoke- 
hole for working the pillared hypocaust that heated the bath and extended under 
the whole of the floor; it also contained the hot-water tanks that supplied the 


baths. 


* In all probability this and other baths in the building onder notice were not tanks sunk in the 
floor, but formed by enclosing a portion of the floor itself by a stepped dwarf wall, as may be seen in 
the publie baths of Pompeii. In the general destruction al! traces of such baths would disappear 


with the floors on which they stood. 
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There can be no doubt that this hall served as a caldarium or hot chamber ; 
and the apse probably held a circular bason (/abrum) of cold water. This cold 
water was needed for pouring over the head to 
allay headache, or for quenching thirst and pro- 
moting the profuse perspiration induced by the 
heat of the room." Fragments of two Purbeck 
marble basons which may have formed part of 
such Jabra were found during the excavations. The 


sections of them (fig. 5) show that they evidently 


were standing vessels, and not let into the floor 


fom like the bason in the frigidarium. 

Fig. 5. Sections of fragments of two , 

Purbeck marble basons found in the Baths. 
(4 linear.) 


It will be seen on reference to the plan that 
the street which crosses the north end of the baths 
does so in such a way as to suggest that when the baths were first built the 
street itself had not been laid out. It is difficult to see otherwise why the 
baths were not set square with the street, and why the western end of the portico 
should have been allowed to encroach upon the street itself. 

There is, however, clear proof that the baths are anterior to the street, since 
they have certainly been altered to accommodate themselves to the newly-made 
line. 

This alteration was of a distinctly drastic character, inasmuch as it involved 
the destruction of the colonnaded portico, and the erection in its stead of an 
entrance of probably much less architectural importance. (Plate LXXIV. fig. 11.) 

Of this later entrance only a few fragments were left, in the shape of the 
lower parts of the brick piers that flanked the entrance, and a fallen fragment of 
the arch, also of brick, that spanned it. From the eastern of the two piers a 
broad foundation extended for some way in an easterly direction, but of the 
corresponding wall westwards not a trace remained. It is evident, however, 
that the new structure traversed the whole length of the covered peristyle, but 
owing to the angle of the baths with regard to the street, it was so very much 
narrower at its western end than at the eastern, that despite the breadth of the 
foundation-wall it seems to have led into an open court and not to have been a 


covered building. 


* For the position of the labrum in the caldarium of a public bath, that of the ancient baths of 
Pompeii, see Daremberg and Saglio, Dictionnaire des Antiquités (irecques et Romaines (Paris, 1877, 
etc.), i. 656, figs. 756, 757. For the connexion between the cold-water cistern and the labrum, see 


the preceding illustrations, figs. 752-754, of the bath in the villa of Diomed. 
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The formation of the new street by the usual layers of gravel necessarily 
entailed such a change of level that the western end of the destroyed portico 
became buried some 18 inches below the threshold of the structure that sue- 
ceeded it. (See section, Plate LXXVI.) 

This, however, does not seem at first to have involved any corresponding 
alteration in the level of the peristyle, which must therefore have been entered by 
a descending flight of steps from the street. 

The making of the street was also followed by an alteration in the latrine, 
for which it is difficult to suggest a reason. 

Although the new street wall must actually have cleared the north wall of the 
latrine itself it was thought desirable to make a new entrance into the latter. The 
original south porch of entry was accordingly destroyed; the openings into and 
from it walled up, and a somewhat larger porch built across the west end of the 
latrine, over the former eastern end of the earls portico. The entrance into this 
porch from the peristyle was in its south wall. Plate LXAXVIITT.) 

To make way for this new work the western end of the latrine was taken 
down to the level of the top of the drain, and the porch wall carried obliquely 
over it, at right angles to the new street. It is also possible that the north wall of 
the latrine was also removed, but later changes have obscured any definite evidence 
of this. For the same reason there is nothing left to indicate how the internal 
arrangements of the latrine were remodelled to suit the change in the position of 
the entrance, which would not have allowed of any seats over the western portion 
of the drain. The watercourse that continued to flush the drain was carried 
through arched openings in the walls of the new porch. (See Plate LXXVIIL.) 

The next change to be described seems to have been coincident in date with 
the first extension of the baths by the addition of a large second caldarinm at the 
southern end, and other minor alterations. (Plate LXXIV. fig. 11.) 

These alterations were clearly called for by a demand for imereased accom- 
modation, and this necessitated a corresponding enlargement of the latrine adjoin- 
ing the peristy le. 

To effect this the old latrine was taken down to the level of its drain, and a 
new building of more than double its size set up in its place. 

Unlike its predecessors the enlarged latrine was a perfectly symmetrical 
structure, 45 feet long by 15 feet wide internally, and extending westwards from 
the east end of the old building as far as the entrance into the peristyle. 
(Plate LXXVIII.) To make way for it a corresponding length of the street 
wall was entirely removed, and as will be seen from the plan (Plates LXXITII. 
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and LXXV.) the north-west angle was allowed to encroach somewhat seriously 
upon the street itself. The new building also absorbed all the eastern half of the 
courtyard in front of the peristyle, and the eastern pier of the courtyard archway 
was incorporated into its western wall. (See Plate LXXXIII.) 

The entrance to the enlarged latrine was in its south-east corner, from a long 
and narrow porch overlapping its south side as far as the peristyle, the old 
entrance from which was apparently again opened out. 

Of the arrangements of the new latrine nothing whatever can be made out, 
and it can only be conjectured that they were constructed throughout of wood, 
the removal of which has left no trace behind. It is also equally impossible to 
say how the water supply was managed. 

The first addition to the baths proper seems to have been made by building 
on to the west of the apodyterium, a room (B) 17 feet square, which was warmed 
by a hypocaust." (Plate LXXIV. fig. ut). The suspended floor was carried 
by square tile pile, and on the north side was the prefurnium or stoking 
chamber (c) 12} feet long and 6% feet wide. In the west end of this was a 
small compartment (p) 2 feet 9 inches wide, paved with thin stone slabs; the 
use of this is not clear, but it may have been an ashpit. Lying loose on the floor 
of the stokehole were found a number of small bricks, like those used in the first 
The walls of both the hypocaust and the stokehole 


pavement of the frigidurium. 
On the 


were covered with pink cement, and the firing passage was built of tiles. 
hypocaust floor was found a thick deposit of wood-ash and charcoal. 

The room B may have been used as the unetorimm or elaeothesium, where 
bathers were anointed with oil before dressing. 

Concurrently with the building of this hypocaust the floor of the apodyteriwm 
was apparently raised a foot throughout with building rubbish covered by a layer 
of opus signinum 7 inches thick. The hall itself was also subdivided midway by a 
partition into a western chamber (Aw) paved with red mosaic and an eastern (Az) 
the partition abutted upon the entrance from the 


A 


new doorway was also probably made into the fepidurium from Ar, and the 


floored with thin tiles.” As 
courtyard this was walled up and new doorways made right and left of it. 


* The building of this room involved the partial walling up of the doorway in the south-west 


corner of the apodyterium (a), but it was probably made higher and served as the entrance into the 


new chamber. 
> The new floor had a gradual slopé from west to east, and the same was the case with the 


original floor beneath it 
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doorway from Aw raised to accommodate itself to the new level, but all traces of 
the doorways here have been obliterated by the destruction of the wall to below 
the door sills. 

Apparently at the same time as or very shortly after the addition of the room 
west of the apodyterium there was built on to the south end of the baths a second 
large hall or caldarium (0). (Plate LXXIV. fig. ur.) It consisted of a middle 
division 273 feet long and 18} feet wide, with a quadrangular alcove opening out 
of it at each end. That on the east was of the same width as the hall, but only 
6 feet 8 inches deep, with an opening 13} feet wide. The western alcove had an 
opening only 10 feet across, and was 14 feet wide and 5} feet deep. The unusual 
thickness, 5 feet, of the foundation of its outer wall suggests that a seat was 
formed in it in the aleove above. The total length of the room was about 45 feet. 

Outside the eastern alcove was a large furnace room (p) 16 feet long and 
14 feet wide. Most 5f its area was taken up by two blocks of masonry, each 
11 feet long and about 6 feet broad, placed one on either side of its western end. 
The space between served as the stokehole for the pillared hypocaust that 
extended under the whole of the caldarium o, and the blocks themselves seem 
also to have been in part hollow. They probably supported a tank or tanks of hot 
water for supplying the hot bath which no doubt filled the eastern alcove. 

Unfortunately in both caldaria the floors have been completely destroyed, 
and it is therefore impossible to do otherwise than conjecture what were the 
probable arrangements. 

Beneath the hypocaust floor of the larger caldariwm (0) is a very singular 
arrangement. (Fig. 6.) 

Underlying the stokehole passage in the furnace room P is a second passage 
only 7 inches wide covered in with flat tiles. This extends as far as the place of 
the stokehole arch in the western wall of 0, and is then continued through the 
wall by a single line of overlapping imbrez tiles. On the western side of the 
wall this line becomes triple, forming a parallel series of flues 18 inches across, 
imbedded in the conerete floor of the hypocaust, and running the whole length 
of the caldarium into the western alcove. Here the lines of imbrex tiles end, 
but the flue is taken up as far as the west wall by a single line of broad flat 
roofing tiles, laid flange downwards. At the point where the timbres tiles cease 
a second roofing tile is also laid on the south side of the others to form a hollow 
chamber, out of which open at a right angle two parallel flues, likewise con- 
structed of the flat roofing tiles, and extending to the south wall of the alcove. 
How the flues were continued on reaching the alcove walls cannot now be ascer- 
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tained owing to the destruction of the walls themselves. It is also not easy to 
suggest an explanation of the curious arrangement described. 

Where the flues begin on the east they are 11 inches below the hypocaust 
floor, but gradually slope upwards until at their western end they are only 
6 inches under the floor. Neither the flues nor the channel from which they 
start have any proper bottom, and since they did not at any time contain piping 


they can have been only for the passage of air. 


Now the floor which overlays the flues was covered continuously while the 


baths were in use with a glowing mass of charcoal and ashes, the heat of which 
must soon have been diffused through the concrete to the flues below. The air 
within them would consequently become warmed, and if we may assume that the 


flues turned upward on reaching the alcove walls, the air, assisted slightly perhaps 


Fig. 6. Warm air conduit ander the floor of the southern caldarium, looking west. 
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by the slight upward slope of the flues, would tend to move slowly along from 
the inlet im the open end of the furnace room towards the aleove, becoming 
gradually warmer as it reached the latter. If the flues were carried a little way 
up the walls and then left open they would serve to discharge into the western 
end of the caldarium a continuous current of warm air. And this would not be 
a mephitic compound, like that carried up the wall flues from the glowing fuel 
in the hypocaust, but pure air drawn from outside the building along a heated 
channel without traversing the hypocaust itself 

The next change im the plan of the baths (Plate LXXIV. fig. Iv.) seems to 
have been effected first by building on to the eastern end of the apodytervum a 
room (Q), about 19 feet square, to balance chamber B at the western end. It 
was also warmed by a hypocaust, worked from a narrow prefurniwm or furnace 
room (R) placed on the south side. Like that (c) adjoming chamber p, this had 
a small recess (s) of uncertain use in one end. The furnace room entrance must 
have been in its eastern end, with a descending flight of steps from outside. 

At the same time as the addition just described, there was built to the south 
of it against the cold bath room G an oblong chamber 1, 114 feet wide and 1° feet 
long. The east and south walls of G were then taken down to the floor level, and 
the drain x filled up and bridged over and the south wall of 1 continued over its 
site. The area of t was laid with a concrete floor 2 feet below the level of «, and 
probably took the place of the latter as the cold bath room; or it may have formed 
a swimming bath in continuation of G. 

The destination of the new chamber « is less easy of explanation. It perhaps 
was for the use of the bath attendants as a drying room for towels and a place 
for stores. 

Through the filling up of the drain k it was no longer possible to dispose 
in that direction of the water from the shower bath in the middle of the friyi- 
darium (#). A new drain was therefore constructed, running northwards under 


the apodyterium (a), and into the south alley of the peristyle.” It was here 


* A similar arrangement was discovered at Silchester in 1897, in Inenla XVII. Block IV. (see 
Archaeologia, |vi. 109, and plate vi.), and in the Baths of Cilurnum (Archaeologia Alliana, N.S. xii 
126, and plate v.). 

> The first five feet of this new drain was fonnd to be filled to a depth of several inches with a 
mass of iron nails, bits of lead and glass, coins, etc. all rusted together into a solid lamp like 
ironstone. The constituents of this must have been dropped throngh an opening above, probably 
the drain in the middle of the Purbeck marble floor-bason, and been gradually washed along the 
drain by the flow of water from the bason. How such a quantity of nails could be present is 
difficult of explanation, bat they may have been swept into the bason during some repairs. 
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returned eastwards along the peristyle wall and discharged itself outside the 
building. 

The new drain was built throughout of brick, and was 11 inches wide and 
14 inches deep. When found it was filled up with earth and covered by a line of 
roofing tiles laid alternately head to head. As these are too narrow for a 
permanent covering it is a little difficult to see why they were so laid. The 
return section along the peristyle, though similarly covered in, had no properly 
made sides, but an outlet for it was made through the wall at its eastern end; it, 
too, was found filled with earth. 

Another change was also made in the two rooms south of the cold bath, by 
taking down the division wall between 1 and J, making the two rooms into one," 
and raising its floor to the same level as that of the chambers to the west 
This was done in a somewhat unusual way, by building the floor upon a series 
of tile pile after the manner of a hypocaust. Whether a hypocaust was intended 
or not cannot now be ascertained, but the surrounding walls are standing to such 
a height as to show that they were never pierced for a stokehole, or by openings 
communicating with the surrounding hypocausts. The suspended floor was there- 
fore probably so built to ensure dryness. 

Owing to these changes in the levels of the rooms north or south of it, it 
became necessary to raise also the level of the tepidarium. The brick pavements 
in £ and F were accordingly taken up, except where they extended under the 
plaster skirting, and upon the deep red concrete in which the bricks were 
bedded, was laid a thick layer of rubbish, chiefly large flints, covered by a hard 
and strong opus signinum floor 5} inches thick. The surface of this was 16 inches 
above the red concrete layer. Despite the fine marble-like surface of the new 
opus signinum floor there was laid upon it, though perhaps at a later date, a 
pavement of fine mosaic. Of this pavement only some patches remain, against 
the walls, of white ivory-like limestone tesser#, but divers loose black tessere2 were 
found, and in front of the old doorway from a a patch of black mosaic was left 
like a doormat. The pavement was therefore probably an arrangement in black 
and white. Besides covering the floor the mosaic certainly covered the walls to 
some height. Portions remained against the east wall and in the sides of the 
opening into F. These mural tessere are both smaller and thinner than those 
used in the floor, which are } inch square and 1 inch deep. 

Of the use of mosaic as a wall lining not many instances have been noticed in 


Britain. One of the chambers in the baths of Viroconium (Wroxeter) was so 


® This would also no doubt have involved the raising of the eastern or outer wall of J to 


contain the windows to light the new room. 
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treated, and may still be seen ; and a bath in a villa excavated at Wingham, Kent, 
in 1881 had the walls as well as the floor covered with black and white tessera. 

The raising of the frigidarium level no doubt necessitated the lifting of the 
marble bason in the floor up to the new level. Probably at the same time the 
course of the drain from it was changed, so that in future it ran obliquely across 
the peristyle and into the latrine beyond, as shown on the plan. (Plate LXXV.) 

A further alteration which was also made at this time was in connexion 
with the courtyard. This was now extended eastwards 8 feet to bring its end 
wall in line with the new room Q, and for the sake of symmetry a like extension 
of 8 feet was made at its western end to bring it in line with the wactoriwm (rR). 
The walls enclosing the peristyle were also lengthened to correspond. The 
extended peristyle had a doorway from outside in the south-west corner. 

This extension was accompanied by the taking down of the porch of the 
latrine, the blocking up of its doorway, and the opening out again of the clesed 
entrance into the destroyed second porch. As may be seen from the plan this 
doorway came conveniently near the middle of the south wall of the new building. 

The next changes in the baths are not easy to follow, but those about which 
there is little doubt, like the additions described above, were all by way of 
providing an increase of accommodation. (Plate LXXIV. fig. v.) 

The first change to be noticed affects the cold bath (a 7). This was now 
done away with by raising the floor of the deeper end 1 to the same level as 6, and 
building upon the new pavement a pillared hypocaust, with a stokehole in the 
south wall. The mortar beds of the pil# show that the bench or seat along the 
north and west walls of G was retained to help support the new suxpensura, but 
the quadrant shaped steps in the corner were partly cut away when the south wall 
was removed. 

In place of the bath thus destroyed it became necessary to construct a new 
one. This was formed in the large western annexe (¥) of the frigidarium by the 
simple expedient of restoring its old level by clearing out the lately inserted floor, 
and replacing the old brick pavement by a new one of square and oblong tiles. 
(Plate LXXIX.) A dwarf wall with steps, built across the opening from r to ¥, 
would give a sufficient depth of water. 


* See Archaeologia Cantiana, xiv. 135, where an illustration of it 1 given. 


» The square tiles measured 8 inches each way, and the others 12 inches by 5 or 4 inches 
T he vy wert laid ona bed of very hard red cement, 3 im ‘ cK. W hich was anderlaid by a bed f 
white concrete, 9 inches thick, coataining large pieces of | ken brick Beneath this again was a 


bed of hard white conerete of unascertained thickness Ihe tiles were laid carefally in bands 


running cast and west 


2 
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Another important alteration was made in the large southern culdarium 0, 
by doing away with the hot bath in its eastern end and the furnace room outside, 
and building upon the site of the latter a semicircular apse 17 feet in diameter. 
Between this apse and the caldarium a wide opening or archway was no doubt 
pierced in the eastern wall of the Jatter, and a buttress added for support outside 
to the south. By the addition of the apse and the former site of the hot bath the 
caldarium gained nearly 20 feet in length. 

In place of the destroyed furnace room (Pp) a new one (U) was built against 
the middle of the south wall of 0, extending at right angles from it southwards 
for a length of 28 feet. The new furnace room was half as large again as the old 
one, but its northern end was apparently taken up by the hot bath, while the hot 
water tanks and stokehole occupied the remaining space. In the south-east corner 
was a wide opening for bringing in fuel, which has subsequently been built up. 

The construction of this new furnace room seems to have interfered with the 
drainage system for carrying off rain water from the west side of the baths. 
Care was accordingly taken to carry through the new prafurnium from side to 
side an arched brick drain from 17 to 214 inches wide and about 2 feet 
deep. (Fig. 7.) 

By the building of the second caldarium (0) the old sudatorium t became 
unnecessary, its area was therefore added to the tepidarium by taking down the 
wall between 1 and H. 

There is one point in connexion with the changes just described which is 
difficult to understand, viz. why the cold bath should give place to a room 
warmed by a hypocaust. Primd facie there seems no need for such a change, and 
one can only conjecture that it was made in view of a further alteration. Such an 
alteration was made, either now or shortly after, by taking down the western 
wall of the apodyterium and the division walls of the chamber beyond, and after 
filling up the hypocaust with dry rubbish," adding the area to that of the western 
section of the apedyterium. The floor of the latter was then relaid with thin red 
tiles, like those in the eastern section, and the new part of the room was similarly 
paved. The tiles were laid upon a bed of red cement, 1 inch thick. 

Now it was suggested above that the room (B) west of the apodyterium may 


have served as an unctorium, and if this were so its destruction would necessitate 


® In this rubbish were found a number of coins, which Mr. H. A. Grueber, F.S.A., has been 


They extend from Vespasian to Crispus, i.e. from about a.p. 69 to 321. 
The rest 


kind enough to examine. 
There is only one of Crispus, but several of Vespasian, Hadrian, and Antoninus Pins 


belorg to the middle of the third century. 
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the building of another. Here then may be the reason for the new warm 
room (GT) east of the frigidarium, and its position with regard to the latter is 
quite a convenient one. 


Fig. 7. Western arch of drain through the prafurnium at the south end of the Baths. 


The next alteration (Plate LXXIV. fig. v1.) is also difficult to account for, 
inasmuch as it involved the demolition of the large caldarium (0) and its pra- 
furnium (vt). This demolition included the removal of all the outer walls of the 
caldarwwm down to their footings, and also of the plz of the hypocaust, which 
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could be mapped only by their mortar beds. (See Plate LXXX.) Certain 
openings in the main wall between the two caldaria were closed at the same time. 
The prafurnium (v) was not destroyed to the same extent as 0, probably on 
account of the large drain which ran through it. Possibly, too, its southern part 
was left standing as a wood store. 

Concurrently, apparently, with these, other important changes were made. 

First the northern of the two caldaria (m) was enlarged by the removal of 
the hot baths and tanks at the eastern end (Ny), and of the prafurninm beneath 
and beyond them, and the building out of an apse (v) over the site of the latter. 
(Plate LXXX.) By this eastward addition the caldariwm was extended to 41 feet 
in length, without reckoning the apse, which was 8} feet deep. 

The removal of the prefurnium, etc. was compensated for as in the earlier 
case of the southern caldarium (0) by building out to the south over the site of 
the latter a new stokehole, and apparently hot baths and boilers as before. Almost 
all the remains of these have, however, been destroyed. 

Another change effected at the same time was the building out of a large 
room (W), measuring 30 feet by 20 feet, to the east of the tepidarium (1,3). It 
was warmed by a composite hypocaust, worked from a stokehole in its north wall. 

As the building out of this chamber blocked the stokehole of the warm 
room (G, T) on the site of the old cold bath, the hypocaust of this was done away 
with and its area filled up with dry rubbish." This change also involved a raising 
of the level, which was extended to the adjoining frigidarium (£). The tesserae of 
the mosaic floor here were picked off and its bed overlaid with a layer of rubbish 
covered with a thin crust of opus signinum. The rise amounted to at least 
7 inches’ The area of G tT henceforth probably formed part of the frigidariwm. 

A yet further change was made to the west of the tepidariwm (1, 1). First 
the whole of the floors and hypocausts were cleared away, next the main division 
(L, H) was converted into a stokehole’ for a new room (¥) with a hypocaust, 
built partly over and partly outside the old sudatoriwm in the west of L. 
(Plate LXXXIL.) 

Two puzzling questions arise about this new room: how was it entered and 
what was its use? The entrance apparently must have been in the north wall, 
and then only in consequence of certain alterations to the cold bath (r) north 
of it. These alterations had included (1) a slight reduction in the size of the bath 


* When this was removed during our excavations a large number of bone pins were found in it. 


> A new entrance from without was made into this in its south-west corner. 
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itself by building a broad ledge all round it, and the raising of its bottom 7 inches,’ 
and (2) a later and further reduction of it by building a wall across it, filling up 
the part east of this with dry rubbish and adding its area to that of the frigid- 
artum (#). (Plates LXXIX. and LXXXII.) There would not then have been 
any difficulty in making an entrance into y from this newly absorbed section 
through the doubly thick wall that separated it from the cold bath. 

The room y, from its somewhat isolated position, could hardly have been one 
of those for the use of bathers, and not improbably it was a drying room for the 
use of the attendants. This suggestion is borne out by the fact that another 
chamber which we have previously assigned to such purpose, that (Q) to the east 
of the apodyteria (Aw and Ag), was added about this time to the eastern 
apodyterium by taking down all its division walls and filling up with rubbish the 
sites of q, rR, and s. The new apodyterium (Ax, Q) was then newly paved through- 
out with thick red tiles (114 inches by 15 inches). (Plate LXXXIIL.) 

By the changes above described the tepi/arium now consisted only of this 
reduced area (I J), the new room (W) was therefore no doubt regarded as an addi- 
tion to it; and it also probably served as the wactorium in place of the chamber (8), 


which had been lately added to the apodyteriwm (Aw). 
Concurrently with these last changes must be included the raising of the peri- 


style to the level of the street. This change, which amounted to about 20 inches, 


seems to have involved a partial reconstruction of the dwarf wall towards the 
court. As there was recovered from the filling-in of 4,” above deseribed, the upper 
part of a dwarf column of good character (fig. 8 and fig. 3, 6), such as probably 
belonged to the early colonnade of the ambulatory of the peristyle, and other 
fragments of similar character have been found, it seems probable that in the 
later reconstruction the supports of the ambulatory roof were of brick or timber, 


which have left no trace behind them. The raising of the level of the peristyle 
also necessitated the raising of the floor of the latrine, the making of a new and 


wider entrance in its south wall in the place of that deseribed above, and other 


changes in the latrine itself. Certain holes through the west end of the latrine 


belong to these alterations. One of these is a roughly made opening formed 
* The bath was drained by a lead pipe going through the west wall, the outlet of which is shown 


in fig. 12. In the mouth of the pipe were found a number of coins, in various stages of preservation, 


which have been identified by Mr. H. A. Grueber, F.S.A., as extending from Antoninus Pius tu 
Carausins, from 138 to 293 

> The fragment of an altar shown in Fig. 8 was also found in this filling in 
posed to the action of fire, which had 


it is unfortunate, 


uninseribed. It had evidently been broken in two and then ex 
scorched the stone above and below the fracture, but on opposite sides 
VOL, LIX. OK 
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apparently by tearing out the inlet of a new drain. This was about 2 feet above 
the level of the older drain, and placed close to the south wall of the latrine. [ts 
outlet was through a well-made archway of brick, 26 inches wide and 39} inches 
high, inserted in the opposite corner of the building, almost immediately over the 
exit of the older drain. (Fig. 9 and Plate LXXXIV.) 

A little above the top of the hole just described are two others, one 21 inches, 


the other about a foot wide, roughly formed through a mass of brickwork. 


Fig. 8. Architectural remains found in the Baths. 


(Plate LXXXIV.) As their sills are 7 or 8 inches beneath the level of the 
courtyard they may have been made as inlets for surface drainage. 

Before leaving the baths a certain number of interesting points remain to be 
noted. 

One of these is the massive block of foundation (x) in the south-east corner of 


L,H. It was evidently constructed at the same time as the conversion of the latter 
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into a furnace room, and, as the plan shows, does not extend quite up to the north 
wall of this. Owing to the complete destruction of the superstructure it is difficult 
to say for what purpose it can have been built. It may have been screened round 
to form the landing of an entrance from |, J, to a doorway on the south opening 


into the caldarium (m), as suggested in Plate LXXIV. fig. vi. 


Fig. 9. Archway in the eastern end of the latrine. 


Another point to be noted is the height of the hypocausts in the caldaria. 
(Plates LXXVI. and LXXX.) Though the pi/# nowhere remained to their full 


>) 
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height, in many cases they were standing sufficiently high, upwards of 3 feet, to 
show that they were of greater elevation than in the hypocausts of domestic 
This was no doubt in order to obtain a greater volume of hot air for 


buildings. 
A like feature has been observed 


the warming of the large chambers over them. 
in the baths of Viruconium and of one or more of the northern stations. 

Of the superstructure of the baths little can be said, since it has entirely 
disappeared, but judging from analogy it may safely be inferred that the walls of 
the caldaria were jacketed with box-shaped flue tiles, pinned here and there to 


the masonry by T-shaped iron cramps, and covered by a thick coating of plaster 


Ny 


Fig. 10. Fallen fragment of wall with remains of a window. 


with decorative colouring. Fragments of such flue tiles were plentiful enough in 
the rubbish, and a certain number of the iron cramps were also turned up. 

Owing to the loss of the superstructure several other points must remain 
unsolved, such as the exact position and dimensions of the doorways and windows, 
the character of the floors, and the nature of the ceilings and roofing. 

The sites of a few doorways have been noted on the plan, and it is of course 
possible to infer the positions of some of the windows. Just outside the south- 


west angle of the southern caldarium (0) a large block of fallen masonry about 
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7} feet wide actually retained one jamb and traces of the head of a square-headed 
window (fig. 10). The width of,the opening could not definitely be fixed, but as 
the fragment evidently formed part of the western alcove of the culdariwm, and 
had a vertical face along one side, the opening was probably 54 feet. It was 
crossed by a horizontal lintel of brickwork 26 inches deep, over which a course of 
bricks laid herringbonewise apparently served the purpose of a relieving arch. 
The jambs were splayed to a small angle, but owing to the fracture of the external 
edge, it is uncertain how the glazed frame was fixed." As the jamb only remains 
for 3 feet 53 inches, the height of the opening cannot be recovered.” 

A further point is the question how the different rooms were covered in. 
From analogy with foreign examples, and even of instances in our own country, 
as at Viroconium (Wroxeter) and the great bath at Bath, we should have expected 
at least the main divisions to have been covered with barrel vaults. But no 
fragments of such were found during the excavations, and the walls do not seem 
wv to have been furnished with 


either to have been strong enough to carry them, 
sufficient abutments or buttresses. The baths were therefore more probably 
covered in some such manner as that recommended by Vitruvius, namely by 
ceilings formed of large flat tiles covered with plaster, attached to the under side 
of wooden beams or rafters.” Any fallen fragments of such ceilings would be 
diffeult to distinguish amongst the wreckage of walls and hypocausts. The 
ceilings in any case were protected by outer roofs covered with tiles. 

[It only remains to add that the walls of the baths were certainly plastered 
externally. Considerable portions remained on the apses of both caldarw 
(Plate LXXX.), as well as on the outer face of the fallen fragment with the 


window jamb. 


* Portions of several large panes of window glass were found in the deep excavation to the west 


of the cold bath. 

» In the figure (10) the jamb is the side nearest to and parallel with the scale. 

© “ Concamerationes vero, si ex structura facte fuerint, erunt utiliores. Sin autem contigna- 
tiones fuerint, figlinum opus subjiciatur. Sed hoe ita erit faciendum. Regulew ferrew aut arcus 
tiant, eeque uncinis ferreis ad contignationem suspendantur quam creberrimis, ewque regule sive 
arcus ita disponantur, ut tegule sine marginibus sedere in duabus invehique possint, et ita tote 
concamerationes in ferro nitentes sint perfecta, earumque camerarum superiora coagmenta ex argilla 
cum capillo subacta liniantur. Inferior autem pars que ad pavimentum spectat, primum testa cum 
calce trullisetur: deinde opere albario sive tectoria poliatur; ew#que camerw in caldariis si duplices 


facte fuerint, meliorem habebunt usum. Non enim a vapore humor corrumpere poterit materiem 


De Architectura, lib. v 


contignationis sed inter duas cameras vagabitur.” M. Vitravius Pollio, 


cap. xX. 
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From these details of the baths we may pass to the consideration of other 
(discoveries connected with their investigation. 

The following up of the drain that flushed the first latrine showed that it 
passed under the western end of the portico through a brick archway 19 inches 
wide. Westward of this the drain was open. In tracing it further there was 
found in line with the later western wall of the peristyle, first, against the wall, 
a block of brickwork 25 inches wide and of 21 inches projection, next an interval 


Fig. 11. Masonry built on piles. 


of 37 inches, then a second block of brickwork 2 feet square with a rough backing 
of rubble beyond. (Fig. 11.) Further examination showed that both blocks 
were supported upon a foundation of stout wooden piles * from 9 to 10 inches in 


diameter, and cut off square at the top. Other piles stood clear of and between 


* Mr. Clement Reid pronounces these to be of alder, and not oak. 
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the blocks, but leaving room between them for the drain. The blocks apparently 


formed the piers of an arch that once spanned the drain ; if so it must have been 


one of quite imposing dimensions, since its width was 37 inches. The object of 


this projection apparently was to carry over the drain the wall that formed the 


southern boundary of the street. 

A further endeavour to trace the drain westward led to other discoveries. 
First it was found that a second drain, the sides of which were formed of wood 
planking, traversed the western end of the peristyle and joined the other at its 
north-west angle. Next there came to light in a westerly direction a further 
series of piles. These were followed up along the bottom of a wide trench nearly 
4 feet deep for some 220 feet, where they stopped against a street running south- 


wards. The trench was carried across this and a few more piles found beyond, 


but here we had reached the limit of our excavations. 

The piles in question are for the most part decayed to mere stumps, which 
gradually diminish in size and in number as they extend westwards. Towards 
the east they are more perfect and are found to group themselves into series 
which: are associated with the remains of horizontal and longitudinal timbers. 
The difference of condition can be accounted for by the fact that owing to a 
gradual rise of the ground westwards, the piles in that direction were evidently 
less constantly under water than those nearer the baths, and so perished more 
rapidly. 

The reference to water leads us to the consideration of the interesting 
question why these piles should be found here at all, so close to the middle of the 


town. 
It had been noticed during the excavations of 1901, in Insula XXVIL., to the 


north of the modern roadway, that as our trenches approached the road they 


passed into and through a deep deposit’ of black earth. This same deposit was 


met with the following year in /nsule XXVIII. and XXIX., and extended south- 


wards all along the margin of the brook. The excavations of 1903 showed the 


same black earth along the west side of the brook, and it extended in a northerly 
direction so as to surround the whole block of the baths, which seemed to have 


been built in it. From the baths it extended northwards up to the street that 


formed the northern boundary of Insula XXXIII., and gradually died out west- 


wards as it approached the street on that side. 
Now it will be seen on reference to the very accurate survey of the Roman 


town and its immediate surroundings, which was made and published by the late 
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Mr. Henry Maclauchlan in 1851," that he is careful to show a decided valley 
extending along the course of the brook and in the various directions described 
above. It is this valley which is filled with the deposit of black earth. Its depth 
is considerable, and at the south end of the baths was nearly 6 feet. It is also of 
the same homogeneous character throughout. 

Since it is out of the question that the baths can have been sunk in 
such a deposit, it must be of more recent formation, but how could it have been 
formed ¥ 

The nature of the black earth is so exactly like the mud which forms at the 
bottom of a pond long stagnant as to suggest that it originated in the same way. 

The outlet for the brook through the town wall was of no great size, and 
after the place ceased to be inhabited could easily have become choked. The 
water would then have gradually risen until it filled all the valley northwards, 
its depth being controlled by the height of the town wall, which served as an 
efficient dam. 

To the long-continued existence of such a deep and extensive pond, which 
there is little doubt was thus formed, is due the deposit of black earth. 

It is evident, from the fact that the stumps of the piles are found deep down 
in the deposit, that at the time they were driven in this part of the site must have 
been more or less of a swamp, caused by the presence of the strong springs that 
once supplied the baths and now form the brook. It will also be seen from 
the plan that they are arranged in a straight line parallel with and fringing the 
southern edge of a wall that originally lined the street, in continuation of that 
forming the northern end of the baths. 

Now it has already been shown that this street is later in date than the baths, 
the northern end of which was altered on account of it, and that its level was from 
the first somewhat higher. Since it also clearly traversed the swampy ground just 
referred to, there cannot be any reasonable doubt that the piling and planking 
are the remains of the camp-shedding which formed part of its construction to 
uphold the wall that bounded it on the south. 

That the swamp became in wet seasons a shallow pool is demonstrated by 
another interesting discovery. 

Owing to the presence during 1903 of the huge spoil heaps caused by the 
excavation of the baths, it was impossible to follow up the outlet of the cold bath. 
As soon, however, as the baths were again covered up last year we were able to 
follow this outlet, with this result. The lead pipe that passed through the wall 
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from the bottom of the bath discharged the water on to a tile bed, from whence 


it flowed to a lower level. (Fig. 12.) 


Fig. 12. Outlet of the cold bath. 


In the deep cutting through the black earth which was necessitated by this 
investigation a few more piles came to light, and these were eventually followed 
northwards as far as the hedge. Time did not allow of their being traced further 
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north, but there can be little doubt that they continued up to the line of camp- 
shedding. As moreover they stand clear of the baths it seems as if a suggestion 
for which we are indebted to Mr. Clement Reid is a likely explanation, that the 
piles are the remnant of a series which carried a wooden causeway across the 


swalnp. 


The rest of our report need not take us long. 
As in the year 1902, there was an almost entire absence of pits or wells, 
and the few sporadic finds in metal or bone do not call for any special note. A 


pretty gold earring from the baths and a broken gold-headed pin may be 


mentioned, 


Fig. 13, Circular stamp with title of the Emperor Nero, (+.) 


A circular stamp found on a fragment of brick, in the cesspit to the east of 
the latrine, is of some interest. (Fig. 13.) 
It has in the middle what looks like a rose, circumscribed : 


NER~ CL* C4 * AVG~ GER 


ic. Nero Claudius Cesar Augustus Germanicus. 
Mr. Haverfield has pointed out that since this was a title of the Emperor 
Nero, between a.p. 54 and 68, this fragment is the earliest dated relic, apart from 


coins, which has yet been found on the site of Callevra. 
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PLANT-REMAINS. 


The examination of the contents of pits, etc. for seeds and other vegetable 
remains has continued under Mr. Lyell’s patient research to yield interesting 
results, and we are again indebted to Mr, Clement Reid, F.R.S., for the following 


valuable note upon them: 


“ The neighbourhood of the baths has yielded food-plants in exceptionally large 
numbers, the most interesting finds being seeds of the opium-poppy (Papaver 
somniferum), stones of the medlar (Pyrus germanica), and stones of a large plum, 
scarcely distinguishable from the Orleans plum of the present day. We have 
also the wild radish (taphanus Raphanistrum). 

Seeds of the opium-poppy occur in no Jess than five of the samples collected 
by Mr. Lyell in 1904, though none had been found previously in any of the 
rubbish-pits connected with private houses. ‘The cause of this peculiar distribu- 
tion. is not clear; for the poppy being represented by ripe seeds and not by 
unripe capsules, there is nothing to suggest an opium-den or apothecary’s shop. 
Poppy seeds are extensively used at the present day for their oil, and even as a 
substitute for olive oil; but the Silchester seeds have not been crushed. Mr. Fox 
points out that Roman bread, at any rate of a common kind, was sprinkled with 
poppy seeds." The seeds are distinctly smaller than my Indian specimens, and 
may well have been grown in Britain. Until a capsule has been found it cannot 
be said whether the plant agrees most closely with the form cultivated by the 
Swiss lake-dwellers, which has a capsule surmounted by eight stigmas, or with 
the opium-poppy now cultivated, which has ten or twelve stigmas. 

The mode of occurrence of these seeds, as well as of some of the umbelli- 
ferous plants, such as the coriander and parsley, suggest that such seeds may 
have been used whole, in much the same way that we now use carraway, seeds of 
which have not yet been found in Roman Silchester. 

The only previous record of the opium-poppy in early times in Britain was 
from Cowden Glen, in Renfrewshire, from which place two seeds were sent to me 
several years ago. I have never been able satisfactorily to date the deposit in 
which they were found.” 

The medlar, though cultivated by the Romans, was not previously known to 


* See Pliny’s Natural History, book xix. chap. 53. 


» See Reid's Origin of the British Flora, 63. 
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have been introduced by them into Britain. It is very rare at Silchester, and its 
hard stones are only about half the length of the cultivated ones in my collection. 
Mr. August Kappel, of the Linnean Society, however, informs me that in Germany 
a small medlar, only as large as a cherry, is also cultivated. This would probably 
yield a stone about the size of that found at Silchester; but so far I have been 
unable to procure specimens for comparison. 

A single specimen of the stone of a large plum was found some years since, 
and now a sufficient number has been obtained to allow us to say that it is 
apparently a variety closely allied to the Orleans plum. The stone is the same 
size and shape, but is a little sharper and flattened at the tip. Among some plums 
of ancient cultivation now grown in Cornwall and given to me by Mr. Tellam, 
one known as the “black plum” has also a stone closely resembling that from 
Silchester. We have now proved that the sloe, bullace, damson, and a plum like 
the Orleans plum were quite distinct as far back as Roman times, and that this 
period of 1,600 years has been insufficient to cause any further divergence, 
though botanists often refer these forms to varieties of one species. 

Though bullace stones occur in considerable quantities, hitherto all seem to 
have been referable to the common hedge-row or wild form. One stone found 
last year is, however, much larger, more globose, and blunter; it is in every 
respect identical with the form of bullace still cultivated in cottage gardens in 
Wales. 

The occurrence of a second stone of the Portugal laurel may also be recorded. 
Neither of the specimens is particularly well preserved; but the form is so pecu- 
liar that I do not think there can be any doubt as to their belonging to this 
evergreen. 

The parsnip has already been recorded, but the gradual accumulation of 
more material shows that the Roman form differs both from the wild plant and 
from the common variety now in cultivation. I cannot yet match the elongated 
narrow-winged fruit found in Roman Silchester. 

The excavations of the year 1903 yielded very few novelties, and those of 
little interest. They were: 

Stellaria aquatica, Scop. Carex remota? L. 


panicea? L. 


Carex muricata, L. 


ovalis ? Good. 


These are common marsh plants, such as one would expect on swampy 


ground,” 
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ANtMAL REMAINS. 


The bones obtained during the exploration at Silchester in 1904 from the 
latrine of the public baths and its drain are for the most part of domestic kinds: 
horse, sheep or goat, pig, cat, dogs of several sizes, hare, small fowl, to which 
must be added pheasant, wild duck, jay, and water vole. Of the smaller bones 


collected from siftings Mr. Newton writes as follows : 


“ The mammalian bones are nearly all sesamoid bones and epiphyses together 
with small phalanges, and seem to have belonged to small and very young 
ungulate animals; some of the ungual phalanges evidently belonged to a very 
young pig. None of the other remains calls for any special remarks, but although 
they are very imperfect the following forms have been recognised with more or 


less certainty. 


Ox (Bos longifrons 7). Eel (Anguilla vulgaris). 

Ry vebuck ? (Capreolus capre a ?). Pe rch ? ( Perca Auviatilis ? ). 

Pig (Sus serofa). Pike ? ( Bsow lucius ?), 

Shrew (Sorex culgaris ?). Cyprinoid fish, probably Dace 
Thrush ( Tu rdus tliacus 7). Leuciscus sp). 

Frog (Rana sp). Common Mussel ( Mytilus edulis).” 


With the above were several skull bones of very young babies. It would be 
highly speculative to account for the presence of these latter in the drains of a 
public bath. 


It only remains to note that Plate LXXXIIL. and figs. 7 and 12 are from 
photographs by Mr. J. B. P. Karslake, F.S.A.; the other plates and figs. 1, 2, 6, 
and 8-11 are from photographs by Messrs. Victor White and Co. of Reading. 
The plans and sections and the remaining illustrations are by members of the 


Excavation Committee. 
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The accompanying block-plan (fig. 14) shows the progress made in the 


excavation of the site down to the end of 1904. 
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XVIII.—On the Wall Paintings in All Saints’ Church, Friskney, Lincolushire. By 
the Rev. Henry Joun Curares, M.A., late Vicar of Friskney, and Rural 
Dean of ( ‘andl shor = 


tead 16th March, 1905 


ConctupInGc Novice. 


‘Tue wall paintings in Friskney church, upon which this is a concluding paper, 
have already formed the subject of former communications to the Society in L8sl, 
1883, 1884, 1886, and 1891, which have been duly printed in Archaeologia.” The 
subjects of the paintings have now all been ascertained, and appear to be as 
follows: 
North clerestory (from west to east) : 

1. King David and the Prophets ; 

2. The Annunciation ; 
The Nativity ; 


4. The Resurrection ; 


5. The Ascension ; 


6. The Assumption. 


South clerestory (from west to east) : 
1. The Pope and the Doctors of the Church ; 
2. The Gathering of the Manna; 
3. The Last Supper ; 
4. The King doing homage to the Host ; 
5. The Irreverent Woman ; 
6. The Jews stabbing the Host. 


The last time I had the honour of bringing these paintings to the notice of 
the Society, in 1893, tracings of the last three of the southern series were 
exhibited, and afterwards copies of them published in Archaeologia.” 

There remained then only one out of the twelve paintings on the clerestory 
to be examined, namely No. 2 in the subjects of the north wall. These relate, as 

* Vols. xlviii. 270-280 ; 1. 281-286; and liii. 427-432 

> Vol. lit. plates xxix. xxx. and xxxi 
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I have before explained, to the presence of Christ in the flesh as those of the 
south wall to that of Christ in the Host. 

In the work of examining this last spandrel I was stopped by my severe 
illness in 1893, and it remained untouched until last summer. Mr. C. E. Keyser 
with Mr. P. H. Newman then inspected the wall, and Mr. Newman most kindly 
undertook the work of completing the examination, but unfortunately the wall 
was in such a defaced condition that no satisfactory tracing could be taken, the 
few remaining lines of colour showing only what seems to be the stem of a lily. 
From this we may surmise that the subject was the Annunciation, which is 
indeed just what might be expected from its place in the series, viz. next before 
the subject of the Nativity. 

‘To the subject of the last-named picture I wish again to call your attention. 
It has already been partly described under the title of “‘ The Stable at Bethlehem,” 
in the first paper dealing with these wall-paintings,* but was not then illustrated, 
owing to the lower part not having been disclosed. 

We have here (Plate LXXXV.) a Nativity treated in the usual conventional 
manner, showing the Angels, the Shepherds, the Stable at Bethlehem, the ox and 
ass behind a wattled fence, the Virgin and Child, and the offering of the Magi. 
Of two Angels above the group he on the proper right faces the central figures, 
the other looks, not on them, but outwards at the Shepherds, who enter on the 
(proper) left. Both Angels hold scrolls, on which no vestige of lettering remains. 
The Shepherds are somewhat uncouth and quaint, their faces muffled up in hoods, 
the hands protected from cold (not an oriental usage) by clumsy mittens with only 
two divisions for thumb and fingers. One clings with his arm to the prop of the 
stable. On the head of the other are two curious little horny points which I 
suppose are meant for rough bristly hair pushed up through the folds of the hood. 

The Shepherds do not find “the Babe lying in a manger.” The Holy Child 
(by a curious anachronism a child of some months’ growth) is in fact not inside 
the stable. That is a mere open shed of rude construction, a thatched roof 
(painted in broad wash of yellow ochre) supported by rough cut props each with 
a forked head into which the timber of the roof is ingeniously inserted. A wattle 
fence in which the props stand encloses the ox and ass. In front of the fence the 
Virgin Mother sits supporting the right arm of the Holy Child, who holds up the 
hand, strangely out of proportion to the arm and body, with the two fingers 
‘aised as in benediction and extended towards figures on the side opposite to the 
Shepherds. Only one head is there visible, and curiously it is not turned towards 


Archaeologia, xlviii. 275-6. 
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the Virgin and Child, though a hand well drawn and apparently belonging to the 
above-named head is making an offering of a small vessel,* probably of myrrh or 
frankincense. Possibly the head is that of St. Joseph and the hand belongs to 
some other figure, of which unfortunately almost all trace is lost, kneeling in 
adoration. There is much grace and dignity in the pose of the Blessed Virgin’s 
head and neck, and in the attitude of tender maternal care with which the Child 
is held and his right arm supported. A nimbus surrounds the head of each. 

We must not criticise the hand of the Child Jesus as out of drawing, but 
only as made abnormally large in order that the symbol of benediction should 
be manifestly seen by worshippers from the floor of the church 

The primary intention of all these paintings, viz. instruction, is obvious 
from this and many other instances. The whole picture is a combination of 
several distinct incidents: Ist, The message of the Angel to the Shepherds; 
2nd, The hymn of praise from “a multitude of the heavenly host”; 3rd, The 
visit of the Shepherds to the scene of the birth; and 4th, The adoration of the 
Magi. 

The unities of time and place are not regarded as essential when, precisely 
as in the Resurrection, which stands next to this on the east, there is a con- 
centration of the several events, viz. the actual and unwitnessed rising of Christ 
from the Tomb, the procession of the women bearing spices, the Angel seen by 
St. Peter and St. John, and the figure of the devout Magdalene. The Picture 
Keclesie were designed to be libri laicorum, and thus meant to produce not so 
much correct artistic effect as to introduce as many instructive incidents as 
possible into the available space, their object not so much esthetic as doctrinal. 

It remains to consider two other tracings made by me ten years ago, but not 

as yet submitted to your notice. They are more difficult of imterpretation than 

any of the earlier series, and they have a common affinity or mutual relation to 

each other. 

First, I will ask you to observe that they occupy a similar place in the series, 

one on the north, the other on the south clerestory, and in the general treatment of 

each there is a marked resemblance. We may consider them as a pair expressing 

one predominant idea. This is evident, I think, from the character, composition, 

and grouping of each. 

The interpretation of the picture in the south clerestory may be aided, I think 


by a study of the corresponding picture on the opposite wall (Plate LXXXVI.). 


®* This may, however, be the top of one of the uprights of the wattle fence 
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In this, the first picture in the north clerestory, the idea seems to be a subject 
introductory and dedicatory to the series of paintings beyond. 

In it are depicted, in long hooded gowns, and holding scrolls of their 
prophecies, the four Major Prophets, Isaiah, Jeremiah, Ezekiel, and Daniel, as the 
Fathers of the Ancient Church, and King David, crowned and holding a sceptre 
us well as a scroll, as foreshadowing the office of the Christ as Lawgiver, Prophet, 
King. 

In the corresponding first picture of the south clerestory (Plate LXXXVII.), 
a Pope and four Doctors of the Christian Church are portrayed, as authorities on 
whom, with the sanction of the Pope himself, the doctrine of the mystery of Christ 
still present in the Host was based. The Pope is vested for mass and wears the 
early form of tiara with the single coronet, and the Doctors are clad in long 
tight-sleeved gowns" with hooded tippets, and wear skull-caps. All five figures 
hold scrolls, but the legends on them have perished. 

In the lower part of this spandrel is a smaller sized figure, in long gown, 
tippet, and round blue cap, kneeling and gazing eastwards towards the sequence 
of subjects along the south clerestory. From his hands, which are raised in 
supplication, issues a scroll. 

We have no record of the very extensive reconstruction of the building early 
in the fourteenth or late in the thirteenth century, to which the arcades belong, 
but the fabric itself is a guide; the very stones tell their story in their examples 
of each successive style and architectural change with the date attributable to 
each. 

The costume of the small kneeling figure closely resembles that of a judge. 
In that case we have a clue towards ascertaining by whom and at what period 
not only the final decoration of the interior but also the whole structure of the 
church was made. 

Among the names of the judges is that of Walter of Friskney. According to 
Foss,” he was made Baron of the Exchequer on 6th August, 1320, Judge of 
Common Pleas in July, 1323, to which office he was reappointed on the succession 
of Edward IIL. in January, 1326-7, and became Judge of the King’s Bench the 
following March. The last notice of him in the Year Books is in 2 Edward III. 

There is unfortunately no record of his having done anything to Friskney 


church, but it is quite possible that he was the donor of the paintings in question. 


® The figure nearest the Pope is clad in blue. 


b Edw ard Foss, The Judges of England (London, lsh 1 ). iil. 430, 431. 
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XILX.—Notes on the Augustinian Priory of St. Bartholomew, West Smithfield. 
By E. A. Wess, Fsq., F.S.A, 


Read 25th May, 1905 


Recent researches have brought to light various matters of interest concerning 
this priory; some relate to the dates to which certain portions of the building maj 
be assigned, others to the topography of the priory close soon after the suppression 
of the monastery, whilst the acquisition of three bays of the eastern alley of 
the cloister by the Restoration Committee has brought to light work of the 
twelfth and fifteenth centuries hitherto concealed. 

The present church of St. Bartholomew the Great, West Smithfield, is the 
monastic choir of the Augustinian Priory of St. Bartholomew, which, together 
with St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, was founded by Rahere in 1123, as recorded 
in the history of the foundation written by a canon of the priory about 1180. 
A Latin transcript of this and an English version, done at the close of the 
fourteenth century, are preserved in the Cottonian collection in the British 
Museum under Vespasian B. [X. 

From this ‘* Book of the Foundation” we learn that when Rahere was on 
pilgrimage to Rome, being dangerously ill, he made a vow that should he be 
allowed to recover he would “‘make an Hospitall yn recreacion of poure men.” 
On his way home he was further directed in a vision of St. Bartholomew to “ found 


achurch .... yn the subbarbis of London at Smythfeld,” which we are told was 


withyn the kynges market.” 
FitzStephen, writing about the year 1174, says that a horse market was held 


8 0 
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here every Friday," also horse racing, of which he gives a very lively and graphic 
description, 

Pope Celestinus II]., in an unpublished bull dated 29th August, 1191,” when 
granting a petition of the master and brethren of the hospital for a cemetery of 
their own, recites the reason, given no doubt by the petitioners, that “ owing to the 
large number who sojourn in the hospital and the great distance to the cemetery 
of the priory (not very many yards off, by the way) the labour of conducting the 
funerals is very great through the muddy streets and horse market,” thus con- 
firming FitzStephen’s statement. Smithfield, so called from the Anglo-Saxon 
Smed feld, the Smooth field, is outside the London Wall, and in addition to being 
a horse market was also the place of the gibbet. 

To secure a grant of this site Rahere obtained the favour of the Bishop of 
London, the good Richard de Belmeis, and in the presence of the bishop addressed 
limself in person to King Henry I. The chronicler goes on to say that® “ Rahere, 
having obtained the title of desired possession . . . . than ij werkys of pyte began 
to make... . oone for the vowe that he hadde made, an othyr as to hym by 
precepte was unjoynyde,” referring respectively to the hospital and the church. 
And I think we may assume that the works went op simultaneously, for he 
continues, “ The chirche he made of cumly stoonewerke tabylwyse, and was an 
hospitall howse a little lenger of from the chirche, by hymself he began to edifie.” 
The king was intimately associated with the foundation of the priory, and his 
successors spoke of it as their “demesne” church and of the canons as their 
“demesne” canons, and the arms of the priory are gules tio golden leopards 
and as many crowns in chief. But the hospital seems to have been essentially 
Rahere’s own foundation, the outcome of his own vow. It bore different arms, 
party silver and sable a chevron counter-changed," and the chronicler seems to 
indicate this difference when he says the “ hospital . . . . by hymself he began 
to edify.” 

Of an original deed of grant of the site by the king there is no trace. The 


* The horse market continued to be held on Fridays for over six hundred years. One of the 
duties of the parish beadle required by the vestry in 1774 was to “ keep the horses out of the close 
on Fridays.” 

» Hospital Cartulary, f. 49. 

Book of the Foundation, lib. i. cap. i. 

' When the hospital adopted these arms is not at present ascertained. At the College of Arms 

they occur in a collection of Venetian arms (Vincent, No. 171, pt. ii. p. 85.) under the name of 


“ Renier.” 
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grant of privileges by the king in 1133 confirms all the lands in the possession 

of the priory but recites no previous deed, and it is quite possible that such a 

deed never existed. But that the writer of the Book of the Foundation was 

correct in saying that the king granted the site is confirmed in a deed of 


confirmation (without date) by a Thomas archbishop of Canterbury,* which says, 


“ King Henry the first granted the said site to them in frank almoign and by 
his charter confirmed it.” And King Richard I, in his charter of confirmation, 
dated 23rd March, 1190,” also confirms the grant of “the gift of King Henry 
our great grandsire the place of Smethfeld in which their church was founded and 
the hospital house of the same church.” 

The bounds of the present parish of St. Bartholomew the Great were the 
bounds of the priory, and probably indicate the exact site granted for it to 
Rahere; there seem to be no records of either additions or alienations as in the case 
of the hospital site. The present ordnance map of the parish is not accurate as 
to the boundary line north of the Cloth Fair gate. The particulars of the bounds 
in 3 Henry VIII. say that the boundary line was on the outside of the west 
side of “le cheyne ” to its north end, then turned eastward along the north end of 
“le cheyne,” then northward along the outside of the west gate of the Fair and 
along the outer walls of the houses, and at Long Lane along the stone wall of the 
monastery. The ordnance map draws the line some distance into the road from 
the west gate of the Fair and from the walls of the houses. This “le cheyne” is 
shown in Ralph Agas’s map as a low wall with an opening in the middle in front 
of the west entrance to the church. This opening was probably closed by a chain 
as a protection on Fridays from the horse market. 

The priory close was entered by at least three gates. The great south gate 
was opposite the Little Britain entrance to the hospital, and had rooms over it 
occupied by the gate warden. The next was the present Cloth Fair gate, known 
as the west gate of the Fair of St. Bartholomew, where the Lord Mayor of London 
annually proclaimed Bartholomew Fair, and the third was in Long Lane, not 
mentioned in the parish bounds by Henry VIII. in 1544, but clearly shown in 
Ralph Agas’s map about 1562. It is probable that there was also a small postern 
gate from Aldersgate Street. 

These gates were apparently more than sufficient, for in his visitation in 1303 


* Hospital Cartulary, f. 39d. 
> Public Record Office. Memoranda Rolls, L. T. R. 1 Ed. ILI. Trin. Term, m. 46d. 
Public Record Office. Augmentations. Particulars for grants, 927, m. 5, 
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Archbishop Robert of Winchelsea* directs that “the gates of the close and of 
the houses within it be more strictly guarded and kept shut at the due hours, 
lest by the frequent coming of the seculars as has been wont to happen the 
brethren be disturbed in the divine offices.” 

Rahere held at first the double office of prior of the canons and master of the 
hospital, but the burden was too great for him, and when the fame of his church 
and the miraculous cures of the sick began to spread he obtained the assistance, 
we are told,” of “a certeyn olde man Alfun by name to whom was sadnes of age 
and experience of long time .... and deputed him as his compayr”’ and accepted 
his counsel and advice. This Alfun had just completed the building of the church 
of St. Giles Cripplegate, and used to collect meat from the neighbouring butchers 
for the sick of the hospital; the successors of those butchers are still with us in 
large numbers in Smithfield. Alfun was never master of the hospital, as is often 
stated, but in 1137 Rahere relinquished the mastership and appointed Hagno 
to the post, presenting him at the same time to the vicarage of St. Sepulchre’s 
church.® 

From the time that the prior of the monastery no longer held the post of 
master the hospital seems to have agitated for home rule, and dissensions arose 
which were the subject of ordinances by Thomas," the prior of St. Bartholomew’s 
in the year 1147, and by the following Bishops of London, namely, Richard of 
Kly® in 1197-8, Eustace of Fauconbridge‘’ 1224, Simon of Sudbury* in 1373, and 
Richard Clifford" in 1420. The popes also interfered and issued bulls in con- 
nection with the disputes, of which the bishops in their ordinances did not always 
take heed. 

Rahere built the choir of the church, at some period soon after 1125, as far 
as the crossing, and began the transepts to give the necessary abutment to the 
eastern arch of the crossing. He also built three apsidal chapels, one at the east 
end, one on the north side where the Apostles’ Mass was said, and a third on the 
south side, dedicated respectively in honour of Our Lady, St. Bartholomew, and 
St. Stephen. A similar arrangement originally existed in the cathedral church of 
Norwich. 

Rahere died in 1144 and was succeeded by Prior Thomas from St. Osyth’s 


* Rey. Lond. Bandake, f. 6. » Book of the Foundation, lib. i. cap. xxii. 
Dr. Norman Moore has drawn my attention to this fact. 

* Hosp. Cart. f. 46. ¢ St. Paul’s Lib. Box 25, No. 643. 

' Hosp. Cart. f. 53d. 8 St. Paul’s Lib. Box 25, No. 644. 


H Sp. Cart. f. 57d 
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in Essex, who continued the building; as the writer of the Book of the Foundation 
quaintly puts it, “ with more ampliat bylyng were the skynnys of oure taber- 
naculys dylated to the laude and glorie of our lorde Jhu Christ ” 

The point where Rahere’s Norman work ends at the east arch of the crossing 
and Thomas’ transition work begins is well defined. The latter consists of the 
other three arches of the crossing, the one bay of the nave still standing, and the 
west side of the transepts. The triforium arch of transition work, on the west 
side of the south transept, which was only brought to light during the recent 
restoration, faces Rahere’s earlier work on the east side. 

Prior Thomas began his nave at a level some fifteen inches above that of 
the choir, and in consequence, when in later times it was desired that the choir 
should be higher than the nave, the object could only be effected by levelling up 
the choir floor, whereby the bases of all the piers were buried; this was done at 
some period prior to the building of the Lady Chapel in 1336. 

The nave of the church and also the arched doorway from Smithfield were 
built during the thirteenth century, but the stones of the nave were sold and 
removed by Henry VIII. at the suppression, and as we have come across no records 
to guide us it has not been possible to fix the exact dates of it. It is probable, 
however, that after the death of Prior Thomas in 1174 the work went steadily 
forward either under his successor Prior Roger or some other early prior, for 
there are signs in the masonry that the two existing nave clerestory windows 
were inserted in place of earlier ones by Prior Thomas, and the simple circle in 
the head of the two-light windows which are without tracery indicates a date 
about 1190. The two clustered shafts at the entrance to the south transept are 
later than the clerestory windows, and one shaft is later than the other, pointing 
to progressive work through the whole of the thirteenth century. 

In the fourteenth century, the building probably being completed, alterations 
were begun. In the ambulatory behind the high altar are two fragments of 
mouldings of that period. They may be seen above the capitals of the two great 
piers which stand on either side of the two modern central piers of the apse. 
These formed part of the present Lady Chapel rebuilt apparently in the fourteenth 
century; for one Stephen of Clopton, gatekeeper of the priory, by his will dated 
6th January, 1336," demised to the priory his shops in the parish of St. Mary 
Aldermanbury “ for the maintenance of the work of the chapel of St. Mary newly 


constructed in the said priory.” 


* Calendar of Wills in the Court of Husting, i. 427. 
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The great alterations and restoration of the monastic choir and other 
buildings which followed probably began with the building of the Walden 
chapel about the year 1395. The wills of the period give evidence that the 
church was in need of repair as early as 1393," for in that year John Wright 
bequeathed 12 marks to the fabric of the church. In April, 1396, John Newport 
in his will” desired that his body be buried “ within the chapel of the venerable 
Lord Roger Walden, Treasurer of England, in the church of St. Bartholomew 
by Smithfield,” which fixes the date of the Walden chapel not later than that 
year. John Walden, in his will dated 1404, describes the chapel as on the north 
side of the church, so that the pointed arches and shafts which we see in the bays 
of the north wall of the ambulatory of the choir were probably inserted in con- 
nexion with the chapel, which must have occupied the site of what is now an open 
area. hese arches were probably filled with screen work, and the chapel entered 
from the transept through a door of which one of the jambs, discovered in 1892, 
still remains. 

An entry in the Calendar of the Papal Registers® of a grant of indulgences 


throws great light on the restoration works carried out by prior John Watford 


between 1404 and 1409. It is dated at Pisa, 6 Kal. September (27th August), 
1409, and consists of a grant by Pope Alexander V. of the same indulgences and 
remission of sins, during ten years, as is gained by those who visit St. Mark’s, 
Venice, on the Ascension Day, to penitents who on Maundy Thursday, Good 
Friday, and Holy Saturday, and on the Assumption from the first to the second 
vespers of that feast, visit and give alms for the repair and conservation of the 
Augustinian Monastery of St. Bartholomew in West Smithfield, in the diocese of 
London, the Pope having learned that : 


Through the malice of the times the monastery is in great part destroyed in its houses 
and buildings ; 

That its said houses are greatly ruined with age ; 

That its tenements in the city of London, which ten or twelve years ago were wont to 
bring in more than 100 marks a year, hardly bring in to-day, on account of the penury of 
men, half that sum ; 

That the monastery a short time ago, through the enmities of a certain powerful enemy, 
lost 60 marks, out of which [marks] the prior was and is bound to find two priests for the 
celebration of masses for the soul of a certain person deceased, and to minister to them the 


necessaries of life ; 


* C. C. L. Courtney, f. 288. > C. C. L. Courtney, f. 370. 
© Vol. vi. 151. 
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That on account of the frequent inroads of the sea and its floods many goods of the 
monastery within the parish of Southtown of Jernemuth (Yarmouth) have been and are so 
much annihilated that for several years the prior has received from them little or nothing ; 

That the same prior has rebuilt the cloister, bell tower, high altar, and chapter house of 
the monastery church at no small cost, whence he has many creditors ; 

That the monastery requires several reforms which cannot be carried out for want of 


money 
And that the monastery being situate in a very famous place of the realm, very many 


resort thither from the realm and from divers other regions to its grave burden. 


This grant gives us a very graphic description of the state of affairs of the 
monastery at that period ; its buildings dest royed, its income greatly reduced, the 
calls on its hospitality ever increasing, and a heavy debt incurred by a great 
restoration. It would be interesting to know to what sum the alms of the 
penitents amounted, but we know that they were not sufficient for the purpose, 
because twenty-four years later, in 1433, the bishop of London, Robert FitzHugh, 
made an ordinance at the request of the then prior, William Coventre, whereby 
the rents were to be collected for a period of three years under the supervision 
of Walter Sherrington (Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster and Canon of 
St. Paul’s), because the debts of the priory far exceeded the yearly income." 

The malice of the times may refer to the Wat Tyler riots of 1381, for the 
rioters broke into St. Alban’s Abbey, did great damage to the Temple buildings, 
and burnt St. John’s Priory, Clerkenwell; they executed the prior, Sir 
John Hales, and Jack Straw burnt down the prior’s house at Highbury. They 
were much incensed against the monasteries, and St. Bartholomew’s may have 
fared badly at their hands, for we have it on record that after Wat Tyler had 
been slain before the priory gates and his body carried into the master’s chamber 
at St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, the king led the rabble away for fear that they 
should set fire to the houses in Smithfield. 

On the other hand a settlement” would account for the large crack we still 
see in the great pier at the north-east corner of the crossing, and might have done 
the damage which necessitated the rebuilding of the bell tower, together with the 
north and west arches of the crossing. It has always been known, from the 
mouldings of the corbels of the west arch, the capitals of the slender Norman 
shafts which support the north arch, and the base to the shafts against the north- 
east pier, that there had been a rebuilding which must have involved the bell 


* St. Panl’s Library, Box 25, No. 645 


A great earthquake in England occurred in 1315 
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tower, but this papal grant is the first documentary evidence that we have 
obtained of the fact. It shows that Stow was not very far wrong when he 
attributed the rebuilding to the year 1410. 

In the same way it was known that there had been a reconstruction of the 
east end of the choir, for the window jambs and fragments of the string course 
remain of two large windows which formed part of the wall that replaced the 
Norman apse and served as a back to the high altar; but here again this is the 
first documentary evidence we have of this important change. No mention is 
made in the pope’s grant of the building ef the founder’s beautiful tomb, nor of 
the rebuilding of the clerestory, which it is reasonable to suppose was carried out 
at the same time as the rebuilding of the high altar; for the eastern bays of the 
clerestory would have been involved in the demolition of the apse. 

We did not know before that the chapter house was rebuilt at this time, 
because it was entirely destroyed by the fire which did so much damage to the 
priory in 1830, and the prints that remain, showing it to us as used by the non- 
conformists as a place of worship, give no indication as to its architectural period. 

The information which we obtain from this entry in the Papal Registers, that 
the cloister was rebuilt at the same time, comes at an opportune moment, because 
the present Restoration Committee have recently acquired the only three bays 
that remain standing. 

Since the suppression of the monastery in 1539 the cloister has had a 
chequered existence. The entrance to it from the monastic choir was apparently 
built up whilst the destruction of the nave was taking place, that is between 1540 
and 1544, for a beautiful fragment of thirteenth-century work has been found in 
the rough masonry with which the larger entrance to the cloister had been filled. 

Had the filling in taken place after 1544 this fragment of the nave, which still 
shows the colours of its decoration, would have followed the rest of the stones 
which Henry VIII. specially mentioned, in his grant to Rich, as being turned to 
his own use and sold;* and as a matter of fact during the whole of the restoration 
works scarcely any fragments of the nave have been found. The cloister with 
the gallery over the eastern alley was included in this sale by the king to 
Lord Rich, and remained in his possession until 1555, when, on the 17th September, 
he granted it” with the church, advowson, and monastic buildings to Queen 


Mary “ for divers causes and consideration me moving,” no pecuniary sum being 


* Originalia Rolls, 36 Henry VIII. pt. 4, rots. 147, 148 
» Close Rolls, 2 and 3 Phillip and Mary, pt. 11], m. 28 
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He describes it as “all the enclosure or square corridor now or lately 


named. 
and all those four sides of the 


called the Cloyster with its appurtenances 
same enclosure and also all and singular the houses chambers places and 
erections . above and beneath the said enclosure or corridor, and also a long 
chamber or ambulatory with its appurtenances being above the eastern side of the 


aforesaid enclosure or corridor.” Queen Mary at once put in the Dominican 


Friars with Dr. William Perrin as prior. He died in 1558, and on the 13th July 
the following year the Dominicans were suppressed by Queen Elizabeth. During 
their occupation there are indications that they contented themselves with a small 
temporary entrance into the cloister, for in the rough masonry with which the 
entrance arch was filled a small doorway had been formed. Probably the expense 


of making new big doors in place of the original ones, which in the meantime had 


been fixed to the new west entrance to the now naveless church, deterred them 
from making use of the larger entrance. 

After this last religious occupation of the cloister we find no mention of it for 
a hundred and eighty-four years. To what base uses it was put in the interval 
we do not know, but in 1742 we read“ of eight arches of the eastern part of the 
cloister as then remaining but reduced to the mean office of a stable. Malcolm,” 
writing in 1802, also says it was then in use as a stable. He gives the dimensions 
as 95 feet by 15 feet. He describes the arches, groins, and bosses (which he 
illustrates) as being “ perfect, most delicate, and exquisitely proportioned.” 

On May 3rd, 1830° a fire destroyed the rooms above the eastern alley and 
the vaulting apparently fell. The floor was then levelled up some seven feet to the 
existing street level and the building again used as a stable. The three northern 
bays are the ones now recovered by the Restoration Committee. From these the 
horses and their stabling have been removed, and the earth excavated down to the 


original floor level. The Norman doorway through which the Augustinian canons 


passed by day from the cloister to the church has been opened out to view, and 


the original monastic doors rehung, so that once more approach can be had thereby 


from the church. The remains that have been found are disappointing in extent, 
but carefully measured drawings have been made of them by Mr. Maurice E. Webb, 
a set of which has been accepted by the Society, thereby placing on record the 
exact condition of these three bays of the eastern alley in the year 1904." 
® New and complete Survey of the Cities of London, Westminster, ii. 921. 
> Londinium Redivivum, 2388 
Vestry minute book of that date, p. 51. 


' They are signed by his father, Sir Aston Webb, R.A., as architect of the restoration 
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The next three bays to the south were pulled down to the present ground 
level some twenty years ago and rebuilt as stables, so that no remains are visible, 
but in the wall of the seventh bay the arched doorway leading up to the “ dortor” 
still exists. It was exposed to view for a few days in December, 1903, in the back 
premises of the City of London Union offices, or what was originally the extreme 
north-west side of the dormitory of the monastery. An arch of the last bay of 
this east side of the cloister is also still existing; it was exposed in April, 1904, 
in the back yard of No. 62, Bartholomew Close, a house which occupies the east 
end of the “fratry.” Only the upper portion of the arch is above the present 
street level, and only the left hand side of the arch is exposed. Mr. Saunders, 
the lessee, very kindly allows any antiquary to inspect it. Both these arches, like 
the cloister, date from the early fifteenth century. 

The “ fratry ” itself extended the full length of the south side of the cloister. 
A description of it twenty-three years after the suppression is contained in Bishop 
Grindal’s letter to Sir William Cecil, of 3rd July, 1563,° in which he speaks of 
it as being “ well buylded off free stone, garnished within rounde abowte with 
marble pyllers and] large windows.” 

The grant of Lord Rich to Queen Mary exactly describes the position of the 
kitchen, the misericord, parlour, and also of the library. Abbreviated it may be 
read as follows: I further grant a long building on the south side of the said 
corridor {of the cloister] lately called “le Fratry,” also a building called “le old 
Kitchin,” late the cookhouse of the priory at the west end of le Fratry, and a 
room called “le Misericorde”’ at the east end of le Fratry, and a building called 
“le Library,” being above le Misericorde, and a building called a Parlour on the 
west side of le Fratry. 

Fresh light has recently been thrown by proceedings in Chancery, in the 
time of Queen Elizabeth,” on the origin of the rooms above the thirteenth-century 
archway which leads from Smithfield to the church, whereby it would appear 
that they superseded chambers existing there before the suppression. 

By these proceedings in Chancery of the years 1590 and 1596, David Dee, 
the rector of St. Bartholomew the Great at that time, after entering a suit to 
eject one Anne Lupton from one of the glebe houses of which she claimed to hold 
a lease, then lodged a plaint against six other tenants of the glebe houses. 


One of the defendants, Philip Scudamore, replies that Dee had made title 


* Lansdowne MS. 6, art. 55. 
» Proceedings in Chancery C. c. 5, No. 34, D.d. 9, No. 46, and No. 54 Elizabeth. 
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to ceriain rooms over the Smithfield gate and three tenements in Duck Lane, 
which were his freehold; being uncertain to which of these the rector laid 
claim he proceeds to particularise them all, and in so doing thus describes the 


rooms over the gate : 


That the said Sir Richard Riche deceased, in the tyme of the late king Henry the 
eighth was seised in his demesne as of fee of and in one messuage & tenemente seituate 
within the close of Great St. Bartholomews aforesaid, videlicet, in the Church Rowe there 
and adjoyning to the gate of Great St. Bartholomews aforesaid leadinge from the Church 
there into Smithfield and of and in certain chambers or rooms one over another auncyently 
edified builded and standinge over and upon the same gate on an arche of stone and two 


greate mayne pillars of stone beringe upp the saide arche chambers and rooms. 


Then tracing the descent of the property to himself Seudamore proceeds : 


By force whereof the said defendant did into the said messuage roomes chambers & 
pillars with the appurtenances enter & was and is therefore seised in his demesne as of fee 
and being thereof so seised hath sithence pulled downe all the said old buyldings roomes 
and chambers that were then standing over and upon the saide arche and pillers and upon 
the same arche and pillers about or in the xxxvij“ yeare of the raigne of our saide 
Soveraigne Ladye Queene Elizabeth hathe newly erected and builded other chambers and 


roomes in lieu and steade of the old decayed and ruyned edificies. 


Thus in 1595 the rooms “ anciently builded” were pulled down and rebuilt, 
and I think it is fair to infer that those ancient rooms were older than the time of 
the suppression, which occurred some fifty-six years before." 

The litigious David Dee made much trouble in the parish, and was eventually 


deprived in 1606. 


* When these notes were read before the Society last May, this seemed to me to indicate that 
the Smithfield arch was always, as shown in Agas’s map, an entrance gateway into the monastic 
precincts, with rooms for the warden above; but since then, at the suggestion of Mr. W.H. St. John 
Hops _ excavations in the west appr vach to the church have revealed the base of the south wall of the 
nave as being continuous to this arch, and that, together with the fact pointed out by Mr. Hope that 
the arch is seven feet thick, draws me to the conclusion that the church had a west front facing 
Smithfield flanked with towers, and that these “chambers anciently builded” were chambers in the 
south-west tower over the arched doorway, which led into the south aisle of the church. The pillars 
referred to are still there; the one on the south side unfortunately is covered by the shelves in a 
stationer’s shop. The rooms above the arch are now very |, and althoagh the wall appears to he 
of brick, it is in reality of timber faced with tile skilfully hung to resemble brick. 
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Philip Seudamore was knighted in 1603. His wife Elizabeth, who is 
commemorated by a tablet in the church, was the grandmother of Sir Robert 
Chamberlayne of Sherbourne Castle, whose monument is on the wall of the 
church above the pulpit. 

The monastic buildings at this time were occupied by the nobility and gentry, 
as is shown in a rental and survey of the inheritance of Sir Henry Riche taken in 
November, 1616.° By that document it appears that Lady Scudamore, probably 
the second wife of Sir Philip, held part of the mansion house of the Lord Rich, 
which from the description given was clearly the dormitory of the monastery and 
valued at £50 a year. Lord Abergavenny was her tenant at the time. Sir 
Thomas Neale’s house was near, and would seem to have been the “fratry ” or a 
portion of it. 

The Lady Chapel was occupied by Sir Percival Hart, who had the crypt for 
a cellar and the north triforium for a “ chappell chamber,” which is described as 
‘opening into the church within a reasonable distance of the pulpit.” Subse- 
quently this “ chappell chamber” became the parochial schoolroom. The house 
was valued at £40 a year. 

Arthur Jarvais, Esq., held another “ parte of the mansion house of the Lord 
Rich.” It was valued at £100 a year, the highest value of any house in the 
parish. Arthur Jarvais was Clerk of th® Pipe from 1603-1624, and in one of the 
rooms in the house the office of the Pipe was kept. From the house there was 
access to “two chambers called chappells with large windows opening into the 
church over against the pulpit, one of which was used for a lodging room without 
a chimney but the other having a chimney for use if need require”; evidently 
the south triforium of the church is here indicated, one of the windows being 
Prior Bolton’s oriel. I suggest that this house was the prior’s house, rebuilt by 
Prior Bolton, who has left his rebus on the window referred to and also on the 
doorway in the east end of the south aisle, which would have led from the church 
into this house. The position of the house was at the south-east corner of the 
present church, occupying part of the site of the present vestry room and ware- 
house adjoining, and then carried south across the present entrance to Cockerell’s 
Buildings, It was subsequently occupied by the first Earl of Middlesex, who 
resided there from 1656 to 1640, and for a century after the dwelling was known 
as Middlesex House. The way through it to Bartholomew Close is still named 


Middlesex Passage. At the Restoration of Charles IT. Middlesex House was con- 


* Public Record Office. Rentals and Surveys, 11/39, 16 James I. 
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verted into a nonconformists’ meeting house, the north part, which was the south 
triforium of the church, being used as a chapel by such presbyterian divines as 
John Rowe, ejected from Westminster Abbey, John Quick, the ejected minister 
of Brixton, Devon, Dr. Caleb Fleming, and others. Later on the triforium was 
used as a dissenting school, and the ancient chapter house was fitted up as the 
meeting house. 

Sir Edward Barrett, knight, son of Charles Barrett, Esq., of Belhouse, 
Kssex, and grandson of Sir Walter Mildmay, who is buried in the church, rented 
from Lady Seudamore a house on the left after passing through Middlesex 
Passage, that is to say on the east side of the dormitory. It is described as 
adjoining both Lord Abergavenny’s and Mr. Jarvais’s mansion. If the latter 
was the prior’s house, then Sir Edward Barrett’s would have connected it with 
the dormitory. It was valued at £31 a year. 

Sir Henry Carey, knight, was living in a house within a small triangular 
court between Sir Edward Barrett's and Lord Abergavenny’s, joining both of 
them, and was valued at £40 a year. 

This house and Sir Edward Barrett’s may possibly have been the prior’s 
house before Bolton’s time, considering their position in regard to the “ dortor.” 

I am indebted to Mr. G. W. Miller for collating this survey with Ogilby’s 
map of 1677, only sixty-one years later than the survey, and marking the position 
of the various houses on the map here reproduced. (Plate LXXXVIII.) The 
street names of the period mentioned in the survey are also indicated on the 
map. 

Cloth Fair extended from Smithfield to the north transept of the church. 
On its north side was Launder’s Green, between the narrow courts now called 
New Court and Sun Court. This was apparently the washing ground of the 
monastery. 

The continuation of Cloth Fair on the north side was called Long-tiled 
House Row, and on the south side Newman’s Row. Middle Street was called 
Kershaw’s Row on the north side after a man of that name, and Court House Row 
on the south, because here was the Hand and Shears public-house, in which the 
Court of Pye Powder was held, standing there to this day. The old court house 
was in Long-tiled House Row. The present Newbury Street was Kentish Row 
on the north and Rugman’s Row on the south, where we may presume men who 
sold woollen rugs at the Fair exhibited their wares. 

The building of these narrow streets and smal] tenements over the market 


ground of the priory was the work of Henry Rich, the first Earl of Holland, the 
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younger son of the first Earl of Warwick. He married Isabel, daughter of 
Sir Walter Cope, who had built Cope Castle at Kensington, and on being created 
Karl of Holland renamed the place Holland House. On his marriage in 1612 his 
father settled on him the St. Bartholomew property, and in 1636, writing a chatty 
letter to the Earl of Middlesex, then resident in the parish, Thomas Gondrey 
refers to the poor of St. Bartholomew’s as “ the commodity the parish hath gotten 
by the Earl of Holland’s building.” 

The leases which Earl Holland granted of the houses in Cloth Fair in 1656 
contained a clause reserving the shop portion of the house for a space of seven 
days every year during the Fair, that is to say on St. Bartholomew’s day, three 
days before and three days after, to be let by Lord Holland as a booth in the Fair. 
Further, the tenant was not to have more than one family in the house at one 
time without the consent of the rector and churchwardens. 

Thomas Roycroft’s printing press was in Bartholomew Close, adjoining 
No. 40." It was here that he printed the great London Polyglot Bible in 1655, 
and it was here in 1725 that Benjamin Franklin worked as a printer’s compositor 
for 8. Palmer, a successor of Royeroft. Rowe Mores, writing in 1778,” says the 
house was part of the priory. It was to the east of the prior’s stables, and may 
have been the granary. 

| wish now to draw attention to the position of the parish chapel before the 
suppression. Henry VILL, in the grant to Rich from which I have already 
quoted, says “not only a great part of the church of the same late monastery or 
priory but also a certain chapel commonly called ‘le Parishe Chapell’ annexed to 
the same church wherein the said Parish & inhabitants used to have receive & 
hear divine service and to have such by the said curate to them administered has 
now been utterly taken away thence.” My opinion is that the north transept of 
the church formed the parish chapel, and that it was approached from Smithfield 
directly by way of Cloth Fair. The transept at that time being deeper than now 
would have terminated the road. At present Cloth Fair diverges to the north at 
that point. The stone screen which separates this transept from the present 
church was, prior to 1863, not pierced as now, and had a solid face on the church 


side, so that the transept was entirely isolated from the monastic choir, save for 


® Reed's Letter Founders, p- 217. Vestry Min. Bk. March, 1790, p. 2. 

» Thissértation on Eng. T'ypog. Founders, p. 58. 

¢ Mr. W. H. St. John Hope suggests that, as in the parallel case of Romsey Abbey, the transept 
formed the chancel of the parish chapel, and that westwards of it was a nave continuing westwards 
down Cloth Fair, parallel to and adjoining the north aisle of the priory church; but whether this 


was so or not there is not at present sufficient evidence to determine. 
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a small arched doorway for access west of the crossing; it was thus most con 
veniently situated for all parochial purposes. 

Whether the parish chapel had its own bell tower or not is unknown. We 
have now five pre-Reformation bells in our present tower, a sixth was exchanged 
for a clock bell in 1815." It has recently been pointed out in an article in 
the Bell News, 23rd April, 1904, by Mr. R. A. Daniell, that these were pro- 
bably the parochial bells, as Stow says the monastic bells, six in a tune, were 
sold to the parish of St. Sepulchre. That the bells, like the plate, should be sold 
for the king is what we should expect, but [| am told that our present parochial 
bells are the top five of a ring of twelve bells. If that is so, it would point to 
their being part of the monastic ring which would have been one of twelve, a 
large number of bells for such an early date. Our five bells bear the founder's 
mark of Thomas Bullesdon, who died in 1510; unfortunately the six bells sold to 
St. Sepulchre’s were melted out at the Great Fire of London in 1666. 

Appended to this paper is a list of the priors and rectors, and although it is 
not complete it contains the names of five priors in addition to those in any 
previously published list, and many added and corrected dates. 

There is no cartulary of the priory from which to obtain a complete list. 

Of the rectors, only the first, Sir John Deane, need be referred to here. He 
held the degree of 8.T.P. and was a prebendary both of Winchester and Lincoln. 
A native of Davenham, co. Chester, he had been appointed by the prior of 
St. Bartholomew’s to Little Stanmore on a stipend of £6 13s. 4d. a year. At the 
time of the dissolution in 1539 he was parish priest at St. Bartholomew’s, and so 
continued during the demolition of his parish chapel and of the nave of the priory 
church. In 1544 he was appointed by Henry VIII. the first rector of the parish 
church of “St. Bartholomew the Apostle the Great,” a stipend being granted 
him by the Court of Augmentations of £8 a year. He so continued during the 
reign of Edward VI. In 1556 Queen Mary revived the priory, putting in the 
Dominican Friars, but Sir John Deane went on just the same, for later in that 
year he signs himself, when witnessing the will of a dying parishioner, as “ John 
Deane, parson of Greate Seynt Barthilmews.” In 1557 he founded the free 
grammar school of Witton, at Northwich, co. Chester, but he remained rector 
in Queen Elizabeth's reign after the Black Friars had departed, and dying in 
1563 was buried opposite to Rahere on the south side of the presbytery, where 
the scholars of his Witton school laid a brass to perpetuate his memory in 1893 


He was an interesting link connecting the old regime with the new. 


a Vestry Minute Book. Feb. 1815. p. 344. As its weight was only L104 Ibs. it may have been a 
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BARTHOLOMEW AND THE PARISH CHURCH 


Priory revived, Easter, 2 & 3 Philip 


and Mary 


Dominican Prior. 


William Perrin, 8S.T.P. 1556 
Priory suppressed, 13th July, 
| Elizabeth 


Recrors. 


John Deane, { parish priest 1539 


S.T.P. rector . . 1544 
Ralph Watson . , . 1565 
Robert Binks. . 1570 
James Stancliffe, M.A. . 1581 
John Pratt . 1582 
David Dee, M.A. 1587 
Thomas Westfield, D.D 
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Bishop of Bristol 
John Garrett, M.A. 


Randolph Harrison, D.D. 
here 1655» 
Anthony Burgess, M.A. . 1663 
John Poulteney, M.A. . 1709 
Thomas Spateman, M.A. . 1719 
Richard Thomas Bateman. 1738 
John Moore, M.A. . 1761 

Owen Perrott Edwardes, 
M.A. . . 1768 
John Richard Roberts, B.D. 1814 
John Abbiss, M.A. . . 1819 
William Panckridge, M.A. 1884 

Sir Borradaile Savory, 
Bart., M.A. ‘ . 1887 
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1644 
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1663 
1709 
1719 
1738 
1761 
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1814 
1819 
1883 
1887 


* A “Simon Wynchecombe, prior of St. Bartholomew's, Smithfeld,” occurs as an executor in 


Pat. Roll. 16 Richard IT. pt. iii. m. 20 and m. 19 (1392 and 1393) ; possibly he was acting as prior 


in the absence of John Eyton, who occurs again in 1394, and died prior in 1404. 
» Signed a lease of a glebe house as rector in 1655 though only inducted formally as rector 


in 1660. 
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XX, The Prehistoric Tombs oF Knossos, By ARTHUR d. ANS, Litt. D., 
FSA. 


Read 19th January L906 


Cemetery or Zarer Papovra: wirn Comparative Nore on A 


CuamBer-Tomp at Miraros, 


$1. The Types of Sepulture. 
Anovur 600 metres due north of the prehistoric Palace of Knossos begins the rise 
of a flat-topped hill, here traversed by a long line ¢ 
the neighbouring hamlet, sole survivor of the ancient city, gains its name of 
The hill itself is known as Zafer Papoura (Tov Zadép n tamovpa) 
brought to light remains of houses 


the ** Wide Knossos” of Homeric 


if Roman walling, from which 


Makryteichos, 
and on its lower slope there had already heen 
belonging to the extensive Minoan town, 


tradition, which seems to have extended on every side of the Palace. 


That this hill might contain a Minoan cemetery was rendered the more 


probable by Mr. Hogarth’s discovery in 1900 of eight isolated tombs along a low 


cliff-edge on its further side.“ Seven of these tombs contamed Geometric inter- 


ments, but their chamber shape and rock-cut entrance passage or dromos showed 
that they had originally belonged to an earlier period. Some seattered relics of 
bronze knife-blades” and a 


their original contents were in fact found, such 


® Annual of the British School at Athens. No. vi. p SZ, 8 19 
®° From Tomb 4. 
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bronze tripod," of a form identical with one found at Enkomi in Cyprus, in a 
Late Mycenwan connexion. The remaining tomb,” a vaulted chamber 8 feet 
square, approached by a dromos 16 feet long, contained disturbed remains of its 
original Minoan contents, without any Geometrical admixture. Parts of a male 
skeleton were scattered on the floor just within the tomb. Fragments of five 
painted Mycenzan vases, including a large squat aryballos in greenish ware with 
black spiraliform ornament, were found in the tomb, and parts of two bronze 
depilatory tweezers. Hardly covered by the earth, just outside the entrance to 
the dromos, lay another skeleton accompanied by a bronze mirror and a small 
object in blue paste with rosettes in relief. 

Mr. Hogarth searched in vain for more Minoan tombs along the cliff face 
to the south,° and these indications of early interments remained isolated till in 
1904 the renewed explorations, made under my direction in quest of a burial place 
in connexion with the prehistoric town, led to the discovery of an extensive 
cemetery on the eastern slope of the hill. The credit of finding the first tombs 
here was due to my mender Joannes Papadakis, and the successful tracing out of 
the ramifications of the necropolis was mainly owing to the extraordinary flair of 
the foreman Antonios Gregoriou, who had also worked here for Mr. Hogarth, and 
whose life-long application to this congenial pursuit on early Cypriote sites has 
made him probably the most expert tomb-hunter of the Levant. 

I was fortunate both here and on the site of the Royal Tomb subsequently 
explored in having the expert assistance of Dr. Duncan Mackenzie in directing 
the works, and have also had at my disposal his daybooks of the excavations. 
The objects illustrated below were for the most part drawn by the Danish artist 
Mr. Halvor Bagge. 

The eastern slope of the hill along which the cemetery extends is composed 
of soft rock, a kind of rotten limestone, locally known as kouskowras, in most 
places covered with a very shallow deposit of surface soil. Wherever there had 
been an ancient shaft or the cutting of a tomb-passage this deposit was naturally 
deeper, and it was thus possible in many cases to locate the graves from the 
occurrence of certain herbs with exceptionally long roots. 

In all a hundred tombs were opened. Of these a small proportion may be 

* From Tomb 3 

> Op. cit. p. 82, No.1. The tomb had been originally closed by a door of dry walling. 

© Mr. Hogarth concludes (op. cit. p. 85): “ The native diggers seem never to have found graves 
earlier than Geometric ; and after a two months’ search I fear I leave the solution of the Knossian 


cemetery problem but little advanced.” 
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brought within the limits of the period when the great neighbouring Palace still 
existed as a royal abode and was exercising a dominant influence. But the bulk of 
the tombs unquestionably belong to the age immediately succeeding this, when the 
Palace itself was in ruins or was at most partially inhabited. In the main there- 
fore the remains here brought to light illustrate what I have elsewhere found it 
convenient to define as the Third Late-Minoan Period, though, as will be pointed 
out below, they do not seem to reach its lower limit. 

The tombs, which in this cemetery all contained skeleton interments, were of 
three main classes: (a) Chamber-Tombs excavated in the soft rock with a passage or 
dromos leading down to them; (b) Shaft-Graves, each with a lesser cavity below, 
roofed over with stone slabs and containing the extended skeleton; and (¢c) Pit- 
caves or oblong pits giving access to a walled cavity in one of their larger sides 
below, within which was the interment. From the character of their contents it 


appears that all these three forms of sepulture were in use contemporaneously. 


(a) The Chambe Tombs. 


Rock-cut tombs of this class, approached by a /romos, are sufficiently well 
: known both in Crete and in Mainland Greece. In contrast to some previously 
known Cretan tombs of this type that exhibit a round," horse-shoe,” or oval 
ground plan, the shape of these generally showed below an approach to a square 
oe outline, the upper part forming a low cupola or arch. This square form, which 
was prevalent in the contemporary cemeteries of Mainland Greece,* is also well 

authenticated on other Cretan sites. 
[t is found in the case of built tombs at Praesos,* and at least one example 


ea of a square rock-cut chamber occurred at Phaestos.* In 1899 I already had the 
e opportunity of exploring a chamber-tomb of rectangular outline at Milatos in 

ee * Fg. the chamber-tomb of Anoja Messaritika described by Orsi (Mon. Ant. i. (1890), 6). 

# At Prinies, A. Taramelli, Ricerche archeologiche Cretesi : Mon. Ant. ix. (1899),49; Palaikastro, 


Bosanquet, B. 8. A. viii. 304; Milatos, Orsi, op. cit. 10; Praesos, Bosanquet, B. 8. A. viii. 251, 252. 


Those, for instance, of the Lower Town at Mycenae, cf. Tsountas, Eg. "Apy. 1889, p. 121 seqq. ; 
ot elvat eis ro rerpaywvoe (p. 128). Cf. "Ep. 'Apy. 1891, p. 2 seqq. The round form is, 
however, also found. See Tsountas and Manatt, Mycenwan Age, 155. 
Bosanquet, B. A. viii. 245, 246. 


* Savignoni, Necropoli di Phaestos, 31, fig. 17. This tomb was, however, of an exceptional 


character, since it included a second chamber of pentagonal! form. 
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Crete, the plan and arrangement of which is given below for purposes of com- 
parison." 

It is true that in many cases the corners of the chambers are rounded, and 
in some of the smaller tombs a more circular outline is observable.” That the 
round or elliptical form of chamber-tomb is typologically the earlier must be 
regarded as certain. It is the natural form of the artificial cave dwellings of a 
far more primitive age, of which these sepulchral abodes are simply the survival. 
Large, built tho/i of this class, constructed of rough stones, were, as we now know, 
used as ossuaries in Crete at a much earlier period.’ 

In the case of the built tombs or tholi of Mycenzan Greece, the rounded 
form is still generally adhered to. In Crete, however, the square outline is found, 
as at Praesos, also in the built sepulehral chambers, and a still more striking 
example from the neighbourhood of Knossos will be described below. 

The chambers of the tombs of Zafer Papoura were in each case entered by 
a doorway, generally blocked by a double or threefold walling of rough stones. 
This door was approached by a rock-hewn dromos or passage somewhat wider 
than the doorway, and sloping down to it with steps at intervals. (See figs. 1 «, b, ¢, 
Grave No. 92.) The dromos was continued below in many cases as a tunnel, and 
its walls sloped inwards so as to form a section like the galleries in the walls of 
Tiryns. The sides of the doors were also slightly battered in the same way. 
Fig. 2 gives a view of the entrance passage of Tomb 92, the open door of 
which was immediately approached by steps. These lie beyond the end of the 
slope visible in the illustration. 

The entrance to the dromos was in almost all cases from the east, but this 
orientation was practically necessitated by the fact that the slope of the hill was 
here throughout in an easterly direction. The tombs found on the other side 
of the hill opened, as naturally, on the west. Neither can it be said that there 


was any fixed arrangement as to the interments within the chambers. The 


* See below, figs. 1040 and LO4/ 

See below, fig. 84. 

° One of these was excavated by Professor Halbherr at Hagia Triada in 1904. See Memorie del 
r. Instituto Lombardo, 1905. Others have now been brought to light by the Cretan Ephor of 
Antiquities, Dr. Stephanos Xanthondides, at Kumasa. The objects contained in these primitive 
tholi belong to what | have elsewhere defined as the Second and Third Early-Minoan Periods, 
which precede the great age of the Cretan Palaces. There can be no doubt that the Hagios 
Onouphrios deposit (Cretan Pictographs, etc., Quaritch, London, 1905, p. 105 seqq.) represents the 


contents of an ossuary fholos of this early class. 
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skeletons found on the floors, in a more or less extended position, sometimes had 
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their heads near the inmost wall, sometimes towards the door, while at times they 


lay at right angles to the entrance. 
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From one to three skeletons lay on the floors of these chamber-tombs. In 


other cases, according to the well-known Cretan practice, the bones were con- 


Fig. 2. Entrance passage of Tomb 92. 
tained in terra-cotta chests, known as larnakes.* Fig. 3a shows one of these in 


@ These sepulchral chests were first described by Paolo Orsi (from materials supplied by 


Federico Halbherr) in his Urne Funebri Cretesi (Mon. Ant. i. 1890). 
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position, through a broken doorway of Tomb 93, A fuller view of this larnax 


is given in fig. 3d. 


Mid 


Fig. 3a. Larnag or clay sarcophagus seen in position through the broken doorway of Tomb 93, 


7 At times, again, the two usages of the simple deposition of the body on the 


floor of the tomb and of its enclosure in a clay chest had been practised side by 


| 
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side. In one instance (the large tomb No. 14) the bones had been piaced in a 


shallow pit dug in the floor of the chamber. 


The larnakes of these Late-Minoan graves, like the alternative clay baths * 


* Orsi, Urne Funebri Cretesi, Tav. ii. and p. LI. 


| 
Fig. 34. Clay sarcophagus or larnar from Tomb 93, 
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or store jars," also used as receptacles for the corpse, reproduce the ordinary 
chests of household furniture,” and were not, as has been suggested, miniature 
copies of primitive houses." They are in fact, as [ have elsewhere pointed out, 
little more than translations into painted clay of the wooden chests that played an 
important part in the furniture of contemporary Egyptian houses, and which also 


Fig. 4 Remains of crouched skeleton in /arnag from Tomb 80. 


ut times served a funereal purpose. The painted designs of the Cretan sarcophagi 
very frequently stand themselves in a filial relation to those seen on Egyptian 
chests, ceilings, or wall paintings. Thus we find on the painted /arnar of Grave 


No. 100 the conventionalised papyrus tufts and linked spirals alternating with 
* Mariani, Antichiti Cretesi (Mon. Ant. vi. 203). Cf. too American Journal of Archwology, v 
(1901), 304. 
* S. Xanthondides, "Fg. "Apy. 1904, p. 12 seqq, has rightly insisted on this fact. That some 
were made specially for sepulchral purposes is, however, shown by the holes below for drainage. 
Tsountas, "Eg. "Apy. L891, p. 7 seqg.; Perrot, Grice Primitive, p. 678 seqq. 


The Palace of Knossos in its Egyptian Re lations (Areh t¢ port of Egy pt Expl. Fund, LW)1), 3 
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a 


flowers according to the Egyptian fashion. On a clay sarcophagus from Ligortino 
we recognise the typical Nilotic motive of waterfowl chasing butterflies among 
marsh plants; and the sacred griffin, also seen on Egyptian chests, reappears on 
the /arnax of Palaikastro,” with a derivative Nile plant rising in front of him. 

The narrow capacity of these clay chests has given rise to the idea that 
they were simple ossuaries, and that the bones had been placed in them after the 
decomposition of the flesh. Where, as is sometimes the case, more than one 
skull oceurs inside the chest, there may be some warrant to this idea, but evidence 
like that afforded by the larnaz found in Grave No. 80 below, shows that the 
body. of the deceased was actually stowed away in the clay receptacle. 

Fig. 4, which reproduces a photograph of the interior of this chest imme- 
diately after its extraction from the sepulchral vault, shows that the body had 


been originally laid on its back, with the knees drawn up. 


Section of larnax from Artsa, showing position of skeleton. 


Fig. 5. 

This is still more clearly demonstrated by a /arnax found by Dr. Xanthoudides 

at Artsa,° a Cretan village about two hours distant from the site of Knossos. In 

this exceptionally well-preserved burial the skeleton was found lying on its back 

as in the above instance, and with the knees still resting against the end wall of 
the clay chest, as shown in fig. 5. 


* The Palace of Knossos in its Egyptian Relations (Arch. Report of Egypt Expl. Fund, 1901), 3. 


> Bosanquet, B. 8. A. viii. 297 seqg. and pl. xviii. The introduction of these Egyptian elements 


does not, however, detract from the religious significance of the indigenous features, such as the 
sacral horns and double axes, of this sarcophagus. Minoan religious art was accretive, and in 
Crete, as in contemporary Syria, such hieratic forms, taken over from the land of fixed and 
immemorial religious tradition, became part of its common stock. 


© "Re. “Avy. p. 6 segg. and fig. 1 (reproduced in fig. 5 above). 
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(b) The Shaft-Graves. 


This type of tomb, of which twenty-eight examples were found, recalls in its 
general plan the shaft-graves of the Akropolis enclosure at Mycenae. In both 
cases the access is by means of a shaft or pit leading down to the slabbed covering 
of the actual sepulchral cell. The cell here, however, is a simple cavity in the rock 
made somewhat narrower than the shaft above so as to leave a ledge for the 


support of the covering slabs. In the royal shaft-graves of Mycenae this ledge 


Sy 
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Fig. 6. Plan of Grave No. 27, showing covering Fig. 7. Plan of Grave No. 26, showing covering 
slabs and ledge at side. slabs and ledge at end. 


was supplied by means of an artificial walling, and the slabs themselves restec| 
on substantial beams. In its simplest form, a pit leading to a grave covered 
with rough stones, this type is already found in the early Copper Age cemeteries 
of Cyprus. 

The depth of the shaft proper, in the graves of Zafer Papoura, when the 
surface was not denuded, ranged from about 2 metres to 3} metres. The sepulchral 
cells went down about a metre below this depth, and were made just large enough 
to contain the extended body. In many cases a ledge was cut in the side or end 
of the shaft to aid in the descent below. The covering blocks varied in character. 
(See figs. 6 and 8b). Sometimes they were quite rough stones ; in other cases they 
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were carefully hewn and squared. The best executed slabs were found in Grave 
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Fig. 8«. Section of Shaft-Grave (No. 33) 


No. 44, which contained two fine swords. There were four of these slabs in this 
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tomb, identical in size and thickness to a few centimetres." 


f A 


The plan and section 


of a typical shaft-grave, the Carpenter's Grave, No. 33, is given in fig. 8a, b. 
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Fig. 8+. Plan of Shaft-Grave (No. 33), 


Blocks had been occasionally 
taken for this purpose from older 
constructions. This appears from 
a slab found im Grave No. 25, con- 
taining a late stirrup-vase, upon 
the upper surface of which were 
the deeply cut signs shown in fig. 4. 
These signs might easily be taken 
by those not intimately acquainted 
with the history 
of such marks in 
Crete as charac- 


ters of the Minoan 


script, giving the 
Fig. 9. Incised signs on 
slab of Grave No, 25. 


name of the per- 
son here interred. 
As a matter of fact the two signs 
in question belong to the regular 
series of marks on blocks from the 
earlier Palace at Knossos,” and to a 
period therefore long anterior to 
that of the grave which the block 
had helped to cover. 

At times the pit above the slab 
was found partly filled with large 
stones, but nothing resembling a 
discovered above. 


gravestone was 


It is, however, highly probable that had such existed they would, from their 


superficial position, have been removed or broken up. 


* The dimensions of these were: No. 1, 1°35 long by 
‘55 wide by 27 thick; No, 3, 1°27 long by ‘56 wide by 27 thick; 


33 thick. 


57 wide by 27 thick; No. 2, 1°20 long by 
No. 4, 1:19 long by ‘50 wide by 


» They belong to a class of signs which in the later Palace are seen only on re-used blocks, 


They are also found at Phaestos. 
p. 90, Nos. 9 and 15). 


(L. Pernier, Scari della 


No. 1 also occurs in the pictographic script 


VUissione Italiana a Phaestos, 1900-1901. 
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The exceptionally rich Shaft-Grave No. 36 presented the peculiarity of having 
part of the funeral furniture above the slabs. The remains of the skeleton, 
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with personal ornaments and two swords, one of them gold-mounted, lay in the 
sepulchral cell below, while above the roof-slabs had been placed three bronze 
vessels, a mirror, and two spear-heads. The reason of this exceptional arrange- 
ment was probably the impossibility of fitting all these belongings into the 
receptacle below. A section of this tomb is given in fig. 10. 

Another abnormal variety of this class of interment is supplied by No, 34. 
In this case there was the usual pit with the slabs below covering the sepulchral 
cell, but immediately below them was a plain clay /wrnae, which formed the actual 


receptacle of the bones. 


(ec) The Pit-Caves. 


The graves of this class consist of a pit provided with ledges to facilitate 
descent, at the bottom of which is a low walled-up arch giving access to the 
sepulchral cell. This inner cave-like receptacle was generally secured by a double 
walling of rough blocks, and was just long enough to contain an extended skeleton. 
Although thus approached on a different principle, the inner cell in ground plan 
resembles that of the shaft-graves. 

A typical example of a pit-cave will be seen in figs. lla, 114, and II, 
representing the ground plan and sections of Grave No. 66. 

The depth of the pit leading down to the walled cavity varied from about 
2} metres to nearly 4} metres. Owing to the greater difficulty of access to the 
sepulchral cell, as compared with the simple shaft-grave, the system of ledges 
along the pit sides was much more developed in this class of tomb. A shallower 
form of the same class (No. 7) is shown in figs. 12a and 124. 

Although built tholos tombs approached by a circular pit or well, of very late 
Minoan date, are seen in the cemetery of Courtes,* the present type of pit-cave is 
altogether new among contemporary sepultures either in Crete or in Mycenzan 
Greece. 

There is, however, sufficient evidence of its high antiquity in the Mediter- 
ranean area. Under a more primitive aspect sepulchral cavities approached by a 


pit’are seen in the early cemeteries of Cyprus,” such as Hagia Paraskevé, and 


* A Taramelli, Notes on the N: cropolis of Courtes (American Journal of Archeology, v. (1901), 
294 seqqg. and 297, 298 (figs. 1 and 2) 

» These early Cypriote pit-caves were first described by Diimmler, Mitth. d. d. arch, Inst. in 
lthen, 1880, p. 210 seqq. For numerous examples see Ohnefalsch-Richter, Kypros, ete. pl elxvii - 
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they recur on the Syrian mainland. 


also 


Sicily" and in the neighbourhood of Palermo.’ 


had in several cases been enlarged for later uses. 
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| have seen tombs of this class near Beja (Vacca). 
Some of these tombs were excavated by Captain 


id in 


Tunisia." 


Fig. lla. 


Vincent (Bulletin de Académie d’ Hippone, XVii.). 


Plan of Pit-Cave (No. 66), 


> See especially L. Mauceri, Annali, etc. 1880, 1 segqg. (Districts of Licata and Canicatti). 


Tombs of this class, described as Punic, are 


An allied type is well represented in south-western 
In this case the pit is circular 


The pits were square, the side cavities 


For 


the identity of the early ceramic types of south-western Sicily with those of the south-east, see 


Orsi, Bull. di Pale tnologia, 1895, p. 80 seqq. and cf. 1897, p- ] seqq- 


* Salinas, Notizie degli Ncavi, 1880, p. 357, and tav. x. 


These tombs were on the extensive 


plain of Ciachia, and as Colini (Bull. di Paletn. 1904, p. 176) points out, the well form of access was 


here conditioned by the flat character of the surface. 


| 
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and there are at times two or even three side cavities. The ceramic contents of 
these tombs belong to Orsi’s First Sikel Period. Well-caves of this kind also 


frequently occur in the district of Syracuse during the sueceeding Second Sike! 
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Fig. 11+. Longitadinal section of Pit-Cave (No. 66). 


Period,* contemporary with the Late Minoan, and reappear in Apulia among what 
may well have been a population of the same Sikel stock.” 

* Colini. loc. cit. 

® See G. Patroni, Un vilaggio siculo a Matera nell ‘antica Apulia (Mon, Ant. 1898, p. 417 8eq4. ; 
ef. figs. 24, 25) 
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In localities presenting natural cliffs or steep slopes the simpler kind of 
artificial cave with an entrance passage more or less on the same level was the 


natural type for the dwellings of primitive troglodytes, as later for the abodes of 
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death. It is this type that we have represented in the chamber-tombs described : 
above. But on more level sites a similar result was attained by the more laborious 
process of first digging a pit and then excavating a small chamber in its side. 
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The present class of tomb originates therefore in the same troglodytic instinct that 


produced the chamber tombs and tholoi, and the pit here is the equivalent of the 


dromos. The cavity itself, being less easily accessible, would tend from the first 
2-15 m 
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Fig. 12a. Plan of Vit-( 


to be smaller than that of the other class, and in the present sepulchral type it is 
reduced to a mere cell. 

Considerations like the above lead to the conclusion that the differences of 
sepulchral type visible at Zafer Papoura are ultimately due to topographical 


causes. It must at the same time be observed that the three distinct forms of 
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graves that we see here represent fixed and thoroughly developed types that 


must have had a long independent history, and are not merely slight modifications 
of a single prevalent form, due to local convenience. As a matter of fact the 
character of the ground at Zafer Papoura does not vary sufficiently to explain 
the divergence in the types of graves. It is true that the tombs of the different 
classes are to a certain extent distributed in groups, the south-east part of the 


area being for instance exclusively occupied by chamber-tombs, while some 
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Fig. 124. Longitudinal section of Pit-Cave (No. 7). 


clusters of shaft-graves and pit-caves occur together in the northern section. (See 
plan, fig. 108.) In this latter area, however, chamber-tombs are also found, and 
in one case a shaft-grave has been dug above and partly into a slightly earlier 
chamber-tomb, while chamber-tombs of somewhat later date have in two instances 
invaded pit-caves. 

There was then no inherent reason for this divergence of type to have 
produced itself on the present site. We must rather suppose that we have here 
to deal with three principal groups of families or clans who in the course of their 
past history had had to deal with different topographical conditions. Some, it 
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appears, must have come from a flatter country. Whether their different ante- 
cedents ultimately imply in one or the other case an immigration from over sea is 
a question impossible to answer with our present data. It is certain, as will be 
shown in detail below, that all three types of interment were practised at Zafer 
Papoura contemporaneously, and that the culture presented by the contents of 
graves of the different kinds is of an uniform and purely Minoan stamp. 
Unfortunately the character of the soil has left little material for craniological 
observations. The bones were mostly in a very decayed state, and it was often 
with the greatest difficulty that sufficient data could be made out even to deter- 


mine the sex of the skeletons." Even in cases where the bones had been placed 


in clay sarcophagi these had been generally so broken and choked by the falling 
of the rotten kouskouras rock that very little remained in a sufficient state of 


preservation for comparative purposes.” 


§ 2. The Graves of Zafer Papoura and their contents. 


4 
a 


No. 1.—This grave was of abnormal form, and seems to have been a double 
shaft-grave. It is situated on a steep bank, and much of the original deposit 
above it had probably disappeared. There are two compartments, divided by a 
dry walling. The bottom of that to the west was 60 centimetres higher than the 
other, but owing to the slope it lay at about the same distance, 1°65 meters below 
the surface. This compartment (A in plan, fig. 13) was found completely empty. 
B, however, had its original covering of rough slabs, sloping up west towards the 
companion grave. Beneath these lay the much-decayed remains of an extended 
skeleton, with its head to the south. By the head were the two vases a (see 
fig. 118, la) and 4, and near the left forearm and hand two bronze knives and a 
stone hone. 


la. Plain ewer: height 25 centimetres. (See fig. 118, Ia.) 


* Some of the legs for instance may have been more bent than is shown in the rough indications 
of skeletons in the plans of tombs given below. These indications, it should be observed, are only 
intended to have a diagrammatic value, the skeletons being in almost all cases reduced to too pul 
verised a condition to admit of any exact delineation. 

» Mr. C. H. Hawes, who has been carrying out extensive craniological observations in Crete on 
behalf of the British Association, has kindly consented to examine the skulls from this cemetery and 
from the Royal Tomb. 
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Plan of double Shaft-Grave (No. 1). 


1b. Stirrup-vase: height 19 centi- 


metres ; brown decoration on pale buff. 
(Fig. 14.) 

le. Bronze knife: 
(As 5If, fig. 113.) 
length 11°8 centi- 
metres, with undulating edge. (Fig. 15.) 


le. Flat oblong hone of gray stone. 


length 12 centi- 
metres. 
Bronze knife: 


No. 2. 
covering slabs.—Scanty remains of 
bones ; About the middle, 
near the position of the right hand, 


Small Shaft-Grave, with 
head, east. 


was a small gold ring, glass and clay 


Fig. 15. 
Bronze knife 
from Grave 


Fig. 14. Painted stirrup-vase from Grave 
beads, and small serpentine pendant. No. 1. 
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2a. Gold ring, the bezel broken. 
2b. Bead of yellow translucent glass, with rou: section and large central perforation. 


Je. Globular ribbed bead of blue paste ky anos 


2d. Plain globular beads of clay. 


2e. Green serpentine pendant of globular form, h perforated stem. 


No. 3. Shaft-Grave.—Rectangular pit, 1°25 metres wide and about 1°90 metres 
long, in which at a depth of about 2°15 metres is the actual grave, with a roofing 
of rough limestone slabs. 

The grave (1°60 metres long, 60 centimetres wide, and 55 centimetres deep) 
contained remains of a skeleton with the head to the south. At the feet were a 


bronze knife and a razor. 


3a. Bronze knife (295 centimetres long). For type see fig. 113, 64e. 
3b. Bronze razor (19 centimetres long, 5°5 centimetres broad at end). 
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Fig. 16. Plan of Shaft-G e (No. 4). 


No. 4. Shaft-Grave.— Mean depth from the surface of the shaft to the bottom 
of the grave 3°70 metres. The depth of the actual grave beneath the covering slab 
was 45 centimetres. The edges of the covering slabs were carefully squared. 

The grave (length 1°84 metres, width 60 centimetres) contained remains of 
a much decomposed skeleton, with the head to the east. By the left side of the 


body were two razors of different types and a knife. (See plan, fig. 16.) 


Bronze razor: 20 centimetres long, 5°3 centimetres broad at end. (Cf. fig. 43.) 
th. Bronze knife: 36 centimetres long. (Cf. fig. 113, 46.) 


te. Leaf-shaped razor of bronze. (Cf. fig. 113, 64.) 
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No. 5. Shaft-Grave-—Depth from surface 3°40 centimetres. The grave (1°) 
metres long, 55 centimetres broad), covered with roughly-hewn slabs, contained 
remains of a skeleton with its head to the east. By the head was a small painted 


vase (a), and near the right hand a plain cornelian bead. 


5a. Small two-handled beaked jug (9°5 centimetres high), with painted decoration dark 
brown on buff. (See fig. 117, 5a.) 


5b. Plain cornelian bead of sub-cylindrical form. 


No. 6. Pit-Cave.—The tomb had been disturbed and the bones were much 


pulverised, but their remains seemed to indicate that the head had been south. 
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Fig. 17. Plan of Pit-Cave (No. 6) 


The depth of the pit from the surface was 2°50 metres, and a ledge to facilitate 
descent had been made on its east side. 

It seems as if any weapons or implements of bronze that may have been 
placed in the tomb had been carried off by those who broke into it. The arrange- 


ment of the existing contents of the grave is shown in fig. 17. 


6a. Three handled vase with painted designs. Height about 28 centimetres. Upper 
part broken. (Fig. 117, 6a. 

6b. Small beaked vase with one handle, 7°5 centimetres high. (Fig. 117, 6b.) 

bc. Plain clay bowl. 


6d. Two-handled bow]. 


4,4, ‘a 
Walling broken away. 
Pit Ver, 
144 
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be. Plain clay cup. 

67. Small bronze mirror with two holes fer fixing handles (diameter 12°3 centimetres). 
6g. Large bronze mirror as the last (diameter 17 centimetres), much broken, 

6h. Bronze pins. 


6). Two stone spindle-whorls. 


tik. Much abraded lentoid bead of steatite, with traces of intaglio representing an animal. 


Fig. 18. Plan of sepulchral cell of Pit-Cave (No. 7) 


No. 7. Pit-Cave (for plan, see figs. 12a, 12)).—Skeleton, much decayed, head 
to west. About the neck was a necklace of embossed gold beads (c). Near the 
middle was found a gold-plated ring (d), the device of which was a Sphinx. Near 


the mght arm was a bronze knife (a), and by the left shoulder a bronze mirror (/). 


Fig. 19. Bronze knife with solid handle, from Pit-Cave (No, 7). 


Lower down the left arm was an ivory boat (¢) and a three-handled vase, and two 
pedestalled cups were ranged along the south margin of the grave near the head 
(Js Jy h). 

7a. Bronze knife with solid handle, length 19 centimetres. (Fig. 19.) 
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7b. Bronze mirror (diameter 13 centimetres) with two perforations for attaching handle. 

7c. Gold necklace of forty beads with triple perforation, showing double argonaut design 
in repoussé work (fig. 20, and fig. 119, 7¢). Another similar necklace was found in 
Grave 36. Similar gold necklaces were found 
in the chamber-tombs near Phaestos (Savignoni, 
Necropoli di Phaestos, p. 99, fig. 58), and others 
were obtained at Mycenae from the tombs of 
the lower town (Tsountas, "Ed. ’Apy. 1888, pl. 
ix. 4), in some cases showing eight tentacles 


Fig. 20, Gold beads of a necklace from Pit-Cave 


(No.7). (2.) instead of six (Karo in Daremberg et Saglio, 


Dictionnaire des Antiquités, art. Monile, fig. 5125, 
and Savignoni loc. cit.). Another from a contemporary tomb at Argos is published by 
Vollgraff (Bull. de. Corr. hell. 1904, p. 383, fig. 15). A mould for a similar bead, said 
to have been found in Asia Minor, is in the Berlin Museum (Furtw. u. Loeschke, 
Myk. Vasen, p. 34, fig. 22). The design has frequently been misunderstood by those who 
have described it." As stated above, it is essentially a duplicated argonaut (argo 
argonauta), though it has been crossed by the octopus idea, and in some varieties the 
number of the tentacles is, in consequence of this, raised from six to eight. The argonaut 
by itself, representing the half of the present design, with three tentacles, occurs on gold 
plates and glass paste beads from Mycenae (J. H. 8. xxiv. 324, fig. la; and Ed. ’Apy. 
1887, pl. xiii. 2, 3), and also on the mould found by Schliemann (Mycenae, p. 107, fig. 162). 
The argonaut, which at Knossos is a favourite motive of the 
beautiful faience fabric of the close of the Third Middle-Minoan 
Period, was taken over, probably from this source, together with 
similar rockwork on to the painted ware of the succeeding Palace 
Style. It also appears on wall-paintings, e.g. in those of the room 
by the Megaron at Mycenae. 

7d. Gold-plated ring with bronze core. On the bezel is a 
repoussé design of a winged Sphinx to left (fig. 21, and fig. 119, 7d). 
Diameter of hoop of ring 22 millimetres 

7e. Ivory boat: original length about 25 centimetres (fig. 22). 
The upturned end recalls the Minoan boat on a seal-impression 
from the Temple Repository of the Palace at Knossos (Report, p. 58, 
fig. 36). The two holes at either end of the hollow part of the boat 


possibly served for a lid, and the flat surface of the raised rim cor- 
Fig. 21. Gold-plated ring roborates this view. In this case we have here a casket similar to 
showing Sphinx, from Pit-Cave 7 
(No, 7). the well-known duck-shaped boxes of Egypt. 
7f. Pedestalled cup with two handles. Height 16°5 centimetres, 
diameter of cup 15 centimetres (see fig. 118, 7f). It is of plain clay originally covered 
with a kind of black varnish which seems, however, to have been imperfectly fixed. 


* Voligraff, however, loc. cit. has recognised its true signification. 
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7g. Pedestalled cup with one handle, of plain clay. Height 12 centimetres, diameter 
of cup 11°8 centimetres. 


Fig. 22. Ivory boat, perhaps a casket, from Pit-Cave (No. 7). 


7h. Painted “amphora” with three handles, brown design on pale buff. Height 29 centi- 
metres. (Fig. 23.) For the upper band com- 
pare the amphora from Argos (Bull. de Corr. 
hell. 1904, pl. xiv.). 

No. 8. Chamber-Tomb, approached to 
east by a dromos with steps and a sloping 
descent. The door had been broken in, 
and the remains of a /arnaz and a Roman 
pot were found in the dromos, an indication 
that the tomb had been robbed in Roman 
times. The chamber contained the remains 
of four plain /arnakes, all robbed, two of 
them on the floor and the others arranged 
crosswise above. From the position of 
the two lower chests it is evident that the 
larnae that had been taken out had 
originally been laid beside them as shown 
in dotted lines on the plan, fig. 24. 
Larnakes were found arranged in a 
similar way in double tiers in chamber- 
tombs at Ligortino and Phaestos. 
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. Chamber-Tomb, with stepped dromos about 5 metres long, slightly 


No. 
increasing in width, from 80 centimetres to 1 metre, as it approaches the door. 

: A 

ee tneline finmcline 

Ds 450 m St A 


$s 
Fig. 24. Plan of Chamber-Tomb (No, 8), with section of entrance passage. 


(See plan and sections, figs. 25a, 25b, 25c.) The walling of the entrance had 
been broken open and parts of a larnaw, a charcoal holder (ef. fig. 46), and a plain- 


handled vase were found outside. 
Inside the chamber to the left was another /arnaz, which, however, had been 
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Plan of Chamber-Tomb (No. 9). 


Fig. 25a. 


broken into, the lid being smashed, and near the right wall of the chamber was a 
small painted stirrup vase (a) (see fig. 114, 94) 9 centimetres high and 12 centi- 
metres in diameter, and a plain spouted bowl (b) (fig. 118, 9b), with a round flat 
knob on either side. Some stone spindle-whorls were also found. 


Att? 
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The larnaz (fig. 26a) exhibited the peculiarity of being divided into panels, that 
at one end provided with cross pieces, clearly indicative of a woodwork model and 
recalling the sides of the gypsum throne found in the Palace of Knossos. On 
carefully cleaning the chest faint traces of painted designs appeared on the two 
At the end are simple waved lines, but on either 


principal faces and at one end. 
On one side nothing can be made 


face are traces of more elaborate designs in red. 
out but the four-spoked wheel and part of the frame of a chariot, going left, in 
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(U. per part of walling restored .) 
Fig. 254. Chamber-Tomb (No. 9). 


Fig 25¢. Chamber-Tomb (No, 9). 


The left panel of the other side 


the panel nearest to the left end of this face. 
shows traces of a beardless man throwing a lasso which twists round the curved 
horns of a Cretan wild goat. His other hand seems to seize the goat’s hind 
quarters, and in front of the animal is another man, the upper part much effaced, 
grasps its neck. The horns of another “agrimi” are visible 


who apparently 
On the partition between this and the next panel are palm 


behind the first. 


trees. 
the whole length of the larnaz, 
indications of rocks. 


The subject of the panel to the right is quite obliterated. 


runs aseries of egg patterns, perhaps conventional 


Below, along 


The drawing is altogether of the rudest kind. 
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No. 10. Pit-Cave (“The Hunters’ Grave”).—The shaft of this had been 
subsequently cut into by a chamber-tomb (No. 10, 4). This later tomb, which was 
approached on the east by a dromos 3 metres long, had been broken into. The 


Fig. 267. Painted /arnaz or clay sarcophagus from Chamber-Tomb (No. 9), 


walling of its entrance had been removed and parts of a /arnax lay outside in the 
dromos. Inside the chamber to the left lay another plain larnaz with a broken 


we 
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cover containing a fairly preserved skeleton, the skull of which was at its western 
end. To the right was a fragmentary stirrup-vase with a pattern resembling that 
of fig. 117, 2la, and a plain spouted 
bowl. 

The walling of the sepulchral recess 
belonging to the pit-cave, into the shaft 
of which this chamber had cut, was found 
intact. A much decayed skeleton lay 
within with its head north. The skull 
was exceptionally thick, and seemed to be 
that of a man. A bronze razor (a) and 
knife (b), of the ordinary types, had been 


placed near the feet, and a small spouted 
vase (c) by the head. On the inner 
margin of the grave, beyond the leg 
bones, but at a higher level (40 to 60 
centimetres above the floor), were fifteen 
small bronze arrow-heads of two types, (d) 
and (¢) (see fig. 28). These arrow-heads 
are from 4°5 to 4:7 centimetres long, and 
are identical with those more recently 
found in a magazine west of the Palace." 
From their small size they may most 
probably be regarded as arrows of the 
chase. We have here a hunter's grave. 


(See fig. 27.) 


10a. Bronze razor with remains of its 
wooden handle; blade 20 centimetres long 
(cf. fig. 63). 

10b. Bronze knife, 23 centimetres long 
(ef. fig. 113, 5le). 


10c. Small painted vase with high beak, hig. 266. End of « painted larnaz from Chamber- 
Tomb (No. 9). 


* Knossos: Report, 1904. B.S. A. x. 61. Eight similar arrow-heads, varying in length from 
3°8 centimetres to 18 centimetre, were found in a tomb at Phaestos (Savignoni, Necropoli di 
Phaestos, 41, fig. 21). In a tomb of the Lower Town at Mycenae, Dr. Teountas found twenty similar 


arrow-heads in two bundles of ten each (Mycenwan Age, 206) 
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about 8 centimetres high. (For shape see fig. 117, 6b.) It presents a wave-like decoration 
round the upper part of its body. P 


f. Bronze arrow-heads. (Fig. 28.) 
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Fig. 27. Plan of the Hunter's Grave (No. 10). 


No. 11. Small Chamber-Tomb.—The door of this tomb was found intact, 
approached by a short descending dromos. The chamber, however, seems to have 
been plundered by means of a hole through its vault, 
since no small objects were found inside. The arrange- 
ment within was, however, interesting. To the right of 
the entrance was a plain /arnax with a gabled cover a 


good deal broken, but containing remains of a skeleton 
Fig. 28. Bronze arrow-heads from With the legs drawn up and the shin bones being 
the Hunter's Grave (So. 19) in a nearly upright position. Other examples of this 
crouched attitude will be deseribed below. The head was at the eastern 
end of the clay sarcophagus. To the left of the /arnar was a heap of bones 
simply laid on the floor of the tomb. They were much decayed, but part of 
a skull, apparently a woman’s, was preserved. We have here therefore a com- 
bination of the simpler form of burial with that within a sarcophagus. (See 
plan, fig. 29.) 
No. 12. Chamber-Tomb.—YThe entrance to this tomb, approached by a 
dromos 45 metres long, was found with its original double walling intact. The 
doorway was 1°33 metre in height, in width below 52 centimetres, gradually 
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narrowing towards the top. The chamber itself was undisturbed. Upon the 
floor were the remains of two skeletons with their feet pointing east, towards the 
doorway. Between the heads of the two skeletons lay a painted vase (a), a 
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Fig. 29. Plan of Chamber-Tomb (No. 11). Fig. 30. Plan of Chamber-Tomb (No, 12.) 


small bronze knife (b), and a whorl (c), and by the left shoulder of the skeleton on 


the left was a bronze pin (d). (See plan, fig. 50.) 


12a. Three-handled “ amphora,” height 20 centimetres (fig. 117, 12a). The rayed band 
round the upper part of its body seems to be a degeneration of the fine foliate decoration 
of 68) (fig. 83). 

12b. Small bronze knife, 12°3 centimetres long. For type see 5le (fig. 71). 

12d. Steatite whorl. 

12e. Bronze pin: broken. 
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No. 13. Chamber-Tomb.—This tomb, approached on the east by a dromos 
incompletely excavated, had been plundered, and a good deal ruined by the 
falling in of the rock above. Its interior arrangement resembled that of No. 11. 
On the north side of the tomb to the left of the entrance was a plain larnaa, 
1:20 metre in length, 47 centimetres in breadth, 78 centimetres in height. 
It contained remains of bones and a skull at the west end. On the opposite 
or southern side was a decayed skeleton with the head west, near the right 


shoulder of which were two knives, # and hb, 


Fig. 31. Bronze knife with ivory handle from Grave No. 13. 


13a. Bronze knife with ivory handle. (See fig. 31.) 


13b. Small bronze knife, without handle, of ordinary type. 


No. 14. Chamber-Tomb.—This “ Tomb of the Tripod Hearth ” was in its size 
and in the abundance of bronze vessels that it contained the most important 
grave opened in this cemetery. It was approached to the east by a dicmos 
144 metres (about 48 feet) in length, the width of which very gradually increased 
from 1°30 metre at the entrance to 1°55 metre by the chamber door. This passage 
descended very rapidly, with steps at intervals, to a depth of 6°8 metres below 
the level of its entrance. The greater part of it thus formed a tunnel, about 
2 metres high, in the soft limestone rock, the sides of which had, as usual, a 


slight inward slope. 

The excavation of this considerable tunnel was a slow and difficult task, 
owing to the constant need of propping up the roof with wooden supports. It 
was therefore with a sense of great disappointment when, after over a fortnight’s 
work, we reached the doorway of the actual tomb to find it open. It was not 
here, moreover, a case of an original walling broken into by later plunderers. No 
trace of any blocking could be found, the usual délris of such being altogether 
wanting. The door-opening itself, on the other hand, was made with more 
elaboration than that of any other chamber-tomb of this cemetery. On either 


side of it a groove, 2°5 centimetres deep and 10 centimetres broad, had been cut 
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out of the rock facade, suggesting the original insertion of some other material. 
The elevation is shown in fig. 32. 

On clearing out the entrance it was found that large masses of rock had 
fallen within, and the whole chamber was choked with rubbish. As it was unsafe 
to clear it out from within, it became necessary to dig down a large shaft from the 


Plan of 7 


Fig. 32. Doorway of the Tomb of the Tripod Hearth (No. 14). 


surface of the ground above, at this point 7°50 metres above the floor of the 
chamber. The chamber when cleared proved to be of oblong form, 2°50 metres 
from east to west by 3°70 from north to south. 

The area of the tomb immediately opposite the entrance was devoid of 
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objects. A little to the left, however, stood a tripod stand of plaster," forming a 
moveable hearth, the hollow upper surface of which contained a heap of charcoal. 
(See fig. 33, Plate LXXXIX.) The dead within were cold, and live coals taken, we 
may believe, from the house fire had been placed here for their comfort. The 
same usage was exemplified in the royal tomb at Isopata,” and in several of the 
smaller graves of the present cemetery* clay chafing pans filled with charcoal had 
heen placed as a substitute for the actual hearth. 

Beyond this the whole south-west area of the tomb was covered with a 
magnificent group of fourteen bronze vessels, including a large three-legged 
cauldron, forerunner of the later tripod lebes, bowls and basons of new types, 
cups and ewers, and a lamp with a moveable attachment for its trimmer. The 
group is reproduced in fig. 33 (Plate LXXXIX.), showing the position occupied 
by each object when uncovered. Several of the larger vessels had been a good 
deal distorted by the superincumbent débris, and in these cases their original 
contours are restored in the drawing. 

In the north-west corner of the tomb a rectangular cavity had been excavated 
in the floor, 1 metre in length by 40 centimetres in width and 45 centimetres deep. 
Much decayed human bones were found in this. From its dimensions, which 
correspond with those of the recipients of the clay sarcophagi, it seems probable 
that a dead person had been here interred in a crouching position. There was no 
cover to this cavity. 

About a metre east of this cist lay a group of objects consisting of a bronze 
dirk with an ivory handle, a lance-head, a knife and two triangular razors, a pair 
of bronze mirrors, and remains of what appeared to have been two caskets, one 
with an ivory-mounted cover, the other of wood with bone inlays, but both of 
them much crushed and broken by fallen blocks from the roof of the chamber. 

The central area of the tomb, immediately opposite the entrance, was totally 
devoid both of bones and relics. This, coupled with the fact that the doorway 
itself was found open, suggests more than one problem. It is in itself difficult to 
believe that the small coverless pit in the corner of the chamber contained the 
personage for whom this important tomb had been wrought. Rather we should 
suppose it to have been made for some slave or attendant, or at any rate for a 


* Similar plaster tripods were found in the Palace at Knossos, one in the Shrine of the Double 
Axes, perhaps used as a stand for offerings of food. 

> See post. 

© Nos. 9, 32, 95,97. See fig. 46. 
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secondary member of the family of the great departed. On the other hand, when 
it is borne in mind that other much less elaborate graves of this cemetery con- 
tained jewelry and gold-mounted weapons, how are we to account for the fact that 
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Fig. 34. Plan of chamber, Tomb of the Tripod Hearth (No. 14). 


in this imposing sepulchral vault not a serap of anything in the shape of precious 
metals was discovered ? 
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Such an explanation as that the tomb was plundered after its definite closing 
is excluded by the fact that in this case the entrance seems never to have been 
walled up. ‘There was, moreover, no trace of such disturbance within the vault as 
is usually the result of such violation. The caskets may have been tampered with, 
but as far as could be judged the bronze vessels and other objects stood in their 
original places. Again, a robber, though he might have singled out the gold and 
jewelry for abstraction, would certainly not have taken the body or bodies 
which ex hypothesi should have occupied the middle of the tomb. Even had he 
done so, some isolated gold bead or intaglio, some inconspicuous pin or scrap of 
gold leaf would surely have been overlooked in the course of any such hurried 
removal, carried out in the half-light supplied by lamp or torch. 

Are we then to suppose that the central interment was never made? Such a 
theory is again beset by almost insurmountable difficulties. The elaborate service 
of bronze vessels, containing, we may suppose, the offerings of food and drink, 
would most probably have been set in place after the deposition of the body of the 
departed. The live coals from the house fire would hardly have been brought into 
a tenantless vault. The traditions of sepulchral practice as a whole weigh against 
the supposition that the peculium of the dead should have been laid in the tomb 
before the dead himself. 

The phenomena with which we are confronted may most probably stand in 
connection with the specially rotten composition of the soft limestone rock, the 
Cretan kouskouras, above and about this tomb. It may be assumed that the 
interment actually took place, and the absence of relics such as gold-mounted 
swords, engraved gems or jewelry, and other objects in the precious metals tends 
to show that these, together with the corpse itself, were included in a sarcophagus 
answering in form to the larnakes found in other graves. It may be suspected 
that in this case the funeral chest was of a more magnificent character, coated with 
bronze plates, perhaps even with a plating of gold or silver.* This sarcophagus 
would have been placed in line with the major axis of the tomb, facing the 
entrance, in the gap between the two groups of objects that were actually found. 

If we now imagine that shortly after the deposition of the sarcophagus and 
before the projected walling in of the doorway a fall of rock from the roof 
threatened the destruction of the whole, nothing is more reasonable than to 
believe that the coffin itself, with its precious contents, was hastily extracted 
from the débris to be eventually placed in a securer resting-place. At the same 


® Compare the silver chest of Vetulonia (Falchi, Vetulonia, Tav. xii.). 
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time the increasing danger from the falling vault, coupled with the minor value of 
the bronzes and other objects, may have resulted in their being left in their original 
positions. The great chamber closed itself, and the collapse of the entrance would 
no doubt have followed had not this and the dromos been refilled with earth. The 
doorway of the tomb, when opened out again, at once threatened ruin, and had to 
he shored up with a substantial wooden framework. 


14a. Tripod hearth of plaster, diameter 45 centimetres, with charcoal above. (See 
Plate LXXXIX.) 

14). Shallow one-handled bason of bronze (diameter 35 centimetres). The border and 
handle (attached by three rivets) are decorated with a raised reticulated pattern, recalling 
turner’s work, which is shown in more detail on the lamp(f). (See Plate LXXXIX.) Except 
for its shallower form this vessel recalls those found in the building west of the Palace 
at Knossos, and another, of which the rim only was preserved, from the cemetery at 
Phaestos.* The decoration in the present case, however, is of a more mechanical character. 


l4e. Two-handled bronze pan with upward curving sides (12 centimetres high). (See 


Fig. 35a. Bronze lamp (14/ ), with chain for trimmer, from the Fig. 354. Ornament of rim 
Tomb of the Plaster Hearth (No. 14). of bronze lamp. 


fig. 33.) Its greatest diameter is about 22 centimetres. The knobbed upright projection 
on each of the horizontal handles recurs in 14d. This is a common feature of Minoan bronze 
bowls, the knobbed projection being perhaps found useful for winding stuff round when 
lifting the heated vessel. This is probably a cooking pot. 

14d. Two-handled bronze pan, diameter c. 25 centimetres. The handles, each attached 
by four rivets, are of the same type with upright projections. (See Plate LXXXIX.) 

14e. Small bronze pan (diameter 10 centimetres) with solid handle (11 centimetres long) 
sloping upwards, having a knob at the top. The knob served doubtless the same purpose 


as that described under 14¢. A similar vesse] was found in Tomb 36 below, another in the 
necropolis of Phaestos,” and a third in a tomb of the Lower Town of Mycenae.© These 


must be regarded as small frying pans. 


* Savignoni, op. cit. 50, fig. 30. 
> Savignoni, op. cit. 47, fig. 29. 
© Tsountas, "E¢. "Apy. 1888, pl. ix. 24, and p. 137. From Tomb 2. 
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14f. Bronze lamp, inner diameter of bow] 19 centimetres. (Fig. 35a.) Its border shows a 
hatched decoration (see fig. 35») like that of the bason (144). It is provided with a long 
handle with a tapering end convenient for insertion into the chinks of walls. Its most 
remarkable feature, however, is a chain attached to a knob at the base of the handle, 
consisting of three long links ending in a loop, from which doubtless hang some kind of 
trimmer for the wick. The lamp is quite unique. 


| 


Fig. 36. Large bronze jug (14g) from the Tomb of the Tripod Hearth (No, 14). 


14g. Large bronze jug, 35 centimetres high and 35 centimetres in diameter, with two 
handles, one attached to neck and shoulders, the other to its lowest section. (Fig. 36) It 
is a type of which examples have also occurred at Palaikastro,* in the Palace of Hagia 


® 55 centimetres high, R. M. Dawkins, B. S. A. x. 2089 
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Triada,* and, of identical height, in a tomb at Phaestos.® Apart from the mouth and base 
this vase is built up of three separate overlapping sections joined together by means of 


small rivets. In its general form it answers to the copper jags found in the fourth shaft- 


Fig. 37. Bronze ewer (14/) from the Tomb of the Tripod Hearth (No. 14). 


yrave at Mycenae, but thanks to the greater malleability of the metal the sides of these 
latter were made in one piece. 

14h. Bronze handle-less bason, in part decayed, diameter c. 30 centimetres. (See 
fig. 33.) 


* Halbherr, Mon. Ant. 1903, 10 
ad Savignoni, Necropoli di Phaestos, 44. fig. 25. 
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14), Capacious bronze pot with two apright handles, diameter 20 centimetres. (See 
Plate LXX XIX.) 
14k. Two-handled bronze cauldron with three short feet and nearly upright sides, 


Fig. 38. Bronze tripod cauldron (14p) from the Tomb of the Tripod Hearth (No. 14). 


diameter 42 centimetres, height of bowl 15°5 centimetres. The handles are attached 


horizontally. (See fig. 33 ) 
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14/. Bronze spouted ewer of elegant form (fig. 37), height 40 centimetres, diameter 
35 centimetres. Its high curved handle is attached to the rim by four rivets. The 
decoration round the shoulders somewhat recalls that of the lamp 14/, and bason 14), Round 
the neck is a raised ring, which is 
a common feature in Minoan clay 
vessels. It originates, however, in 
metal technique, its function being 
to cover the junction of the collar 
and shoulder of vases 

l4m. Plain bronze cup with flat 
bottom, diameter at rim 14 centi- 
metres. (See Plate LXXXIX.) 


l4n. Bronze pedestalled cup with 


two handles, height 18% centimetres, 
diameter at rim 18 centimetres. 
See Plate LXXXIX.) This is in- 


teresting as supplyin 


an example 


of the metal prototype of a form of Fig. 30+. Side view of 
ivory mounted dagyer-hilt 

cup that was commonly reproduced 
in clay during the latest Minoan Period. (Cf. fig. 118, 7/). 

l40. Bronze ladle, consisting of a shallow cup with a 
high looped handle. (See Plate LXXXIX.) Similar 
types of ladle are already found in clay from the Third 
Middle-Minoan Period onwards. 

l4p. Bronze tripod cauldron with two upright ring 
handles. (Fig. 38.) The height of the whole is 47 centi 
metres, and the diameter of the bason is 41 centimetres. 
A metal ring to which the handles are attached is riveted 
to the rim of the cauldron. The legs, which spring from 
the shoulders, are 33 centimetres in length. 

l4q. Bronze lance-head with flat leaf-shaped blade 
length 25 centimetres, breadth of blade 48 centi 
metres). (Fig. 114, Plate XCI.) 

l4r. Bronze knife of the ordinary form, the point 
wanting. ‘Three perforations for rivets in handle. 


l4e. Bronze dirk or dagger with finely-preserved 


ivory plates and pr mmel on the hilt (length 42 centi- 


Fig. 39a. Bronze dagger (14s) with ivory metres). From the upper end of the blade project two 
It fr Tomb of the Tr 1 Heart! ‘ ‘ 
horns forming a guard, Figs. 39a and and 109, 


l4r, Plate 


1 4¢, u. Bronze razors with blades exceptiona yroad at the end, yiving the whole a 
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sub-triangular outline. An instrument of the same form was found by Tsountas in a tomb 


of the Lower Town of Mycenae.* 
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Fig. 40. Portion of a wooden box with bone inlays, from the Tomb of the Tripod Hearth (No. 14). 

l4v. Portion of a wooden box with bone inlays, of which it has been possible to put 


together four panels (length of each panel 10 centimetres, breadth 9 centimetres). 
(Fig. 40.) 


Fig. 41. Ivory lid of a casket with sbield-like bosses, from the Tomb of the Tripod Hearth (No, 14). 


14w. Ivory lid of casket of oval form (length 39 centimetres, breadth 14°8 centimetres). 
(Fig. 41.) It is set with shield-like bosses fixed by means of small ivory rivets, The 


Eq. 1888, pl. ix. 17. 
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surface of these is pitted with small holes in groups of three for containing some kind 
of inlay. Similar shieid-like bosses have been found in tombs at Mycenae. 

Several of the bosses had become detached, but it is certain that the larger shields 
occupied the middle part of the lid. 

No farther remains of the casket, the framework of which may have been of wood, could 


be discovered, 


No. 15. Chamber-Tomb, approached by a drvmos running north. The chamber 


had been much ruined and 


a small bronze knife (a), a 77 Ys 
object, a plain ivory mirror- 4%, 
handle (b) of oblong form, and Y | WA 
No. 16. Chamber - l'omb, 
with dromos to east. "he 
door had been broken in and 
4 
the tomb plundered. A skull +47 
and disturbed remains of bones Ms VLE, 
lay within on each side of the 7 Vis 
4 
door. Z 
No. ( hamber - Tomb, 
4 44 
“oached he east bv : 44, 
approached on the east by a i, SAD 
stepped dromos. Some Late- 774% 
= 
Minoan painted fragments “ges 
were found in the drones, and 
4 4 
the entrance wall had been 
half demolished. Immediately 
© 4 
Yo 
inside the door of the chamber E 
lay remains of two skeletons Fig. 42. lun of Chamber-Tomb (No. 17) 


with their heads north, and 

beyond these, also lying north and south, was a /avnax without its lid. Inside 
the larnax at the north end was a fairly preserved skull, but the bones as a 
whole were much decayed. No other relics were found in this tomb. (See plan, 
fig. 42.) 
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No. 18. Chamber-Tomb, with entrance to the east, approached by a dromos 


+4) metres long and | metre wide. The door, found closed with a stone walling, 


was 85 centimetres high and 60 centimetres wide below. 


The form of the 


chamber was more rounded than usual, diameter 1°73 metres east to west and 


1°81 north tosouth. The 


vault had collapsed. 


GEL, tons lay within with the 
4,77, Yi 
skulls to west. Between 
° 
ts, their two heads lay a pair 
/ 

04 Og of bronze razors of the 
Gy Wy usual type (cf. fig. 65), 

7 
7 and near them two hones. 
N 19. Chamber 
T'omb, with short dromos 
4 , 
6) Gee to east. Plundered and 
Fa 4 
“Wy, much destroyed. 
No. 20. Chamber- 
4, “74 Tomb, like the last, with 
As Ko Ve, dromos to east. The door 
had been broken into and 
the tomb plundered. The 
wr 4 
chamber had largely col- 
7, 7 l'omb, approached to east 
<-55 ---) ] lesce ling by 
cm: ong, aescending 
YG 
GG Dromos Ls depth of about 3 metres 
E below the surface level. 
Fig. 43. Plan of Chamber-Tomb (No. 21). I he walling of the door- 


way (1°37 metres high) 


was intact, but a good deal of decomposed rock had fallen from the vault of 


the chamber, the original height of which was about 1°60 metres. 


fio. 45.) 


(See plan, 
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Within were remains of an adult skeleton, much decayed and showing little 
of the head, which lay south, except the teeth. A little to the left, together with 
further remains of a skeleton, lay a very small gold ring, which could only have 
fitted a child’s finger. It is clear, therefore, that a child’s body lay by the other, 
though the decomposed state of the bones and the disturbance caused by the 
fallen rock had obscured the evidence of age. The razors (b,c) at the foot of 
the adult skeleton seem to indicate that it was that of a man. A small painted 


bow! and a whorl completed the contents of this poor but un-robbed tomb. 


21a. Painted bow] with handle and spout. (Fig. 117, 2la). The decoration has a late 
character. 

21b. Bronze razor of usual type. (Cf. fig. 63). Length 17°2 centimetres, width of blade 
at end 5°5 centimetres. 

2lc. Similar bronze razor. Length 17:2 centimetres, width of blade at end 6°2 centi- 
metres. 

21d. Small gold ring with plain bezel. (Fig. 119, 2ld). The inner diameter of the 
ring is only 10 centimetres. 

2le. Steatite whorl of pyramidal shape. 


No. 22. Chamber-Tomb, much ruined. Fragments of larnax in dromos. 

No. 23. Shaft-Grave, lying east and west. The covering slabs of the grave 
lay at the bottom of an oblong pit and 1°20 metres below the surface. The floor 
of the grave itself (1°68 metres long by 45 centimetres wide) was 90 centimetres 
below the roof stones. Nothing was found within but some bones, much 


decomposed. 

No. 24. Shaft-Grave similar to the last. No contents but some decayed 
bones. ° 
No. 25. Shaft-Grave of similar character. The covering slabs of the grave 
seem to have been taken from an earlier building, one of them presenting incised 
signs of a Middle-Minoan character. (See above, fig. 9.) 

The grave below contained decayed bones and a stirrup vase (height 
13-3 centimetres) with a chevron pattern. (Fig. 114, 25a.) 

No. 26. Shaft-Grave of similar type, lying north to south. The grave was 
at the bottom of an oblong pit, about 1°20 metres wide, with ledge at the south 
end (see plan, fig. 7). The larger of the slabs above the actual grave measured 
and were 


30 centimetres by 45 centimetres and 60 centimetres by 55 centimetres, 


respectively 16 centimetres and 10 centimetres thick. The grave itself contained 


nothing but much decayed bones. Remains of skull to south. 


t 
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No, 27. Shaft-(irave, lying north to south. Oblong pit about 2 metres long, 
with ledge on one side (see plan, fig. 6). The flat stones at the bottom of this, 
covering the grave, had mostly lost their hold on to the narrow edge along the 
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Fig. 44. Plan of Chamber-Tomb (No. 32). 


east side of the cavity, and had slipped down on that side, though retaining their 
order, The bones within were wholly decayed, and the only relics found were a 
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plain two-handled vase (cf. 118, fig. 70h) and a steatite whorl. These lay near 
the centre of the grave on the west side. 

No. 28. Shaft-Grave similar to the last. No relics. 

No. 29. Chamber-Tomb, much ruined. Remains of plain larnaz. 

No. 30. Shaft-Grave resembling No. 27. Disturbed and devoid of remains. 

No. 31. Shaft-(rave, lying north to south. Also disturbed and the covering 
stones removed. Such bones as were found were much perished. The skull 
seems to have been at the north end. At the south end lay a leaf-shaped bronze 
razor, 17 centimetres long. (Cf. Plate XCI. fig. 115, 64¢.) 

No. 32, Chamber-Tomb, entrance east, approached by short dromos. Although 
the entrance walling was intact the tomb seems to have been plundered from 
above. In the dromos was found a plain pedestalled cup with one handle (cf. 66h, 
fig. 118) and fragments of Late-Minoan (III.) painted pottery. In the chamber 
were two plain /arnakes much broken, and the bones scattered by fallen rock. 
There were also remains belonging to four other sarcophagi, two of which must 
have rested on the lower group. For the manner in which these latter seem 
to have been arranged compare the plan of No. 8, fig. 24. The gable ridges of 
the covers of the best-preserved chest (A, fig. 44) terminated at either end in a 


ig. 45. Horned cover of larnaz A, from 

Chamber-Tomb (No. 32). Fig. 46. Clay chafing pan with charcoal, from Chamber-Tomb (No. 32 
pair of horns (fig. 45), an interesting feature suggestive of the horns at the end 
of the ridge beams of the hut-urns of ancient Latium. Remembering the constant 
employment of sacral horns of plaster, clay, and stone, in Minoan cult, it is 
possible that a religious value may have been attached to the horned termination 
of the sarcophagus. The only objects found in the tomb were a decomposed 
bronze needle and paste bead found in /arnaz A, and a clay charcoal holder or 
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chafing pan (fig. 46 and fig. 118, 32, height 15 centimetres) containing some of 
the coals. It was placed behind the inmost sarcophagus. 

No. 33. Shaft-Grave, “The Carpenter’s Tomb.”—Oblong pit, lying north to 
south, with ledge at south end. The grave itself, 2 metres below the surface 
level, was covered with well-cut slabs. (For plan and section see figs. 8a, 8). 
The grave (1°65 metres long and 60 centimetres broad and 90 centimetres deep) 
contained remains of a skeleton with the head to the south. About the middle, 
together with a leaf-shaped razor, lay the tools of the deceased, evidently an 


artisan, namely an adze or chisel, and a saw. (See plan, fig. 47.) 
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Fig. 47. Plan of the Carpenter’s Tomb (No. 33). 


33a. Bronze saw. Length 48 centimetres, greatest breadth 5°3 centimetres. Larger 
saws, perhaps in some cases for sawing out gypsum slabs, have been found at Hagia 
Triada and Gournia. (Fig. 48.) 

33b. Bronze adze or chisel 24°4 centimetres long, width at edge 41 centimetres. 


33c. Bronze leaf-shaped razor. (Fig. 50.) 


(Fig. 49.) 


No. 34. Shaft-Grave——Oblong pit lying east to west. The covering slabs, 


which occupied the middle of the bottom of the pit with a space of about 30 centi- 
metres round, proved to have been part’y broken in. On removing them the grave 
was found to be occupied by a larnaz, which, however, had evidently been rifled. 
Nothing was found within but disturbed remains of bones, some sherds of rough 
pottery, and a small piece of bronze wire, perhaps part of a pin. The /arnaz itself 
was plain, but under one of the gable ends of its cover was cut the sign A. 

The combination of a shaft-grave with a clay sarcophagus is unique in this 


cemetery. 
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No. 35. Chamber-Tomb.— Approached on the east by a dromos with a steep 


descent. 


The dromos is about 4} metres in length, and its width increases from 


85 centimetres at the entrance to 1:05 metre immediately outside the door of the 


chamber. It descends, by a double flight of steps and an incline, to a depth of 


3°35 metres below the surface level. The rock-cut 
side walls of this passage slope in, leaving a space 
of only 35 centimetres open at top. 

The doorway (1°40 metre high, 70 centimetres 
wide at bottom and 65 centimetres at top) was 
found blocked by a triple walling. Within the 
chamber were remains of three skeletons with their 
heads west. The relics found, including a small 
bronze jug and two stone bowls, lay near the north 
and south walls of the chamber. (See plan, 
fig. 51.) 


35a. Small bronze jug, with handle (cf. fig. 100, h, 7 

35). Grey serpentine vase in shape of a calyx or 
flower (“ blossom vase”), cf. fig. 100,¢ (diameter 
L7 centimetres, height 10°5 centimetres). 

35c. Similar vase (diameter 17 centimetres, he ght 
9°5 centimetres). 

35d. Steatite whorls. 

35e. Four-sided oblong bead of steatite, with rows of 
plain circles with central dot. 


35f. A natural quartz crystal. 


No. 36. Shaft-Grave, lying east to west. “ The 
Chieftain’s Grave.” This exceptionally rich inter- 
ment has been already referred to as presenting the 
peculiarity of having part of its funeral furniture 
above the covering stones of the actnal grave. 
Here were found arranged, as shown in fig. 52, a 
bronze ewer, saucepan, and two-handled bow, 


together with a mirror, a frequent concomitant of 


by the weight of the superincumbent earth. 


is 
Figs. 48, 49, 50. Bronze objects from 
the Carpenter’s Tomb (No. 33). 


male interments, and two spear-heads. The vessels had been a good deal crushed 
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In the sepulchral cell below the slabs were the 
head to the east. The beads of a gold necklace were found, partly resting on the 


remains of a skeleton with its 


much-flattened skull; and on the left wrist, showing the manner in which they 


were worn, lay three lentoid gems with intaglio designs. By the right side was 
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Fig. 51. Plan of Chamber-Tomb (No. 35). 


a long sword with ivory pommel and gold-plated studs; and near the position of 


the right hand lay a short sword or dirk with a beautiful onyx pommel and gold- 


plated hilt, exhibiting engraved designs of lions hunting wild goats, in a fine, free 


style. These are the most magnificent arms as yet 


found in a Minoan grave, and, 
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if the Chieftain’s Grave (No. 36). 


Fig. 52. Funeral offerings above the covering slabs 
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coupled with the gold collar, they may be thought to warrant the title of the 
“ Chieftain’s Grave.’ A plan of this grave is given in fig. 53. For a section of 


it, see fig. 10 above. 


Objects found above the Covering Slab of the Chieftain’s Grave. (See Fig. 52.) 


36a. Bronze ewer. Height 50 centimetres, diameter 37 centimetres. (See fig. 52.) The 
collar and body of this are formed of three plates riveted together. The vessel itself, with 
its upright handle attached to the rim, and its horizontal handle below, resembles the 
bronze jug already described under No. 14g. The present vase, however, is distinguished 
by a decorative adjunct of great delicacy. Two cockle-shells or small scallops in relief 
are attached to the two extremities of the upright handle, the upper of these being much 
smaller than the other. (See fig. 54.) Cockles in relief, as an adornment of clay and 
porcelain vases, occur already in the Middle-Minoan Period. The vase had been consider- 
ably distorted by the pressure of the superincumbent earth. 

36b. Bronze spouted pan, the two handles of which are provided with knobbed upright 
projections, like the vessels described under No. 14c, etc. This pan was a good deal 
crushed, but is reproduced in its original outlines in fig. 52. A bronze pan of similar type 


occurred in Tomb 8 at Phaestos.*. Two swords were found in the same tomb. 


Bronze frying-pan, and spiral ornament on 
rim, from the Chieftain’s Grave (No. 36). 


Fig. 54. Upper part of bronze ewer from the Chieftain’s Fig. 55. 


Grave (No. 36). 


36c. Small bronze “frying-pan.” Diameter 15 centimetres, height of sides 3°8 centi- 
metres, of handle 9 centimetres. (Fig. 55.) The upper edge of the pan has been somewhat 
beaten out, and a flat circular plate welded on to this, which is adorned with spiral reliefs. 


(See fig. 55.) A plain “‘frying-pan” of similar type has been already described under 


No. 14c, and another was found at Phaestos, also in Tomb 8.” 


* Savignoni, op. cit. 28, and 47, fig. 48. 
> Savignoni, op, cit. 28, and 47, fig. 29. 
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36d. Bronze mirror of usual type. Diameter 15-5 centimetres. 
36¢. Bronze lance-head with round prominent rib Length 34:4 centimetres, diameter 
of base of socket 2 centimetres. There are two holes in the socket for rivets, and signs 


of a joint are visible along one side. (Fig. 56, and fig. 113, 36¢.) 


57. Bronze lance-head from 
the Chieftain'’s Grave 


(No 36). 


Fig 


Fig. 56. Bronze lance-head from the 
Chieftain’s Grave (No. 36). 


367. Bronze lance-head (length 26 centimetres) of similar fabric, but with broader rib 
than preceding. (Fig. 57, and fig. 113, 36f. 


Objects found in the Chieftain’s Grave below Slabs. 


36h. Bronze sword of pointed form, for thrusting, with ivory pommel; length without 
The ivory pommel, of which 


pommel 94°5 centimetres, with pommel 95°5 centimetres. 
a small part was decayed, is fixed by a cross rivet of bronze, and round its base is a gold 
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collar. 
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The wooden mounting of the hilt was secured on each side by five large gold- 


plated studs. A minute but very fine decoration, consisting of double rows of connected 
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Fig. 58. Upper part and side view of a bronze sword from the Chieftain’s Grave (No, 36). 
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spirals in relief, runs along the sides of the hilt and the central rib of the blade. 
(Fig. 58, and fig. 109 36h.) The entire sword is shown in fig. 1126, below. 
361. Short bronze sword, also for thrusting, with agate pommel. Length with pommel 


61 centimetres. The pommel, which is of beautifully banded translucent agate, is 4°4 centi- 


Fig. 59. Upper part and side view of a gold-plated «word from the Chieftain’s Grave (No. 36), 


metres in diameter, and is perforated in order to be fixed to the hilt with a bronze 


rivet. Its base is surrounded by a gold collar. The hilt on both sides is covered with 


gold plates attached by five gold-plated rivets. These plates seem to have originally had 
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a thin wooden backing, and minute rivet holes for attachment to these are seen along the 
borders of the oval opening near the lower end of each plate. 

The plates are divided by a curved moulding into an upper and lower field, each 
engraved with very spirited designs of lions and wild goats. (Fig. 59.) The lower field 
shows a lion and a Cretan wild goat or agrimi, looking back at each other, the agrim/ in 
the act of springing, the lion as if starting in pursuit. On the borders above and below 
are indications of rocks. In the upper field we see the sequel to the other. The lion has 
gripped the hind-quarters of the he-goat with one paw, arresting its flight, while, with the 
other raised, he prepares to bring it finally to the ground. We have here the same rocky 
landscape, the rocks above represented in a downward position in accordance with the 
conventional method of perspective constantly employed by the Minoan artists. From the 
ground below the lion rises a bell-shaped flower, apparently a tulip, such as still grows 
wild in the Cretan valleys. The design itself, in spite of the cramped conditions under 
which it was composed, is of singular force and naturalism, and the unavoidable effacement 
of part of the outlines by the dises of the rivet holes has been dealt with in such a way as 
to preserve the more important features. 

The sides of the hilt and the central rib of the blade are covered as in the case of the 
preceding sword with double rows of spirals of microscopic fineness in relief. Remains of 
linen tissue, probably belonging to the shroud, are seen attached to parts of the blade. 
(See figs. 59 and 110b.) 

36k. Gold necklace, consisting of 18 beads of thin gold plate, repeating an embossed 


design derived from a double argonaut (argo argonauta). (Fig. 60 and fig. 119, 36k.) The 


Fig. 60. Gold beads of necklace from the Chieftain's 
Grave (No. 36). (3.) 
Fig. 61. Agate lentoid bead with 
intaglio, from the Chieftain’s 
Grave (No. 36). (?.) 


design resembles that presented by the gold necklace found in Grave No. 7, but in the 
present case the relief is finer. As noticed above, under No. 7, necklaces with gold 
beads, showing a similar pattern, were found in tombs at Phaestos and elsewhere. One 


such occurred in the dromos of a tomb (No. 8) of the Lower Town at Mycenae,* containing 


a fibula of the early fiddle-bow type. 


* Tsountas, Eg. Apy. 1888, plate ix. 4, p. 139. 
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361. Agate lentoid bead with intaglio in a fine bold style showing a horned sheep, 
perhaps a mouflon, attached by a cord to a column with a spiral shaft. In front of it 
is a spray (fig. 61). The spiral column is shown on another contemporary intaglio, 
standing on a base with two lion supporters. It seems probable that the present device 
has a religious signification, and that the animal here must be regarded as sacred to a 
divinity. 

46m. Onyx lentoid bead with intaglio of careless execution representing a lion with an 
arrow sticking into his shoulder. 

36n. Cornelian bead of amygdaloid type, with roughly cut intaglio showing an octopus 


and three sprays. 


No. 37. Pit-Cuve, lying north to south. It had a very small sepulchral 
cavity (1 metre by 70 centimetres) as compared with the shaft (1°95 metre by 
#0 centimetres). Much decayed human bones together with a bead and whorl 
formed the whole contents. 

No. 38. Chamber-Tomb, entrance to the east. The entrance, approached 
by a short steep dromos, was found closed. Outside it, in the dromos, was a plain 
clay bowl. The chamber, about 2 metres east to west and north to south, was of 
somewhat rounded outline. The bones were completely decayed, but near the 
west border of the tomb was a bronze razor of the usual type (cf. fig. 45), 
12°2 centimetres long, and two hones, one square the other oblong. 

No. 39. Chamber-Tomb.—The whole roof of this had been denuded, and what 
remained of the interior disturbed. The entrance, to the east, was open. Near 
the north wall was an empty /arnaz which presented the exceptional feature of 
having a flat cover. 

No. 40. Ruined Chamber-Tomb, with dromos to east and remains of double 
walling in the entrance. No finds. 

No. 41. Pit-Cave, lying north to south. The pit descended to a depth of 
310 metres. The walling of the sepulchral cavity, which lay on the west side 
of the shaft, was found intact, but its vault had fallen in. The grave was 
2°60 metres long by 84 centimetres broad. It contained only a small fragment 
of bone, and near the middle fourteen plain globular beads of blue paste, a globular 
gold bead formed of two hemispheres of thin plate joined together, and a crystal 
lentoid bead. 

No. 42. Shaft-Grave, lying north to west. The shaft (1°90 metre long by 
1-10 metres broad) had a ledge at the east end. The covering slabs of the grave, 
which were rough or very little worked, lay at a depth of 2°10 metres below the 
surface level, the total depth to the bottom of the grave being 3°10 metres. The 
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grave (see plan, fig. 62) contained remains of a skeleton with the skull east. On 


the right side of the skeleton lay a sword with gold-plated studs, two razors, and 
a hone. 


There were no remains of the pommel 


12a. Bronze sword, 58°5 centimetres long. 
It was evidently of some perishable 


except the gold collar that surrounded its base. 
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I ig. 62. Plan of Shaft-Grave (No. 42). 


material, probably ivory, like that of Grave No. 36. The studs that originally attached to 
plates of the hilt were plated with gold. As in the other cases double lines of minute 


connected spirals ran along the sides of the hilt and the rib of the blade. (See below, 
fig. 109, 42a). 

42),b. A pair of bronze razors each 23 centimetres long. They are somewhat more 
curved than usual. (Fig. 63.) 


42¢, Oblong hone. 
me No. 43. Pit-Cave.— Pit lying 


(2 9, *.. north to south (1°85 metres long, 
= 95 centimetres wide, and 3 metres 
_ deep). Along the eastern side of 


the pit runs a ledge 45 centi- 


Fig. 63. Bronze razor from Shaft-Grave (No. 42). metres wide and 1 metre below 

the surface level. The entrance 

to the sepulchral cavity, which was on the west side of the pit, was 1 metre wide 

on the floor level, and was closed by a double walling. The roof of the cavity 

was found to have collapsed, causing a good deal of disturbance, and the bones 
were quite decayed, 

Near the middle of the grave was found a short sword, a razor, and at a 

higher level a knife. From the position of the sword the head of the skeleton 


seems to have been at the southern end. 
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The sepulchral cavity was in this case over twice as long as the width of its 
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Fig. 64. Plan of Pit-Cave (No. 43). 
entrance: 2°18 metres, namely, as compared with 1 metre. This peculiarity gave 


it somewhat the appearance of a truncated chamber-tomb. (See plan, fig. 64.) 
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Fig. 65. Plan of Shaft-Grave (No. 44). 
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43a. Short bronze sword. Length 50 centimetres. ( Fig. 109, 430.) In type it closely 
resembles that of the sword found in Grave No, 42, but there is no trace of spiral decora- 
tion. The central rib of the blade shows minute flutings. 

43h. Bronze razor of usual form, length 19 ¢enti- 
metres. 


43c. Bronze knife of the usual type. The point is 


wanting, but the original length seems to have been 


32 centimetres. 


No. 44. Shaft-Grave, lying east to west. The 


grave itself was covered by four exceptionally well- 
wrought slabs, the upper faces of which lay about 
2 metres from the surface. The sepulchral cell 
beneath them was 1°30 metres deep, its bottom 
being 3°55 metres beneath the surface of the 
ground. Near the head of the skeleton, which lay 
to the east, was a painted stirrup-vase, and by the 
right side a long and short sword. (See plan, 


fig. 65.) 


14a. Bronze sword, 91*°3 centimetres long, with double 
lines of minute spirals in relief on the sides of the hilt 
and the rib of the blade and traces of a revolving 


ornament on the studs. In type this sword closely re- 


2) 


sembles 36h, fig. 58. The upper part of the sword is 


shown in fig. 66. The fuller outline of it is given in 
fig. 110a below, and in Plate XCI. fig. 109. (The 


upper terminations of the shoulders were omitted in the 


photograph from which this latter figure is taken.) 

44), Bronze short sword, 53 centimetres long, fig. 66, 
and fig. 109,44). Unlike the preceding types the hilt 
of this sword terminates in a pointed tang in the middle 
of which there is a rivet to fix the pommel. Some 
fragments of an original ivory plating were found 
attaching to the hilt. 

44. Painted stirrup-vase (fig. 67). The foliate band, 


in a somewhat decadent style, that runs round the 


shoulder of the vase, resembles that of 51a (fig. 114). 


Fig 66. I pper part of bronze sword, and 
one of the rivet-, from Shaft-Grave 
(No, 44) No. 45. Pit-Cave, lying east to west. The 
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sepulchral cavity lay on the south side of the pit. Nothing was found within but 
remains of a skeleton with the head west. 

Nos. 1), 47. Ruined Chamber- T'ombs.—No relics, 

No. 48. Pit-Cave, lying north to south. The sepulchral cavity contained 


nothing but a few fragments of bone and a steatite whorl. 
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Fig. 67. Painted stirrup.vase from Shaft-Grav» 
(No. 44). Fig. 68. Plan of Chamber-Tomb (No, 49), 


No. 49. Chamber-Tomb.—The entrance was to the east, approached by a short 
dromos. The double walling of the entrance was found intact, but the vault of 
the chamber itself had fallen in. Remains of three skeletons were found within, 
two of them in an extended position, but the bones of the third lay in a confused 
heap against the north wall. It looked as if they had been displaced to make 
room for later occupants. The relics found were an ivory mirror handle and a 
steatite cup. (See plan, fig. 68.) 

49a. Ivory mirror handle, presenting on one side a sphinx in relief, and with two per- 


forations for rivets. No traces of the mirror itself were found. (Fig. 69.) 
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49b. Cup of grey steatite with round upright handle. Diameter 4°5 centimetres, height 


2°5 centimetres. 

No. 50. Ruined Chamber-Tomb.— Entrance 
to east broken open. Inside the chamber were 
remains of two broken larnakes to right and 
left of the entrance. That to the right contained 
bones and remains of two skulls, apparently 
indicating that a second sepulture had taken 
place in it, when the body originally deposited 
within was reduced toa skeleton. A plain clay 
cup was also found in it. In the /arnaz to the 
left there were some bones and remains of a 


skull. 


No. 51. Pit-Cave, lying north to south. 


The pit descended 2°70 metres with a ledge 
end about 1 metre from _ bottom. 


Fig. 69. Ivory mirror-handle from Chamber-Tomb 
(No, 49). 
at south 


[t presented the peculiarity of having been cut into on its east side by a later 
tholos, No. 52. The sepulchral cavity on the west side of the pit was blocked by 
« double walling 1-80 metres high in centre and 1°70 metres wide. The grave 
inside contained remains of a skeleton with its head north. By the head was a 
stirrup-vase, and a smaller one, together with three knives and a leaf-shaped 
razor, lay near the middle of the body. (See plan, fig. 70.) 


5la. Stirrup-vase, 26 centimetres high. (Fig. 114, 51a). Spiral and other decoration 
above and foliated band round the body. It much resembles 55d. 
It has a scale pattern above. 


Small stirrup-vase (fragmentary). 
(Fig. 71.) 


5le. Bronze knife, ordinary type, 22°8 centimetres long. 
51d. Similar bronze knife broken. 
Sle. Bronze leaf-shaped razor with three rivet holes for handle, 17°5 centimetres long. 


It resembles fig. 78. 
olf. Smaller bronze knife, 16°3 centimetres long. (Fig. 71. 


No. 52. Chamber-Tomb.—The chamber of this tomb was entered from the pit 
of the preceding grave into which the upper part of the vault had slightly cut. 
‘he entrance was on the east side and the walling seemed to be intact. Nothing, 
however, was found within beyond remains of a skeleton with the head east. 


No. 53. Small Chamber-Tomb, with closed entrance to east but without 
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relics. Remains of a skeleton were found, lying diagonally, with the head in the 
south-west corner and the feet to the north-east. 
No. 54. 


above. The entrance was to the east, 


Chamber-Tom)h.—T his was much ruined and had been entered from 
north side of the chamber was a 


On the 


and on the 
plain /arnaz without lid or contents and a smal! unpainted vase beside it. 


south side lay a heap of bones, which had apparently been thrown out of the 
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Fig. 70. Plan of Pit-Cave (No. 51). 
sarcophagus, together with a perfect stirrup-vase (a) and small two-handled 


vessel (b). 


54a. Stirrup-vase. Height 13 centimetres, diameter 16 centimetres. It is decorated 
above with painted sprays in a decadent style. Fig. 114, 54a.) 

54). Small two-handled pot, 65 centimetres high, with painted spiral pattern. 
Fig. 117, 544. ) 

54e. Small one-handled vase, with spout 6 centimetres high, covered with plain buff 
slip. (Fig. 117, 54e.) 
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Pit-Cave, lying north to south. The wall of the sepulchral cavity, 


approached by a pit 4°20 metres deep, was found intact except 
where slightly disturbed at top by the falling in of part of 
the vault. The original height seems to have been about 
1-50 metres. A decayed skeleton lay within with the head 
north. A sword, spear-head, and knife lay on the right side, 
and at the feet was a large stirrup-vase and perforated 
boar’s teeth, apparently belonging to a leather helmet. (See 


plan, fig. 72.) 


55a. Bronze sword, 63 centimetres long. Its hilt shows remains of 
ivory mounting. The blade is strengthened by a broad central stem, 
and showed traces of engraved lines running parallel to the edges. 
(Plate XCI. fig. 109, 55a.) 

55b. Bronze knife of usual type. 

55¢e. Bronze spear-head, 244 centimetres long. Diameter of 
socket 2°5 centimetres. It has an exceptionally flat blade. (Plate 
XCI. fig. 113, 55¢.) 


Bronze knife 
from Pit-Cave (No. 51). 
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Fig. 72. Pian of Pit-Cave (No. 55). 
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55d, Painted stirrup-vase, 34 centimetres high. It shows spiral sprays above, and 
round the shoulder a slightly decadent foliate band. (Fig. 73 and fig. 114, 55d.) 

55e. A quantity of boars’ tusks cut and perforated for attachment to some object. 
These recall those found by Dr. Schliemann in the fourth shaft-grave at Mycenae. From 
the ivory head found by Tsountas in a tomb of the Lower Town at Mycenae" there can 


be little doubt that these objects formed the mountings of a leather helmet. 


Fig. 73. Painted stirrup-vase from Pit-Cave (No. 55) and outline vf contour of same. 


No. 56 Chamber-Tomb, found open and with the entrance (on the east) much 
ruined. Within, on the right side, stood a larnaz, partly broken, containing bones. 
At the west end of this, by the remains of the skull, stood a small stirrup vase (a), 
and on the opposite or south side of the chamber a small fragment of a clay 
sealing showing part of an animal was discovered. A large number of such 


* "Ep Apy. 1888, pl. viii. 12, and ef. Reichel, Homerische Waffen, p. 120 seqq. 
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sealings were found in the royal tomb at Isopata to be described below, and it 
probable that here as there they were used for securing a casket containing 
valuables, 

No. 57. Shaft-Grave.—The slabs of this were apparently undisturbed, but 
nothing was found in it. 

Nos. 58, 59. Disturbed Shaft-Graves, without relics. The head in No. 59 to 
the north. 

No. 60. Exceptionally small Chamber-Tomb.—Only just large enough to 
contain a larnaz. It was approached on the south by a short dromos with three 
steps. ‘The tomb had been plundered and the lid of the larnaz broken. 

No. 61. Shaft-Grave-—Disturbed. In the pit was found a fragment of a 
painted vessel showing a foliated band, in a somewhat decadent style. 


GUY 


Fig. 74. Plan ot Shaft-Grave (No. 62). 


No. 62. Shaft-Grave, lying north to south. The shaft had a ledge at its 
north end. The grave was covered by five slabs and its floor lay 2°25 metres 
beneath the surface. Within was a skeleton with its head south. By the head 
was a three-handled amphora, and a painted jug, a dagger, and a knife had been 
placed at the feet. (See plan, fig. 74.) 

62a. Three-handled “ amphora” of type resembling fig. 117, 12a, but much broken. 

62b. One-handled painted juy, with raised ring round the attachment of the neck. 


(Fig. 75 and fig. 117, 62b.) The pattern round the shoulder approaches that on 55d. 
62c. Bronze dagger, 19°2 centimetres long and 5 centimetres broad at the hilt, which 


has three rivet holes. (Fig. 76.) 
62d. Bronze knife of the usual type, 22°3 centimetres long. 
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No. 63. Shaft-Grave.—No relics. 
No. 64. Pit-Cave, lying north to south. The access to the grave was by a 
shaft 2°50 metres by 1°50 metre at its opening, stepping down in ledges to a 


depth of about 4 metres. The entrance arch of the sepulchral cavity had some- 
2 metres, and the 


what collapsed at the top, but its original height was over 2 


walling had not been broken into. Within were remains of a skeleton with the 


Fig. 75. Painted vase from Shaft-Grave (No. 62). Fig. 76. 


Bronze dagger from Shaft-Grave 
(No. 62). 


head south. Two knives and a leaf-shaped razor had been placed by the right 


side, and two clay vases lay at the feet. (See plan, fig. 77.) 


64a. Painted clay vase with a single handle and a slightly raised ring at the spring of 
the neck. The striation round the shoulders seems to be a decadent derivative of a band 
of foliage. Height 29 centimetres. (Fig. 117, 64a.) 

646. Stirrup-vase, much broken, with sprays of late character. (Fig. 114, 646.) 

64e. Exceptionally elongated bronze knife with a slight flange to the hilt and three 
rivets. Length 34 centimetres. (Plate XCI. fig. 113, 64¢ 


64d. Bronze knife of usual type, 20°7 centimetres long. 
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64e. Leaf-shaped bronze razor, 19 centimetres long, greatest width of blade 5 centi- 
metres. (Fig. 78.) 
No. 65. Pit-Cave, lying north to south. 


south by 1:10 metre east to west. It had a 


eastern side, lying 1°80 metre from the surface. 


The pit was 2 metres north to 
ledge 30 centimetres wide on its 
The floor of the pit was 2°50 
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Fig. 77. Plan of Pit-Cave (No. 64). 


metres down, and the cave opening, with wall intact, was 1°70 metre long and 


1:35 metre high. 
probably to the north, 


Though the bones within had entirely decayed, the head was 
About the middle of the sepulchral cell (1°70 metre by 


85 centimetres) lay a bronze knife of the usual type (16 centimetres long) and a 


small spouted vase, in shape similar to 6b and 66p. 
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No. 66. Pit-Cave.—The general plan and section of this tomb are given above, 
figs. lla, 11h, 1le. The sepulchral cavity contained remains of a skeleton with its 
head south. A necklace of gold beads lay about the neck and 
breast, and remains of two other chains of beads of glass and 
glazed paste respectively on either side of the legs. Near the 
position of the right hand was a small gold ring, and lower 
down a cylinder of Egyptian porcelain. A row of small clay 
vessels ran along the left border of the grave, and on the right 


side was a small glass bottle unfortunately much decayed. By 
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Fig. 78. Bronze leaf-shaped Vi E CA: 
— (he a = Fig. 79. Plan of sepulchra! cell, Pit-Cave (No. 66) 


the left hand was a bronze mirror. (See plan, 
fig. 79 
66a. Necklace « | 16 gold 


Fig. 80. Gold beads of necklace, from beads with rosette orna- 
Pit-Cave (No. 66 Q 


ment and double perfora- 


tion for threads (fig. 80 
and fig. 119, 66a). Similar 


gold beads were found in 
a tomb at Phaestos (Savig- 
noni, op. cit. p- 103, fig. 
62). 


666. Small gold ring 


with plait-work ornament. 
-.8la. Glazed paste bead from O RR Fig. 81h. Faience cylinder from 
Pit-Cave (No. 66). (4.) , (F 1g I 19, 665. Pit-Cave (No. 66) 
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66c. Chain of beads (thread decayed) of glazed paste with ribbed decoration. (Fig. 81a.) 
(2°4 centimetres high, diameter 1:1 


66d. Cylinder of faience or Egyptian porcelain 

It is of a yellowish hue and is incised with rude representations of standing 

Cylinders of analogous type are 


centimetre). 
figures, spear-like objects, and a stag. (Fig. 81b.) 
found in Lower Egypt, some of them showing ibexes with their heads looking back- 
The stag, however, is not an Egyptian animal, and faience 


wards, in a very similar style. 
One of these from Lachish* shows 


cylinders of a similar type are also found in Palestine. 
what appear to be three stags in a similar position, and it seems probable that we must 
look to that region for the source of the present cylinder. 

66e. Globular bottle of amber-coloured glass, unfortunately much decayed. About 6°5 
centimetres high. 

66f. Globular glass beads of ambery hue, also much decayed. 

66g. Bronze mirror. 

66h. Pedestalled clay cup with one handle, height 10°3 centimetres (fig. 118, 66h). It 
bears traces over its pale buff slip of a coating of a kind of black, imperfectly fixed, varnish. 

667. Cup, 5°5 centimetres high (fig. 118, 66j). It bears traces of a wash of red and blue 
colour over its buff slip, not apparertly of a permanent nature. 

66k. Two-handled bowl, diameter 14°6 centimetres (fig. 118, 66%). This bears traces 
of having been painted over with crimson, red, and azure blue in the same way as the 
preceding. These brilliant hues, superadded to the original plain wash of the vessel, and 
imperfectly fixed, may have served the purposes of funereal show. 

661. Plain bowl, much broken. 

66m. Two-handled bowl resembling k, and coloured in a similar way. 

66n. Pedestalled clay cup, like h, but broken. 

660. Fragmentary bowl, as l. 
Small spouted vase (height 5°60 centimetres), with glazed painted decoration, 


66p. 
It presents a chevron band with sprays. 


brown on buff of the usual Mycenwan character. 
(Fig. 117, 66p.) 

No. 67. Pit-Cave.—The shaft of this grave, with a ledge on its west side (see 
plan, fig. 82), had been cut in the soft rock with exceptional neatness. The cave 
opening, with the wall intact (1°70 metres high), was on the east side of the pit. 
Within were scanty remains of a skeleton, the head north, with four clay vessels 
on its right side, and on the left a bronze mirror and two paste beads. The mirror 
lay considerably above the floor level. The beads and vases corresponded in 


character to specimens found in the preceding Pit-Cave, No. 66. 


67a. Two-handled clay bowl, diameter 18 centimetres. It bore traces over its pale 
ochreous wash of a coating of black varnish, like 66h. The form of this bow! corre- 


sponds with 66% and m. 


* Bliss, Mound of Many Cities, 79, figs. 126, 127. 
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67b. Pedestalled clay cup, with a single handle. Height 13 centimetres. This cup 
exactly resembles 66h, and, like it, had been coated with a black varnish. 


67c. Pedestalled clay cup, as 5. 
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Fig. 82. Plan of Pit-Cave (No. 67 


67d. Small plain cup, as 66). 

67e. Two paste beads, with ribbed decoration, as 66: 
67f. Bronze mirror of the usual type. 
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No. 68. Shaft-Grave, lying east to west. The area about this spot had 
been evidently somewhat denuded, and the covering slabs of the tomb lay almost 
on the surface level. The bottom of the grave was 85 centimetres beneath the 
surface. It was found to overlie the entrance and part of the vault of a chamber- 
tomb (No. 69 below), the floor of which was 1°70 metre under that of the shaft- 
grave. This leads to the inference that the shaft-grave here, though containing a 
stirrup-vase (c) of a very good period, was later than the chamber-tomb. 

The bones in this grave had been absolutely reduced to dust, so that the 
position of the skeleton remains uncertain. The vases b and f and bone stud ¢ 
were found near the east end of the 
grave a little on the north side. 
The mirror lay near the centre of 
the grave on the south side, and 
the other bronzes near the west 


end. 


68a. A leaf-shaped razor of bronze, 
as fig. 78, length 15°5 centimetres. 
68h. Painted stirrup-vase, 35 centi- 


netres high. (Fig. 83 and fig. 114, 


68b.) This vase is remarkable from 
its fine style of decoration. On the 
upper surface is a raised decoration 
like a Mycenzan shield, and rosettes 
recalling those in a similar position 
on the large stirrup-vase from the 
Royal Villa.*\ The beautiful folia- 
tion round the shoulders, with its 
many times reduplicated edging, is a 
ceramic adaptation from the foliated 
chasing of bronze vessels, such as the 
bow] from the North-West Building 


at Knossos.” The same reduplication 


Fig. 83. Painted stirrap-vase from Shaft-Grave (No, 68), 


accompanies the foliate band round 


the shoulders of a magnificent amphora of the Palace Style, from the Royal Tomb 


® Knossos, Report, 1903, p. 137. tig. 87a. 
» Ibid. p. 124, 125, figs. 77, 78. The parallel, however, is much closer than can be made out 


from these figures. 
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described below. The trefoils of the lower part of the vase are also frequently found 
on vases of the Palace Style. These comparisons may be taken to show that the fabric 
of the fine vase with which we are dealing must be referred to the latest Palace Period 
of Knossos. The style belongs to Late Minoan II. 

68c. Bone stud with hemispherical knob. 

68d. Bronze tweezers with broad end. 

68e. Exceptionally thin bronze mirror, diameter 16°5 centimetres. 

68f. Small spouted vase with one handle, 10 centimetres high. It is quite plain and 
resembles the type 6b. 


No. 69. Chamber-Tomb, with entrance to the east. The shaft-grave (No. 68) 
lay above the entrance and part of the vault of this. As the floor of the chamber 
was only 2°55 metres below the surface, it is fairly evident that the shaft-grave 
was of later construction, and must in fact have pierced its vault. The dromos 
was about a metre wide and was traced east for a distance of 5°75 metres from 
the entrance of the tomb. The walling of the door, 70 centimetres wide, was 
found in a ruinous condition. The chamber itself was roughly square, 2°43 metres 
north to south, 2°20 metres east to west, and contaimed decayed traces of a 
skeleton with its head south. About the middle of the body were four bronze 
rings, remains of a bone comb, some beads, and fragment of a two-handled bowl. 

No. 70. Pit-Cave, lying north to south, with exceptionally small sepulchral 
cell, closed by a single large stone. This may have been a child’s grave, but no 


bones were preserved. Three vases were found within. 


70a. Two-handled clay jug, with traces of painted decoration round shoulder. Height 
14°5 centimetres (broken). 

706. Clay jug of similar form but plain. Height 12°8 centimetres. (Fig. 118, 706.) 

70c. Spouted vessel with handle above, showing painted decoration (scale pattern) round 


the shoulder. Height 14°4 centimetres. (Pig. Li7, 70c.) 


No. 71. Pit-Cave, lying north to south. The pit was 1°81 metres long by 
9) centimetres wide, and went down 1°40 metres. The walling of the small 
sepulchral cavity, 1°24 metres by 60 centimetres, was intact, but within there 


were only traces of decayed bones and a plain jug about the middle of the grave. 


71a. Plain one-hand!led clay jug, 28 centimetres high, with slight ring round neck. It 


exactly resembles fig. 118, L.a. 


No. 72. Chamber-Tomb, entrance to east. The doors had been broken in, but 
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within the chamber the lower parts of two las 


(See plan, fig. 84.) 
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makes, A and B., remained in position. 


Both contained decayed bones, the skull in each case being 


at the west end of the sarco- 
phagus. In A a bronze 
finger-ring (a) and two decayed 
Between the 


was 


paste beads (b). 
two chests was found a bronze 


needle (¢), and by the south 
Lig “77, Walla steatite cup of the calyx 
shape (7), similar to Plate XC. 
4 4 44 4 
fig. 100 (e). 
Shajt-CGiraves. No relies. 
Hy No. 75. Shaft-Grave. Che 
Vii 
covering slabs were very near 
hy 
Wii, “4,7, the surface, which must here 
WY, “77, have been denuded. The floor 
afd “/. of the grave lay 1°50 metres 
4 
ey yy beneath the slabs. The bones 
/ 
Ky Yay were much decayed, but the 
yy bey place of the head (to the south) 
4, was marked by a gold necklace, 
ttt and that of the right hand by 
a small gold ring, while by the 


Plan of Chamber-Tomb (No. 72). 


Fig. 84 


75a. Necklace of 18 


Fig. 85. Gold beads of necklace from Shaft-Grave (No. 75). ( 


® Savignoni, Necropoli di Phaestos, 100-102 


gold beads, perhaps representing shells. 


right side lay a spear-head, 


knife, and razor. 


(Fig. 85 and fig. 119, 75a.) 


Gold beads of similar type have been 
found in a grave of the contemporary 
cemetery at Phaestos,* and at Mycenae 


and Argos.” A mould for similar beads 


was found by Schliemann.‘ 


75b. Small gold ring, plain, 


> Vollgraff, Ball. de Corr. hell. 1904, p. 383 seqq, fig. 15 


° Mycenae, 107, fig. 162. 
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75c. Bronze razor of the usual type. 
75d. Bronze knife of exceptional length ; 27 centimetres. It has three rivets to the 
handle. (Fig. 113, 75d.) 


Bronze spear-head (length 26°5 centimetres, greatest breadth of blade 3°4 centi- 


metres). The plate of the socket is folded over and is secured by a collar. The type is 
unusual, the edge of the blade descending almost to the opening of the socket. The stem 


of the blade, corresponding to the continuation of the socket within, is ribbed. (Pig. 75¢.) 


No. 76. Pit-Cave. In digging the pit for this grave a larger and a smaller 


block of gypsum, such as occur sporadically in the rock, had been encountered and 
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Fig. 86. Plan of Pit-Cave (N 


were made use of for the foundations of the wall of the cave. The walling for 
this reason was exceptionally thick, in one place nearly a metre, and projected 


below into the middle of the pit. The pit lay east t 
The vault of this had collapsed, but the 


» west with the opening of the 


sepulchral cavity to the south of it. 
interment was otherwise intact. The skeleton lay with the head to the east. 
A group of vases had been placed on the right side, on the left were a bronze 
chisel and knife, two whorls near the left hand, and a mirror and bronze pin 


near the feet. (See plan, fig. 86.) 
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76a. Bronze chisel (length, 74 centimetres); the upper part square in section, very 
slightly widening to an edge. 

766. Bronze knife; the point slightly broken; original length about 21 centimetres. 

76c. Two whorls, one of bone the other of paste. 

76d. Painted stirrup-vase, height 26 centimetres. (Fig. 114, 76d.) It has a diamond 
pattern round the sides and a wave-aund-dot border round the base. The top of the false 
opening is decorated with a trefoil design. 

76e. Two-handled painted flask. (Fig. 117, 76e.) Round the neck is a slight raised 
ring. The faces of the flask show concentric circles, and on either side is a vertical line 
of triangles, the base of one resting on the apex of another. These clay flasks are rare 
in Crete, but are of frequent occurrence in Cypro-Mycenzan interments, e.g. Enkomi, 
Tomb 45; Kurion, etc." Faience flasks of similar shape were made in Egypt (an example 


was found in the Enkomi tomb referred to above). 
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Fig. 87. Plan of Chamber-Tomb (No. 80). 


The decoration of concentric circles recurs on the Cypriote specimens, and as the super- 
posed triangles are also a Cypriote detail, it seems probable that the present flask was 
imported from Cyprus. 

76f. Small painted one-handled jug with projecting spout (height 6 centimetres). 
Round the shoulders is a band of curving lines derived from foliage. (Fig. 117, 76f.) 

76g. Small painted jug with a single handle and slightly raised spout (height, 6°5 centi- 
metres). Round its shoulders runs a band of chevrons. (Fig. 117, 76g.) 


76h. Bronze mirror, diameter 13 centimetres. 


No. 77. Disturbed Pit-Cave, lying north to south. 
No. 78. Shaft-Grave, lying north to south. The total depth from the 


, the floor of the grave itself lying 1 metre beneath the 


surface was 2 metres, 


* Myres, Catalogue of the Cyprus Museum, 970. 
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covering slabs. The shaft was 2°40 metres by 1°30 metre, the sepulchral cell 
1:90 metre by 75 centimetres. The head seems to have been at the south 


end. Near the middle of the grave on - 


the west side was a fragmentary bronze 
razor. 

No. 79. Shaft-Grave, lying north to 
south. It contained only traces of bones 
of a person of small stature, probably a 
child; the head north. By the upper 
part of the body was found a lozenge- 
shaped cornelian bead. 

No. 80. Chamber-Tomb. The en- 
trance on the east. It was approached 
by a short dromos with three steps. The 
walling of the doorway was found intact, 
and the small chamber within contained 


a single larnaaw on its north side. (See 


plan, fig. 87.) 


The /arnar (see fig. 4e¢ above) had 
an incised A at the east end of the lid, 


‘iN 
repeated in the lower part immediately 


below. It was absolutely intact, and ih WW 
when opened showed a skeleton in a yd 
crouched position with the knees drawn it 


up; the left hand resting on the thigh. 
At the feet were two knives with their \. y 
original handles and a pointed instru- aw 
ment. The inner dimensions of the clay —~ 
receptacle were 96 centimetres in length, 
35 centimetres in breadth, and 45 centi- 
metres in depth. The height of the | 


larnax with the cover on was 87 centi- 


metres. Fig. 4 above gives an inner \) 
view of the sarcophagus from a photo- \ 
graph taken immediately after its ex- | ) 


traction from the tomb. Fig. 88, from Fig. 88. View of interior of larnax from Tomb No. 87, 


with «keleton in contracted position 
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a sketch taken by Mr. Halvor Bagge when the larnaz was still im situ, gives 


some of the details more clearly. 


80a. Bronze knife with broad curving blade attached by seven rivets to its original 
wooden handle. The handle, which seems to be of wild olive wood, is 10 centimetres long, 
and is wonderfully well preserved. The length of the blade is 32 centimetres. 

80). Bronze knife of the usual type with remains of its wooden handle. The length of 
the whole is 20°4 centimetres. 

80c. Pointed instrament with stem presenting a square section, length 21 centimetres. 


It has the appearance of a javelin head, bat seems to be too slender for such an use. 


No. 81. Chamber-Tomb. The entrance (70 centimetres wide, 1°30 metres 
high), with its wall untouched, lay to the east. It was approached by a dromos 
1 metre wide, descending 2°70 metres beneath the surface. The chamber itself 


contained three plain /arnakes lying east and west, each of which contained remains 


of a skeleton with its head at the west end. No relics were found, beyond a small 
knife, beads, and whorls in the north larnaz about the middle. The chamber, 
nearly square in plan, was 1°60 metres north to south, 1°40 east to west, and 


1-30 in height. 


8la. Bronze knife of usual type, 15 centimetres long. 

81). Paste bead. 

8lc. Amethyst bead-seal of circular form, like a lentoid with flattened edges. Jt bears 
a very simple engraving consisting of a cross with hatchings between the limbs. 

8ld. Alabaster whorl. 


Sle. Steatite whorl. 


No. 82. Small Chamber-Tomb, the dromos of which (to the east) was little 
more than a stepped pit, 1:70 metres long. It had been plundered, and fragments 
of a stirrup-vase was found outside the entrance. The chamber itself was very 
small, a mere recess, 60 centimetres wide and 40 centimetres deep. Two small 
crystal beads and one of paste were found within. The sides of the low doorway 
were much battered. 

Nos. 83, 84.—We have here an example of a double tomb. (See plan, fig. 89.) 
A stepped pit led directly to an arched recess containing remains of a /arnaa, 
while to the left of this cavity a short dromos led to a chamber with the entrance 
walling preserved, containing three larnakes. One of these (c) had evidently 
heen superposed on the two others, but had been much ruined by the collapse 


ot the roof. The remains of a bone comb probably belonged to this or the clay 
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860. Bronze dagger, 23 centimetres long. The blade is grooved and the handle has 


curving flanges and a rivet at base. (Fig. 90.) 


No. 87. Shaft-Grave, lying north to south. Remains of a skeleton were found 


with the head north, but no relics. 
No. &&. Shaft-Grave, lying east to west. No remains. 
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from Chamber-Tomb Fig. 91. Plan of Chamber-Tomb (No. 93). 


(No, 86 


No. 89. Chamber-Tomb, with entrance on the east. The dimensions of the 
chamber were small, east to west 1°28 metres, north to south 1:10 metres. On 
the south side lay a skeleton with the head west, and near it a small bronze knife 
of the usual form. The door of the chamber, 60 centimetres wide, 70 centimetres 
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high, had been broken in and the tomb plundered. The dromos was 80 centi- 
metres wide, and descended 1°40 metres beneath the surface level. 

No. 90. Small Chamber-Tomh, with entrance to east. Contained a broken 
larnax, lying north to south, which shows traces of colouring. In the larnax were 
remains of a skeleton with head north, and one whorl. 

No. 91. Shaft-Grave, lying north to south. Within was a much-decayed 
skeleton, the head south, and by the neck some smal! paste beads. 

No. 92. Chamber-Tomb. Entrance east. The doorway was exceptionally 
rounded at top. (See fig. lc). The walling was intact and within were remains of 
a skeleton with the head west. Near the place of the left hand were a plain gold 
ring (¢) and two whorls (d and e), and by the left shoulder a larger and smaller 
bronze knife (a and }) and a plain bowl. The plan and section of the tomb are 
shown in fig. la, b. 

No, 93. Chamber-Tomb. Entrance east. The door Was broken open. (See 
fig. Su.) In the north part of the chamber was a plain /arnax with the lid on, 
length 1°5 metres, outer width 40 centimetres, height 1 metre. (Fig. 3b.) The 
bones had been left intact and showed that the body had been buried with the 
legs doubled up. The skull (much decayed) was at the east end of the chest. 
No relics were found inside, but, beside the /wrnar, probably thrown out by 
plunderers, were three steatite whorls and decayed 


remains of a glass bead (xxx and x on plan, fig. 91 


No. 4. Chamber-Tomb. Entrance east. The 
chamber, about 2°50 metres square, Was much ruined, 
and had evidently been entered from above. Near the of 
south-west corner were some decayed bones, appare ntly 
of a child, and in the south-east corner a plain clay ‘ 
bow! with solid projecting handle. The walling of the 
entrance was intact and the doorway was well cut See ' 
elevation, fig 92.) 

No. 95. Chamber-Tomb. Entrance east The 
walling of the doorway (1°30 metres high) was found ‘| ---60:em--> 4, 


intact. Inthe chamber were the much-decayed remains Fig. 92. Doorway of Chamber-Tomb 
of two skeletons with the heads west. At the feet of — 
either skeleton lay a mirror and near the entrance was a stirrup-vase. (See plan, 
fig. 93.) 

A short sword or dagger apparently belonging to the second interment lay 
near the centre of the tomb. On the other side of the same skeleton together 
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with other relics was a clay chafing-pan for containing embers. The falling in of 


the vault of the tomb had much damaged some of the relies. 
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5a. Small stirrup-vase, 8 centimetres high, with a single foliate band round the 
shoulder, resembling the double one of 5la. (Fig. 114, 95a.) 

95). Two whorls of black steatite. 

95¢c. Bronze mirror, diameter 13°3 centimetres. 

5d. Two-handled clay cup of champagne glass type (height 12 centimetres), with 
handles set horizontally. (Cf. fig. 114, 7/.) 

%5e. Bronze dagger or short sword, length 37 centimetres, greatest breadth of blade 


6°2 centimetres. (Fig. 94.) The hilt, in which are fixed three rivets, is bordered by a 
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ised flange. The type is identical with that of a dagger found with a small hoard of 


is at Athens." 


ther bronze weapons and implements on the Acrop 
%5f. Clay chafing-pan, resembling fig. 32 (broken 


%5g. Bronze mirror, diameter 18 centimetres. 


No. 96. Chamber-Tomh. Entrance to east. This tomb had been broken into 


and plundered. There were remains of two skeletons with their heads east, and 


in the north-west corner a small hollow containing two skulls and bones; these 
also a good deal decayed. Near the north skeleton were two whorls, and by that 


on the south border of the chamber the following relics : 


“6a. Plain bracelet of bronze wire, diameter 7°8 centimetres. 
06). Fragmentary remains of small spouted clay vas 
%6¢. Plain clay bow! with two handles rising from rim, diameter 15°5 centimetres 


Fig. 114, 96¢.) 


No. 97. Chamber-Tomb. Entrance east. Approached by a dromos 1 metre 
The door, 60 centimetres wide and 1°10 centimetres 


wide and 3°50 metres long. 


hich, had heen broken in, and the roof of the chamber, which was 1-84 metres 


square, has collapsed. temains of a skeleton were found with the head west, 


and near the north wall were found two crystal pendants, a bead, and a steatite 


figure apparently used as an amulet. 


= 
Fig. 95. Steatite pendant in form 
Fig. 96. Drop-shaped pendants and bead of crystal, 


of a female figure, from pe 
Chamber-Tomb (No. 97). ) from Chamber-Tomb (No. 97). (}.) 


97a. Female figure of black steatite perforated thrcugh the shoulders for suspension. 


It has the usual Late Minoan (Mycenwan) flounces, and cross grooves on the upper 


part of the body. (Fig. 95.) This figure seems to be of the nature of an amulet, and may 
be taken to represent the great Goddess of Minoan Crete, later known as Rhea. Other 


small steatite figures of the same kind, perforated for suspension, have been found in 


Crete.” Another similar amulet of dark steatite, now in the Ashmolean Museum, is said 


to have been found in the Lebanon. 


Montelius, Hit fynd frin Athens akropolis, 4, fig 3 


® One is in the Ashmolean Museum. 


—— 
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97b. Two drop-shaped pendants of rock crystal. (Fig. 96. 
97¢. Crystal bead (fig. 96) apparently belonging to the same necklace as the crystal 


pendants. 


No. 98. Chamber-Tomb. Entrance east. The upper part of the door had 


been broken in. The chamber presented the peculiarity of having a raised ledge 
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Fig. 97. Plan of Chamber-Tomb (No. 98). 


along its south wall, about 45 centimetres above the original floor of the tomb. 
It contained two interments, one belonging to a time when the floor had been 
slightly raised (about 15 centimetres). This latter was represented by a larna. 
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which showed faint traces of colours. The lower part of this was intact, but the 
lid had been broken and part of the bones that the clay chest originally contained 
lay on the floor beside it. Remains of the skull were found at the east end of the 
larnaz, but there were no associated relics either inside or outside of it. It is 
evident that the later deposit had been plundered, but the accumulation of soi! 
had apparently concealed the earlier interment which lay along the south side of 
the tomb. This consisted of a skeleton with the head east. By the head was a 
charcoal holder and stone vase, and at the feet, partly resting against the corner 
of the tomb, so that its point was turned upwards, a bronze sword. By this was 
also a bronze razor. (See plan, fig. 97.) 


98a. Bronze sword, length 61 centimetres. (Plate XCI. fig. 109, 97a). The midrib of 


the blade is flattish and slightly rounded. The hilt showed some of the wooden handle 
adhering and has two rivets. In its general type the sword answers to 42a, 43a, 55a, and 
3671, but there seems to have been no tang at the extre mity of the hilt. 

showing a terra-cotta ground mottled with grey. Height 10°5 


It has ledge handles and the body is somewhat 


98) Stone vase 
centimetres, diameter 16 centimetres. 
globular. 

Clay chafing-pan orcharcoal holder 
found broken, but with remains of char- 
coal in the lower part of the holder. It 
has a solid projecting handle. Height 
13°3 centimetres, width of rim 22 centi- 
metres. (Fig. 114, 98c). It much re- 
sembles the charcoal holder of Grave 32- 
Fig. 98.) 


98d. Bronze razor. 


No. 99. Chamber-Tomb. Entrance east. The vault of the chamber had col- 


lapsed but the walling of the doorway was intact. The ground plan of the chamber 
itself (fig. 99) formed an almost perfect square, 2°20 metres in each direction. 


In the south section of this were remains of two skeletons with their heads west, 


By the 


one of a child, several very small clay vases lying between the two heads. 
left hand of the adult skeleton was a spiral gold ring (c), and to the right of 


its head a blossom vase of steatite (¢). The north section of the tomb contains 


another adult skeleton, also with the head west, and accompanied by a richer 
On the breast were remains of a necklace consisting 
by the left hand two gold rings 


y 


peculium than the other. 
of a scarab, engraved gems, and various beads ; 
like the others; a very elegant stone vase lay near the head, and towards the feet 


a bowl, goblet, and mirror of bronze. The bones were much decayed, but from the 


— = 
© 
Fig. 98. Bronze razor from Chamber-Tomb (No. 98) 
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fact that the gold rings of the more important burial were of 


5 


than the other, it looks as if in the one case we had to deal with a man and in the 


other with a woman. 


A group of objects from this tomb is shown in fig. 100, Plate XC. The 
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Fig. 99. Plan of Chamber-Tomb (No. 9%) 


absence of arms or implements is noteworthy. Assuming that the burial on 
the north side was that of a man and those opposite his wife or child, we may 
perhaps infer that the latter were buried later, and that the arms which must 
surely have been originally placed with the rich interment were on that occasion 


abstracted. The theft was perhaps masked by the placing on that side of some 


greater diameter 


‘4 ff / 4 SMW JSS FAAS, 


Vol. LIX. Pl. XC, 


Archaeologia 


99a 


Fig. 101. Objects belonging to a necklace and gold rings from Chamber-Tomb (No. 99), 


Fig. 100. Group of objects from Chamber-Tomb (No. 99). 


ANTIQUITIES FROM THE CEMETERY OF ZAFER PAPOURA. 


Published by the Society of Antiquaries of London, 1905. 
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of the miniature vessels more naturally intended for the child. It is probable 


that many such abstractions had taken place in this cemetery. 


99a. Objects belonging to a necklace. (Fig. 101, Plate XC.) 


|. Egyptian scarab of white steatite. The sacred hawk, nefer, and winged uraus 
signs on this scarab seem to have an amuletic intention. The character of 
this group of signs, and the one-winged wraus, answer to scarab types in vogue 
about the close of the Highteenth Dynasty. A close parallel is afforded by a 


scarab from Tell-el-Amarna. (Petrie, pl. xv. 145.) 


bho 


Lentoid cornelian bead seal, engraved with design of a lion seizing a bull. 
Part of an amygdaloid cornelian bead seal, showing the lower part of what 


appears to have been a roughly executed design of a lion. 

4, 5. Two crystal pendants of a type perhaps derived from arrow-heads. Miniature 
arrow-heads of red cornelian, perforated in a similar manner, are still worn as 
charms by the Arabs and Turks. 

6. Bronze spiral bead. 

Bead of gold plate. 

8. Tabloid bead of ivory, the surface much corroded. 
9. Crystal bead forming flattened sphere. 
10. Globular bead of crystal. 
11. Crystal bead which in section is of trefoil outline. 
12. Three-sided bead of crystal. 
13, 14. Cornelian beads. 
15. Whorl of white stone variegated with black 
16, 17. Brown steatite whorl. 
996. Gold finger ring of spiral wire. Inner diameter 2 centimetres. 
99c. Gold finger ring as 99), but smaller. Inner diameter 1°8 centimetre. 
99d. Grey stone bason with round handles, evidently in imitation of a metal prototype 
like the bronze bason 14). Diameter 19 centimetres, height of bowl 7°4 centimetres, of 
handle 9°8 centimetres. (For this and the following see fig. 100, Plate XC. 
99e. Blossom vase of steatite. Vases of this type were also found in Tomb No. 72. 
Diameter 21 centimetres, height 13 centimetres. 
99g. Two-handled bronze bowl, with horizontal handles provided with knobbed vertical 
offshoots. A good deal broken. The type of vessel closely approaches 14c. 
99h. Globular bronze vase of bronze with a single handle attached by two rivets above 
to the rim and below to the body. Height 9°5 centimetres, diameter 11 centimetres. A 


similar vessel was found in a tomb at Phaestos. Savignoni" compares it with an Egyptian 


a Necropoli di Phaestos, 47. fig. 26 


VOL. LIX. 4D 
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bronze vessel,* but the upper part of the handle of the latter with its engraved lotus has 
a different shape. The ring at the junction of the collar and body of these Cretan bronze 
_vessels is also a non-Egyptian feature. 

09k. Bronze mirror, 12°7 centimetres in diameter. 

99/. Small plain stirrup-vase (height 63 centimetres), covered with a kind of black 
varnish. Cf. above, the vases in Graves 66, 67. 

99m. Similar stirrup-vase, with varnish. Height 6 centimetres. 

99. Small painted stirrup-vase, with conventionalised sprays. Height 6 centimetres. 

990. Small painted stirrup-vase, height 6-2 centimetres, with conventionalised sprays. 

99p. Painted one-handled cup, with brown bands on a buff ground. Diameter 
11 centimetres. 

99q. Plain red-faced vessel, with spout and two upright horizontal handles. Height 
54 centimetres, diameter of rim 9°5 centimetres. 

09r. Plain clay pot, height 5-8 centimetres, with knobs in place of handles. 

99s. Small paste beads, 

9t. Miniature vessel of plain clay with handle and raised spout. Height 2-7 centi- 
metres. 

99u. Small plain stirrup-vase. Height 6°5 centimetres. 

99r, Low painted jar with three upright horizontal handles. A lid found near apparently 
belongs to it. It has a band with a pattern resembling the architectural egg ornament. 


Height 7°85 centimetres. 


No. 100. Chamber-Tomb.— Entrance to east. Most of the vault and the upper 
part of the doorway had fallen in. The chamber, which was exceptionally wide 
in proportion to its depth, contained remains of three /arnakes (a, b, and ¢ in plan, 
fig. 103). The upper parts of these were much broken, especially in the case of 
4h and +, though decayed remains of skeletons were found in all, the heads in 
and ¢ being west, in a east. The lid of a was wanting, but the receptacle was 
well preserved and proved to be painted with various decorative motives. (See 
figs. 1020 and /.) One of the two faces shows a design of linked spirals enclosing 
small flowers of from three to six petals. This linked spiraliform pattern is akin 
to similar designs on painted funereal chests and the walls of tombs of Eighteenth 
und Nineteenth Dynasty date. The work was executed with a free hand without 
any aid from a template or skeleton squares, and considering the elaborate character 
of the pattern displays considerable skill. The other face shows a decorative class 
of papyrus sprays, and another of these appears at one of the small ends of the 
chest. The other end is decorated with a kind of scale pattern. 


Maspero, Manual of Egyptian Archeology, 306, figs. 276, 277. 
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Painted /arnaz (a) from Chamber-T 


Fig. 1024 
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Fig. 1024. Painted /arnar (a) from Chamber-Tomb (No. 100), 
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This /arnax contained, besides the bones, a bronze ring and bracelet and 
three paste beads, and a steatite whorl and clay cup were found on the floor of the 


chamber. The tomb contained no other relics. 
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Fig. 103. Plan of Chamber-Tomb (No, 100). 


100d. Bronze ring, plain hoop. 

100e. Bronze bracelet, plain hoop. 

1007. Beads: (1) amethyst, globular; (2) cornelian, flattened sphere; (3) paste, globular. 
100g. Steatite whorl. 

100k, Plain clay cup or ladle with raised loop handle. Height with handle 8 centi- 


metres. 


‘ 
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§ S. Comparative Note on a Chamber-Tomb at Milatos. 

Interesting comparisons with the chamber-tombs of Zafer Papoura are 
supplied by that of Milatos, already referred to as having been explored by me 
in 1899. The objects found in this tomb show that it belongs to a somewhat later 
date than the latest interments of the Knossian Cemetery, and as neither the tomb 
itself nor its contents, with the exception of a painted ossuary, have as yet been 
published, a summary account of this discovery will be found useful in the present 
connexion. 

The modern village of Milatos lies on the north coast of Crete, about 25 miles 
east of Candia and of the site of Knossos. It derives special interest from the fact 
that it still preserves, under its Doric form, the name of the Cretan Miletos, the 
mother city of the more famous civic foundation on what was later the Ionian 
Coast." That it had itself some importance at a very early date may also be 
gathered from its mention in the Homeric Catalogue.” 

A little south-west of the village rises what was probably the Acropolis hill of 
ancient Milatos, still crowned by the remains of a Venetian stronghold known as 
Kasteli. An earlier discovery of a chamber-tomb had been made on the east side 
of this hill, containing the painted clay sarcophagus in the form of a bath described 
by Orsi in 1890.°. The western face of the hill-top where the present find was 
made was formed by a low cliff running above the upper margin of a vine-clad 
terrace, and it was while working here in his vineyard that the peasant owner 
broke a small hole into the side of a vault. Finding that it was a tomb, the 
proprietor of the vineyard obligingly sent word to me of the discovery, and mean- 
while closed the opening. 

On my arrival this aperture was reopened, and | descended into the sepulchral 
chamber, the interior of which showed an absolutely intact arrangement. The 
infiltrations of the soil had been slight, and only covered the lower parts of some 
of the vases, which stood in groups on the floor, while the two clay chests 
containing the bones stood against the walls regularly disposed in their original 


positions like parts of the furniture of a room. 


* Strabo xii. 8 (5), and xiv. 1 (6), who cites Ephorus. Sarpedon was said to have led the Cretan 


colonists. 
>» Tliad, ii. 647. 


© Urne funebri Cretesi (Mon. Ant. 1890), 10, 11, and Tav. ii. 1 and 2. 
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The vault itself was entered on the west by a doorway about 0°75 metre wide 
and 1:20 metre high, blocked by a dry walling and leading to a short dromos. This 
entrance, however, did not open into the middle of the chamber, a circumstance 
explained by a fact, which a further examina‘.on of the interior made evident, 
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Fig. 104a Plan of Chamber-Tomb at Milatos. 


that the original tomb had been enlarged by a subsequent extension to the left of 
the entrance. This is clearly shown by the annexed ground plan. (Fig. 104d.) 

The ossuary chests stood one in each half of the chamber, the length and 
breadth of which was about 2°68 metres by 1°80 metre, while its height was about 
1:40 metre, the roof being nearly flat. (See section, fig. 104+.) 
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The vases were disposed in two principal groups (1 and 2). Group | 
(fig. 105) lay in what has been described as the original part of the vault, imme- 
diately in front of the doorway, and was arranged in front of the painted chest 
which occupied the inner side of the rock-wall. Besides the perfect vases there 
were here some fragments, probably due to the disturbance caused by the subse- 
quent enlargement of the chamber. Group 2 (fig. 106) lay in what may be called 
the annexe, near the western end of the second chest. Further back in this 
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Fig. 1044. Section of Chamber-Tomb at Milatos. 


chamber, along the outer side of the chest, were some other fragments of vases, 
the presence of which seemed to connect itself with an earlier interment which 
had taken place at this spot ; for, partly beneath these fragments, partly under the 
feet of the Chest No. II. itself, were remains of a third clay ossuary or larnaz that 
had at some time or other been destroyed, and one side of which helped to serve 
as a kind of base for the chest that had here replaced it. On the floor, near the 
middle of the chamber, was found a broken bead of blue glass with a double 


perforation, and exhibiting a rosette ornament in relief. 


Vase-Grroup l (fig. 105): 


1. Large two-handled amphora, height 41°5 centimetres, diameter 40 centimetres, 


if 
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standing on open-work base (8) and containing the small cup (c). The amphora bears a 
conventionalised octopus design, dark brown on warm buff, with supplementary coils. A 
somewhat smaller vase of the same form and decoration has been found at Tsarkon, in 
the Cretan district of Malevisi. 

The practice of setting large vases in tombs on open-work bases is illustrated from the 


contents of a tholos tomb at Ligortino. 


—— 
4“ 


Fig. 105. Group 1 of vases found in a Chamber-Tomb at Milatos. 


p. ‘T'wo-handled pedestalled cup of champagne-glass type, with dark brown and red 
decoration on pale buff ground. The lyre-like motive in the decoration recurs on the 
base (s). Height to rim 16°5 centimetres, d’ameter of bow] 17°3 centimetres. 

z. Elegant spouted bowl, with orange red decoration on buff ground. Height 8 centi- 
metres, width of bow! 17 centimetres. 

rv. Stirrup-vase (Bigelkanne) with geometrical design of brilliant red and brown on pale 


buff and tine glaze. 
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g. Stirrup-vase, somewhat smaller, height about 10°5 centimetres, with similar bright 
colouring and glaze. 

H. Small high-beaked vase with bright reddish brown decoration on a warm buff 
ground. Height 5 centimetres. 


Vase-Croup 9 (fig. 106) : 


/ 


3. Large two-handled amphora, like a, height 47 centimetres, diameter 38 centi- 


metres, with dark brown decoration on pale buff, the principal motive being a late and 


Fig. 106. Group 2 of vases found in « Chamber-Tomb at Milatos. 
conventionalised derivative of the triton shell desigt on vases belonging to the Palace 


Style of Knossos. 


K. Small high-spouted vase, height 6 centimetres, diameter 4 centimetres. Wreath 


ornament, dark brown on warm buff. 


L. Stirrup-vase of somewhat coarse fabric, surface a good deal decayed, height 30 


centimetres, diameter 20 centimetres. Dark brown decoration on buff. 


u. Two-handled pedestalled cup like p, base wanting. Dutted dise ornament, pale 
red on buff ground. These are perhaps reminiscences of the rosettes on metal vases of 
VOL. LIX. 45 
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analogous types." The dise with a dotted circle has, however, a very ancient pedigree on 
the early polychrome pottery of Crete Middle Minoan). 

N. T'wo-handled bow!, diameter 14 centimetres, height 10 centimetres. Arched design, 
red brown on buff ground. 

o. Part of bowl, with geometrical design, vermilion red and brown on a buff ground. 
(Found beside Larnaz II.) 

ep. Plain one-handled pedestalled cup, buff surface. 

q. Plain one-handled cup, reddish brown. 

x. T'wo-handled bowl, with curved designs, red-brown on buff, like the half-opened 
fronds of a young fern. Height 57 centimetres, diameter 7 centimetres. 

s. Small stirrup-vase, height 6°5 centimetres, diameter 7 centimetres. Scale ornament, 


dark brown on buff. 


The Clay Che sts ( Larnakes) 


Of the two clay chests or /arnakes found in the tomb it may be convenient to describe 
the smaller and undecorated one (II.) first. Its height to the ridge of its cover was 
(86 metre, its length 0°88 metre, its breadth and the internal depth of the recipient 
0°39 metres. The lower part has two handles on each of the sides and one at each end. 
The gabled cover has only one such at each end. These handles were doubtless made for 
the cords which secured the fastening of the chest to pass through. In this case it seems 
as if the cords of the side handles passed over to the top of the gabled roof of the cover. 
The whole was coated with a plain white wash. ; 

The floor of the chest was perforated by eighteen holes arranged thus. -’ 
for draining off the moisture from the enclosed remains. 

Upon it lay the bones of a single individual, the remains of the skull being near the 
western end. The bones were in a much disintegrated condition, but from what remained 
seemed to be those of a woman. They show no traces of burning. 

The painted /arnazx (I.) is larger than the other. Its height to the ridge of the cover 
is 083 metre, its length 1:15 metre, its breadth 0°51 metre,” and internal depth the same. 
This chest differs from the others in the arrangement of its handles. The lower part or 
receptacle has, like the other two, handles on each of the long sides, but it has none at the 
ends. The lid, on the other hand, though imperfect now at one extremity, certainly had 
a handle at both ends, like that of the other larnaz, but in this case it is also provided 
with two on each side, answering to those on the sides of the recipient. As in the former 
case the central ridge of the cover projects like a roof-beam at the end of the gable. 

The floor of the /arnaw is perforated with six holes arranged down the middle 


Upon it lay unburnt bones of a single person in the same disintegrated condition as those 


* Compare the one-handled gold cup, Schliemann, Mycenae, 234, fig. 249. 


> Length and breadth measurements were taken along the cornice in the case of both larnakes. 
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in the other chest, the remains of the skull bones towards the northern end. They seem 
to be those of a man. 
The red clay of this chest is coated with a pale buff wash upon which the decorations 


are painted in a bright reddish brown. Upon one of the sides is an irregular design of 
loops and curves with cross strokes, perhaps of vegetable derivation, in the middle of 
which is a large fish with a very small one by its side. Beneath the fish are waving lines 
presumably indicative of water. The other side and one end present variant decorative 


designs of the same character, but without the fish 


The representation at the north end 
of the larnaa, though like the rest of the 
decoration of rude execution, is of the 
greatest interest. The upper part of 
the field is occupied by an apparently 
nude male figure, with his right arm 
raised open-palmed and holding out with 
his left what appears to be a large body 
shield * by its upper margin. The figure 
is turning to the right according to the 
usual Minoan and, it may be added, 
Egyptian perspective, with his head, 


the profile of which is very rude, and 


feet pointing in the side direction, but 


A remarkable feature of the design =... 
is the appearance on either side of the naa | 
head, and as if proceeding from the és | 


neck, of a pair of sinuous projections. 


Those to the left have a good deal suffered 


from the effects of the removal of the 
chest to Candia, its surface being inclined 
omb at Milatos. 


Fig. 107, En 
to peel off. They are, however, seen in fig. 


107, which is based on a photograph taken by me at the moment of excavation in 


* In the illustration of this design given in my Mycenwan 
the edge of the shield is represented with a double curve a the case of the ordinary Mycenwan 
shield Further examination of the traces of painting 
that there exists a third curve below. The design is here reproduced (fig. 107) from a corrected 
drawing by Mr. C. Pretorius 


Tree and Pillar Cult, 74, fig. 50, 


mn the Lrnad has, however, mace it clear 
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their pristine condition. Beneath the figure and separated from it by a small 
interval is a fish of the same character as that seen on the side of the larnaz. 

The shield-bearing figure itself stands on nothing and seems to be in the 
air. In my monograph on Mycenwan Tree and Pillar Cult, 1 had ventured to 
recognise in it a figure of a divinity. The curious upward curving lines on either 
side of the neck were there compared with the rays which are seen rising from 
the shoulders of the Babylonian Sun-God Samas.* A Minoan parallel was 
further sought by me in the subject of a gold ring found on the site of Knossos 
in which a male figure, evidently a god, holding out a spear, and with dotted 
projections on either side of his neck, is seen descending before his sacred obelisk. 

In view of the more recent discovery of certain wall-paintings from the Palace 
of Knossos, in which the idea of rapid motion is accentuated by centrifugally 
fying locks of hair,” the possibility now suggests itself that in the case of the 
lirnaaz, at any rate, we may have to do with locks of hair rather than a rayed 
emanation. The upward curve of the present excrescences would, according to 
this interpretation, simply imply descending motion. 

But the original suggestion that the figure on the /arnaz represents a divinity 
has now acquired new force from the discovery of distinctly religious subjects on 
two other sareophagi of the same class. On that from Palaikastro* we see the 
“horns of consecration,” the sacred double axe, and attendant griffin. The more 
elaborately painted sarcophagus from Hagia ‘l'riada"“ presents a succession of 
scenes of cult and offering in which the sacred double axe again occupies a 
prominent position. 

If in the present design we may venture to recognise a great body-shield, we 
have another frequent concomitant of Minoan divinity.* | The body-shield in its 
more usual S-shaped form appears on gems and signets, as well as in other 
religious representations, as the aniconic embodiment of the God or departed 
hero. 

Upon the great signet found by Dr. Schhemann a small figure holding : 
large body-shield is seen in a position which clearly indicates a Sky God. On the 


® Mycenwan Tree and Pillar Cult, 74. 
’ Compare especially the fresco of a female figure from the Queen’s Megaron. Knossos 


Report, 1902. (B.S. A., viii. 55, fig. 28.) 

© Bosanquet, B. 8S. A., viii. 297 segq. and plates xviii. and xix. 

4 Paribeni, Lavori eseguiti dalla Missione Archeologica italiana (Rendiconti della r. Acad. dei 
Lincei, 1903, p. 29 seqq.). 

* See my Mycenxan Tree and Pillar Cult, 24 and 81 seq. 
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painted slab from Mycenae a similar divinity, covered as in the former case with 
his bedy-shield, seems to descend upon an altar between two votaries. It looks 
as if in all these cases we had to deal with one and the same Minoan God, 
while the reeurrence of the great shield recalls the prominent part played by 
shields in the ritual dance of the Curetes or Corybantes, who act as the guardians 
of the infant Zeus Krétagenés. Doubtless in the more primitive form of the 
religion the shield itself was the fetish habitation of the divinity, and an echo of 
same idea survived in the magic virtues of the Roman ancilia. 

The evidence afforded by the contents and arrangement of this late Minoan 


thulamos is in some respects contradictory. That we have here a tomb which 


had remained undisturbed since late Minoan times is evident enough. The care- 
fully walled entrance and the groups of perfect vases still standing in their 
places sufficiently show that from the time when the last interment was made 
in the vault no plundering could have taken place. On the other hand there is 
equally distinct evidence of a certain amount of destruction in the tomb at some 
period previous to the final arrangement of its contents. The presence of 
some broken vases and stray fragments of others is a sufficient indication of this. 
(Juite conclusive, moreover, as to a reinterment having taken place at the expense 
of a former occupant was the appearance of the remains of another /arnax in the 
annexe to the original chamber, partly acting as a support for that which at the 
time of the opening of the tomb was found standing there. Such a reinterment 
may either have been the cause or the effect of the destruction which had taken 
place. 
What is less explicable, considering the generally intact appearance of the 
vase groups belonging to the later interments, is the total absence of arms or of 
personal ornaments, with the exception of a fragmentary glass bead. Yet there 
was no sign of any previous breaking into the sepulchral chamber, and the non- 
disturbance of the bulk of the vases showed that any removal of other relics must 
lave been the work of some one well acquainted with the arrangement within. It 
looks as if here as in other cases there had been a sacrilegious abstraction of 
valuable objects from the tomb by those responsible for its final closing in ancient 
times. 

Reasons will be given below for concluding that this Milatos tomb belongs 
to a somewhat later period than that covered by the Zafer Papoura cemetery. 
It has therefore a peculiar value in the present connection for comparative 
purposes. The very late developments of the triton shell and octopus motives as 


seen on the large amphoras 4 and £ belong to a ceramic fashion of which there is no 
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example in the Knossian cemetery. 


The decoration of the stirrup-vase F is still 


more significant. It is reproduced in all its particulars on a vase of the same 


form found in a chamber-tomb (a) at Muliana in East Crete* with late Mycenwan 


bronze swords of a type not represented in the Zafer Papoura cemetery, and a 
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Fig. 108. General Plan of the Cemetery of Zafer Papoura. 


bow fibula of a form characteristic of the transitional period when iron was 


coming into use for arms and implements.” 


A vase from the contemporary 


tomb (+) at Muliana shows a late and florid development of the octopus type,° and 


* S Xanthondides, "E¢. "Apy. 1904, p. 22 segg. and p. 27, fig. 5 (the last vase but one to the 
Apx P P 


right). Another stirrup-vase from the same tomb shows closely allied ornamentation. 


> For the importance of these Muliana tombs in this connection, see my remarks below. 
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a lavnae from the same grave exhibits a curved ornament, like that which in the 
amphora A, is a decorative extension of the sepia’s tentacles. The occurrence of 
the blue glass bead with the impressed rosette ornament in the Milatos tomb 


may also be regarded as a somewhat late characteristic. None was found in the 


cemetery of Zafer Papoura. 


§ 4. General Remarks on the Cemete ry of Zafer Papoura. 


Analysis of Graves.—A general plan of the cemetery by Mr. Fyfe is given in 
fig. 108. It will be seen that the 100 graves investigated in this cemetery were 


distributed in the following proportions : 


Chamber-tombs . L9 
Shaft-graves ; 33 
Pit-caves . 18 


Apart from the frequent signs of abstractions and disturbances on the occasion 


of re-interments in tombs of the chamber class, at least forty per cent. of the total 
number had been actually broken into and wholly or partially plundered. 

When, however, we examine the proportion of robbed to intact interments in 
the different classes, it appears at once that it is far greater in that of the chamber- 


tombs than in the case of the others. Out of forty-nine chamber-tombs no less 


than thirty-one, or about sixty per cent., had been wholly or partially plundered. 
On the other hand, out of thirty-three shaft-graves only eight, or slightly under 
twenty-five per cent., had been robbed, and out of eighteen pit-caves only a single 
one, representing a proportion of under six per cent. 

This result is no doubt due in a principal measure to the varying degrees of 


secretiveness inherent in these different systems of interment. It is obvious that the 


chamber-tombs with their larger area, their vaults always liable to fall in, and their 
entrance passages revealing an earth-filling in a rock cutting, offered exceptional 
facilities for discovery. Of the other two classes, the shaft-grave with an inter- 
ment at the bottom of a pit, was clearly more liable to be rifled than a pit-cave 
where the interment was hidden in a walled recess in the side of the pit. 

It is probable that the operation of these natural causes should also be taken 
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into account in the numerical results of the present researches. The numbers of 
shaft-graves and pit-caves actually existing in the cemetery may have been more 
nearly on a par than seems to be implied by the above tabulated list of the 
hundred graves opened. The negative phenomenon of the non-discovery as yet of 
contemporary shaft-graves and pit-caves in other parts of Crete also loses much 
of its importance. 

The actual number of the intact tombs with which we have to deal is thus 


reduced to sixty, distributed as follows among the different classes : 


Chamber-tombs . 18 
Pit-caves . ‘ 17 


The shaft-graves and pit-caves were constructed for the interment of indi- 
viduals, and the evidence supplied by these when intact is of a comparatively 
simple kind. Once closed they were intended to remain so. Chamber-tombs, on 
the other hand, are in the nature of family vaults. They were reopened at 
various times for successive interments, and their earlier deposits were therefore 
continually liable to disturbance. There are abundant indications here, as in the 
case of the similar tombs of the lower town of Mycenae,* that the pecu/inm of the 
former dead was not always respected by those who took part in the later inter- 
ments. There can be no doubt that metal objects of all sorts were especially 
liable to abstraction on these occasions, so that the absence of arms, metal vases, 
or jewelry in an interment of a chamber-tomb does not always mean that such 
were not originally placed within it. Sometimes we have the actual evidence of 
this. Thus in Tomb 49 an ivory mirror handle was discovered, but there was no 
trace whatever of the original metal disc which had accompanied it. The special 
phenomena afforded by the large Chamber-tomb No. 14 have been already dealt 
with above. 

That a certain proportion of those interred in this cemetery were extremely 
poor may be gathered from the fact that in a series of undisturbed interments 
nothing was found beyond the actual remains of bones. Out of twenty-five intact 
shaft-graves eight contained no relics, and two more only a few beads besides the 
bones. Three very poor interments occurred among the eighteen pit-cave burials, 


and two of the undisturbed chamber-tombs supplied nothing beyond the decayed 


* See Tsountas and Manatt, Mycenwan Age, 147. 
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skeletons. Simple provision may have been made for the departed, even in these 
cases, in the shape of food and drink offerings placed in wooden bowls or vessels 


of some other perishable material. But the evidence tends to show that at least 


twenty-five per cent. of those buried in the cemetery were practically paupers. 

The number of weapons found in the cemetery was proportionably consider- 
able. Out of sixty mtact interments were obtained as many as nineteen bronze 
weapons: five of them from chamber-tombs, nine from shaft-graves, and five 
from pit-caves.* They may be classified as follows : 


Long swords ‘ 2 
Short swords : ; 6 
Long knives 3 
Spear-heads . 5 


The types of swords and daggers found in this cemetery are presented in a 


collective form in fig. 109, Plate XCI. The detailed description of each will be 
found under the respective tombs. 
The grandest weapons are the long swords, of which 44 attains a length of 


91°3 centimetres, and 36h with its ivory pommel 95°5 centimetres. The high 


somewhat horn-like shoulders of the blade in these examples” represent a slight 
development of the somewhat square upper termination of an early type of sword 


found in the Acropolis graves at Mycenae.° ‘This latter type, itself the outgrowth 


of a still earlier dagger form, belongs chronologically to the First Late-Minoan 


Period. 
The derivative form, however, as seen in fig. 10%, 36h, and fig. 110, with its 


horn-shaped offshoots, already makes its appearance among the later elements of 


* In Tsountas and Manatt, Mycenwan Age, 147, it is noticed that out of “ sixty odd tombs” of 


the Lower Town no swords and only a single spear-head we btained. This statement was pub- 


lished in 1897, but already by that year Dr. Tsountas had opened some thirty more tombs, the 


contents of which go far to make up for the paucity of weapons in the earlier explored group. 
Remains of eight short swords were found in these, distributed among Tombs 78, 81, 8%, and 91 
(Tsountas, ‘Eg. "Apy. 1897, p. 104 seqq.) Another rich tomb ope ned in 1899 contained a white 
faience sword hilt. See below 


> The shoulders of 44a. which had been broken off, are r own in the photograph from which 


fig. 109 is taken. 
306. No. 466, “ Grave | ind 283. No. 449, “ Grave LV 


¢ Bg. Schliemann, Myrena 
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the Mycenae shaft-graves.* It may be regarded as typical of the Second Late- 
Minoan Age and the closing period of the Palace at Knossos. The decorative 
features of these swords, and in particular the micro- 
scopically fine reliefs of linked spirals that adorn the 
stems of the blade and the edges of the hilts in the 
Knossian examples (see above, fig. 66) show that 
technique in metal was still at an extraordinarily high 
level. The wealth and high artistic merit of the objects 
found in the Chieftaim’s Grave (No. 36) are certainly 
worthy of the pericd of art that moulded the latest 
Palace Style. As a matter of fact a beautiful onyx cameo” 
| was found in the Room of the Throne at Knossos, which 
ait belongs to this period, showing a sword, attached to its 
belt, with horned off-shoots resembling those of these 


| || long swords. 

| The contemporaneity of this type of horned guard 
| with the last period of the Knossian Palace is moreover 
n -—@& porne out by the contents of one of the richest tombs at 
| Phaestos (No. 8). In it was found, together with a 
PT spouted vessel identical with 36+ from the Chieftain’s 
| 


Grave at Knossos, a short sword with horned shoulders 
similar to the above.° Both the shoulders and the sides 
of the hilt were in this case adorned with gold plates 


presenting an embossed foliate decoration altogether 
d 


I characteristic of the late Palace Style. 
| | A short sword of the horned type, 61 centimetres 
| in length, was found in Tomb 81 of the Lower Town 


of Mvycenae, belonging, however, as some of its contents 


show, to the earliest and best period of that necropolis.* 


4 * See the sword fragment reproduced by Sophus Miller, L’origine 


de V Age de Bronze en Europe, 9, fig. 14 (Matériaux, ete. 1886), and 


; the dagger blade, op. cit. 11, fig. 17. 


Fig. 110. Horned long-swords from a 
> It is mentioned in my Report, Knossos, 1900, p. 41. 


Graves Nos. 44 (g) and 36 (+). 
© Savignoni, Necropoli di Phaestos, 39, figs. 20, 20a. 
« The same characteristic foliate ornament is engraved on either side of the stem of a fragment 
of a sword blade from one of the Acropolis tombs at Mycenae. Sophus Miller, op. cit. 7, fig. 6. 


* Tsountas, "Eg. "Apy. 1897, pl. 8 (2), pp. 107-8. 
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The Knossian horned swords derive a new interest from the recent discovery 
of a bronze sword of a similar type, but without rivet holes in the hilt, by Mr. 
R. A. S. Macalister in a grave of the newly-discovered cemetery of Gezer in 
Palestine.* We have here a tangible record of Minoan connexion with the eastern- 
most Mediterranean shores which eventually attached the Philistine name to a 
large part of Canaan and gave Gaza her Minoan traditions and the cult of the 
Cretan Zeus. In the same cemetery was found painted pottery with designs 
characteristic both of the later Palace period,” and of 
the ensuing age of incipient decline. The circum- 
stances of its finding seem to show that the horned 
sword of Gezer may have been a somewhat late 
example of its type, or possibly a colonial outgrowth. 

A further development of this horned type 1s 
seen in the hooked guard observable in certain swords 
and daggers of the ensuing period. A good example 
of this is supplied by the fine ivory hilted dagger 


(fig. LOY, 147, and fig. 39p, above) found in the largest 


of all the chamber-tombs at Zafer Papoura (No. 14). 
This form of hooked guard absolutely resembles that 
of two swords‘ contained in the bronze hoard found 


in one of the Acropolis houses at Mycenae and 


belonging to a later date than the shaft-graves. 
The short sword (fig. 109, 444, and fig. !11) 


found in company with one of the two long horned 


swords referred to above seems to have as close a 
connexion with the Western enterprise of Minoan Crete 
as the horned type with its expansion Kastwards. In 


this type, which stands apart from the rest of the ee mannan 

* For a preliminary account of this cemetery, see Quarterly Statement of the Palestine 
Exploration Fund, 1904, pp. 320 seqq. 

>» F.g. the decadent triton shell ornament, in a stage resembling that seen on the vase from 
Milatos. (See above, fig. 106s.) 

A eurved bronze sword or scimitar of Egyptian type was found in the same grave (op. cit 

p. 335, fig. 4). Several bronze scimitars of this type are represented on the tomb of Rameses I! 
(1170 p.c.). But the horned sword type can hardly come d 80 late in Crete itself 

 Tsountas, "Eo. Apy- 1891, pl. ui. 5, and p. 25; Perrot et Chipiez, /réce Primitive, 976, fig. 551 
A still more decadent variety of this type is seen in a bronze sword in the British Museum 


{acu red in Corfu). Undset, Die altesie Schwertformen. Z 4 Ethnologie, 1890, P 1 fig. 20 
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series, the shoulders of the blade are rounded off with a rivet on either side, and 
terminate above in a tang for another rivet (fig. 111). This tanged round- 
shouldered type is a variant or outgrowth of the commonest form of sword 
found in the shaft-graves of Mycenae.* The example from Grave 44 was the only 
specimen of this type found in the Knossian cemetery, and its complete absence in 
all the other Late Minoan or advanced Mycenzean cemeteries tends to show that it 
had ceased to be in vogue in the A.gean world in the Third Late-Minoan Period. 
This conclusion derives special interest from the reappearance of bronze 
swords and daggers of a closely allied type in certain Sikel tombs explored by 
Dr. Orsi.” Tombs of the same class also contained imported Mycenwan or Minoan 
pottery of very advanced character® (Late-Minoan III.), with which, as we have 
seen, this tanged type is never associated in the Aigean area. How then, it may be 
asked, can swords of such early association be found in the same Sicilian tombs ¥ 
The answer seems to be quite simple. The swords or daggers of the Sikel tombs, 
though starting from the same Aigean type, are not absolutely identical in form 
either with those from the Mycene shaft-graves or that of the Knossian tomb, 
the uppermost rivet for instance coming down below the base of the tang. The 
section of the blade is often a simple rhomboid, and the fabric is quite inferior. 


Already Dr. Naue" had been led to what seems to be the right conclusion, namely, 


* Undset, L’ Origine de U’ Age de Bronze en Europe, Matériaux, etc. 186, p. 5, fig. 1, p. 7, figs. 6, 8. 
J. Naue, Die vorrimischen Schwerter, pp. 3, 4, Atlas Taf. III. 3. Schliemann’s illustrations of these 
swords are useless for scientific purposes. 

> Necropoli sicula di Plemmirio (Siracusa), Bullettino di Paletnologia, 1891, Tav. xi. 4, 8, 16, 
pp. 121 segg. 125, 131. Necropoli sicula presso Siracusa, Monwmenti Antichi, Vol. ii. Tav. ii. 5, 13, 
18, p. 25, seqq Thapsos, Monumenti Antichi, vol. vi. pp. 121, 122, fig. 31. Nuovi materiali siculi del 
territorio di Girgenti (Bull. di Pal. 1897, Tav. an 1,2 p- 10 seqq.). 

* See, for instance, the painted “amphora” from Milocea, Orsi, Bull. di Paletnologia, 1889, 
p. 206, seqq. Tay. vii. 5, 9, closely resembling types from Ialysos, and of late-Mycenwan graves in 
Cyprus. Other late imported vases of the same class were found in the cemetery of Thapsos 
(Monumenti Antichi, vol. vi. Tay. iv. 8, 12, Tay. v. 7, 18, 24, ete.) A two-handled cup from Cozzo 
Pantano (Orsi, Monumenti Antichi, vol. ii. Tay. i. 2, and pp. 9, 10) shows a design identical with a 
part of that on a cup of similar form, from a very late Mycenewan tomb at Haliki in Attica (Mye. 
Vas, Taf. xviii. 122). 

4 Die vorrimischen Schwerter, p. 9. “Wenn die mykenischen Schachtgraber-Schwerter eine 
hohe Vollendung bezeugen, so fehlt dieselbe den sikulischen Schwertern, infolgedessen ich nicht 
glauben kann, dieselben seien in Mykenae angefertigt und von dort nach Sizilien eingefiihrt worden; 
vielmehr bin ich der Ansicht dass die sikulischen Schwerter Nachbildungen jener Mykenae- 
Schwerter sind.” He notices the parallel fact that some of the indigenous Sikel vases were imitated 


or derived from Mycenwan types. 
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that the swords of the South Sicilian cemeteries are derived indeed from Ai gean 
prototypes, but are of indigenous fabric. Their great interest lies in the fact 
that they point back to a period of intimate contact between Sicily and the 
gean world during the great days of the late Minoan civilisation, the period of 
the shaft-graves of Mycenae, and of the Later Palace of Knossos. 

But how was this early influence so intensive? In view of the persistent 
Cretan traditions which connected the fall of the Minoan Empire with a great 
Sicilian expedition, and even placed the tomb of Minos on Sicilian soil, the 
possibility of a Cretan colonising movement to the West similar to that which 
planted Cretan and other Aigean settlers in Canaan and Cyprus must be always 
borne in mind. There are even indications that, as in Cyprus, so also in Sicily 
there may have been colonial fabrics in the Minoan style. A painted vase found 
by Dr. Orsi in a Sikel tomb at Cozzo Pantano, near Syracuse, and described by 
him as of “ late Mycenzan”’ fabric," bears on it a decoration consisting of groups 
of reeds or grasses. But this decoration is simply a late derivative from the 
very characteristic grass designs seen upon the Palace pottery of Knossos.” 
This decorative motive was specially common during the first Late-Minoan 
Age,’ and had practically gone out of use by the close of the Palace Period. 
As far as our evidence goes no local A‘gean school perpetuated it, and its 
appearance in a later guise on Sicilian soil is curiously parallel to the survival 
under an indigenous guise of types of sword and dagger of the same A‘igean 
derivation. 

In view of such a phenomenon and its possible explanation in the existence 
of a Minoan colonial plantation on Sicilian soil, the occurrence of a nearly related 
sword type at Knossos in a tomb belonging to the later Palace Period has a 
peculiar interest. It must not be forgotten in this connexion that the Dove 
Goddess of Minoan Crete, whose early shrines have been lately brought to light, 
seems to be the elder sister of the Goddess of Eryx, alike in symbol and attri- 
butes;/ and that to the last the Sicilian cult preserved the traditions of its 


Cretan origin.“ 


* Mon. Ant. vol. ii. p. 10, Tav. i. 2. 
» See D. Mackenzie, The Pottery of Knossos, 194, 195, and fig. ll. (J. H. 8S. xxiii.) 
Similar grass designs, but white on a dark ground, are already found on Knossian pottery of 
the Third Middle Minoan period. 


¢ | have already made this comparison in my Report om th Excavations at Knossos, 1903, pp. 87, 


89, and 93 


Diod. v. 77, 5. 
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The other type of short sword with which a horned long sword is associated, 
in the present cemetery is that which among ail the weapons found here is 
the best represented. (See Plate XCI. fig. 109, 367, 42a, 43a, 55a, and 98a). 
In place of the horns of the other type we see here the 
upper part of the blade terminating in rounded projections, 
so that the whole has a somewhat cruciform aspect. (See 
fig. 112.) 

The fine naturalistic design on the gold plates of the 
sword of this type from the Chieftain’s Grave (fig. 112; see 
above, fig. 59), as well as the microscopically executed spirali- 
form reliefs on the blade of this and 42a, identical with those 
of the long-swords, may themselves be taken as_ sufficient 
indication that their fabric fell within the limits of the later 
Palace Period at Knossos. As a matter of fact, a small frag- 
ment of a crystal hilt analogous to the agate hilt from Mycenae, 


a 


belonging to the same type of sword, actually came to light in 
the Palace. A similar hilt of white faience was, moreover, 
found in a chamber-tomb of the Lower Town at Mycenae, 


accompanied by magnificent painted vases of the later Palace 
Style. The contents of this tomb, excavated by Dr. Tsountas 
in 1899,” have been since described by Mr. Bosanquet,’ and 
have a special bearing on the relation of Minoan Crete to the 
Mycenean mainland. 

Among the objects found were faience tablets for inlay- 
ing, bearing marks that occur on those of the latest plaques 
of this material produced by the Palace manufactory at 
Knossos," and there can be little doubt that the white 
| faience of the sword hilt and pommel were produced in the 


| same royal fabric. The same tomb contained an imported 
| 
| 


Egyptian vase of alabaster of an early Eighteenth Dynasty 


* Wrongly indicated on the figure as 97a. 

> 1899, p. 102. 

© Journal of Hellenic Studies, xxiv. (1904), p, 322, seqq. and pl. xiii. xiv. 
Fig. 113. Gimmie 4 The A for instance. Plaques of similar character occurred in the 


bronze sword of cruciform 
are o- = Chieftain’s Room cf the Throne (cf. Knossos, Report for 1900, p. 42). For the Royal 
srave ( 30), 

Faience Manufactory at Knossos see especially Report, 1903, p. 62 seqq. 


| 
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type in style closely resembling one to be described below, from the royal tomb 
at [sopata., 

Plates of another hilt similar to the above mentioned and cut out of single 
pieces of agate or onyx, the material closely recalling the pommel of the gold- 
mounted sword from the present cemetery, were found, together with a horned 
short sword, in Grave 81 of the Lower Town of Mycenae.* The plates of this had 
never actually been fixed, and though the dises for the rivet heads had been sunk 
no perforations had been made for their pins. 

‘he Cretan wild goats engraved on the gold plates of the sword-hilt from the 
Chieftain’s Grave and the Knossian faience of the similar example from Mycenae 
tend to show that during the latest Palace Period swords of this cruciform type 
were a characteristic product of the royal armourers. It would also appear that 
swords of similar form continued in use during the immediately succeeding period, 
here referred to as the Third Late-Minoan. A sword of the same description, 
but without the fine spiraliform decoration of the blade and flanges, was found 
in Grave 55 of the present cemetery, associated with a painted stirrup-vase 
showing foliate decoration of a slightly decadent character. (Fig. 73). A sword 
in a kindred form from the same 


of this type was found at Jalysos,” and 
Rhodian cemetery the tang for the attachment of a pommel is discarded 
and the hilt with its flanged border widens out at the upper end. Here and 
elsewhere the associations of this latter variety indicate a somewhat late 
date. One of them was found in a stratum above the shaft-graves at Mycenae,* 
and the modification of the hilt answers to the form in vogue in the very latest 
Mycenzan Age. 

This extension of the flange or metal band of the hilt round its upper 
extremity, so as to afford an additional hold for the pommel, itself represents a 
further development of the more primitive form of hilt with its simple tang of 
metal. It is therefore a noteworthy fact that among the weapons from the 


* Tsountas, ‘Eg. "Apy. 1897, pl. 8 (5) and p. 108. 
> Furtw. u. Loeschke, Myk. Vases, Taf. D. 13. 
© Op. cit. Taf. D. 11, and p. 8. This sword was found in Grave IV. with painted pottery in 


the last stage of Mycenwan degeneration (cf. op. cit. Atlas, Taf. iii. 19, 20.) A restoration of the 


hilt is shown by Naue, Die vorrimischen Schwerter, Atlas, T. v.4a. The sword is also figured in 
Undset, Die dltesten Schwertformen, p. 12, fig. 16. Another example, from Corinth, is given op. cit. 
p. 13, fig. 18. 


* Schliemann, Mycenae, 164, fig. 238 
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present cemetery we see this later system adopted only in a single example, the 
dagger, Plate XCI. fig. 109, 95e. This specimen belongs to a class of short swords 
and daggers extremely characteristic of the very latest Mycenzwan culture. In 
this class the upper part of the blade is cut square, and the blade is exceptionally 
flat and broad. Swords and daggers of this type have been found in the Idean 
Cave, in Carpathos, at Corinth, Athens, Dodona, and elsewhere.* 

But the most striking evidence of its comparatively late date is supplied 
by the inventory of a Mycenwan chamber-tomb at Muliana in East Crete, 
described by Dr. Xanthoudides." Two well-developed short swords of this form 
and part of a third were here found in association with very late Minoan pottery 
(see below), and a pair of bronze bow fibulas with stilted catch, a close fore- 
runner of the geometrical types belonging to the Early Iron Age. Short swords 
and daggers of this Late Minoan class’ were the prototypes of a form of short 
sword or dagger widely distributed throughout Southern and Central Italy,’ and 
coming well down into the Iron Age. The type was also perpetuated in Classical 
Greece, as may be seen by a sword, unquestionably of the same pedigree, depicted 
on a black-figured amphora signed by Amasis. 

It will be seen that the swords proper, as distinct from daggers, found in the 
Knossian cemetery, divide themselves according to size into two groups, the long 
swords ranging in length from about 91 to 95 centimeters, and the short swords 
varying between 50 and 61 centimetres. These measurements closely correspond 


with the average proportions of the two classes at Mycenae and elsewhere. From 


* See Naue, Die vorrimischen Schwerter, p. 10, Taf. v. 3; Undset, Die dltesten Schwertformen 
(Z. f. Ethn. 1890, p. 14 seqq. fig. 24) ; Tsountas, "Eg. "Apy. 1897, pl. 8 (4), p. 111; Dr. Naue, loc. cit., 
describes a variant form in Professor Flinders Petrie’s possession from Thebes in Egypt. 

> "E@. "Apy. 1904, p. 22 seqgq. The swords are reproduced on p. 29, fig. 7. They were from 
Tomb A, a part of which had been later occupied by a Geometrical interment. There is, however, 
no doubt from their form and position that the fibulas belonged to the earlier sepulture. In the 
blades of the swords from this tomb there is visible a slight tendency to assume the leaf-shaped form 
characteristic of the later class intended for cutting rather than thrust. 

© Montelius, Civilisation primitive en Italie, Ilme partie, pl. 348 (4), 252 (1, 2), 276 (25 and 27) 
See Dr. Naue’s observations, op. cit. pp. 11, 12 (Taf. vi. 1). A good example from Cuma, together 
with its sheath, is in the Ashmolean Museum at Oxford. The type is also found in Sicily. (Orsi, 
Ripostiglio di Modica; Bull. di Pal. xxvi, 1899, Tav. xii. 1, 5, pp. 170,171). It must be observed 
that the shape of these weapons is considerably differentiated from that of their prototypes. The 
shoulders of these Italian swords are rounded, and the stem of the hilt widens out at the middle. 
The links connecting them with the Late-Minoan type described above must be songht elsewhere, 


presumably in Greece 
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the contents of Graves Nos. 36 and 44, it would appear that thoroughly equipped 
warriors possessed a sword of either size. All the swords found were for thrusting, 
and it is a sign of the comparatively early date of the tombs opened that no 
example was here discovered of the later class of sword with the blade adapted for 
cutting rather than thrusting. 

This later type, with its rounded shoulders, its more numerous rivet-holes, 
and the flanges of its hilt curved outwards at the top, is specially interesting from 
its wide European diffusion, and from the fact that the earliest Iron Age type of 
Greece is simply its translation into that metal. The earliest bronze form of this 
class of sword with straight edges is best represented by finds from Central Italy, 
but it also extends to Hungary, the north-west corner of the Balkan peninsula, 
and more sporadically to Greece. It is also known in Crete. In Tomb B at 
Muliana, the Cymbal-player’s Grave, together with Late-Minoan pottery of the 
same date as that of Tomb A referred to above, were found two short swords 
of this type. They are, however, somewhat late examples of their class, as the 
blade shows a slight tendency to increase in breadth towards the extremity. In 
Crete, as in mainland Greece and in Cyprus," the iron swords of the succeeding 
Geometrical Age are copied from this class. Whether the ultimate source of this 
type is to be sought in the Balkan lands” or in Italy,° its Southern distribution, 
which extends to Egypt, must be regarded as due to a wave of influence frem 
the North-West. The absence of any example of this Continental form in the 
Knossian cemetery must therefore be regarded as a negative phenomenon of some 
importance. 

Among the daggers not answering to any sword type, that from Grave 86 
(fig. 90) shows a single rivet at the top of the blade and flanges curving outwards 
at the upper extremity of the hilt, in this respect resembling the last-mentioned 
swords and those of the succeeding Geometrical class. It is interesting to note 


that a bronze dagger of absolutely identical form and with the same groovings of 


* For the distribution of this type of sword see especially J. Naue, Die vorrimischen Schwerter, 
p. 12 seqgg. For the influence of this bronze type on the iron swords of the Geometrical Period in 
Cyprus see my remarks in Mycenwan Cyprus, ete. (Jowrna! of the Anthropological Institute, xxx. 1900, 
p. 218 seqq.). 

S. Reinach, Mirage Oriental, p. 37 (575), and Tsountas (independently), ‘Eg. ‘Apy. 1497, p. 119, 
have shown the fallacy of the theory put forward by Sophus Miiller ( Nord. Alterthumskunde, p. 244) 
and Undset (Z. fur Ethn. xxi. 3) that this “ Danubian” type of sword had reached its northern 
habitat through Greece from Egypt. 

© This is Dr. Naue’s conclusion, op. cit. p. 15. 
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the blade was found in a Sicilian tomb at Valledolmo, near Caltanisetta." 
closely parallel type with a smooth blade, of which an example occurred in the 
Dictwan Cave,” also came to light in a tomb of the Sikel cemetery at Pantalica,” 
where many imported vases of a Late-Minoan character also came to light. The 
type recurs not only in Central Italy,’ but in prehistoric hut remains near Forli,” 
the terremare of the Modena district,‘ and in the pile settlement of the Lago di 
Guarda.‘ The dagger ¢ from Grave 62 of the present cemetery preserves the 
tradition of earlier Minoan forms. 

Of the spear-heads, what appears to be the most effective weapon, the narrow 
form (see Plate XCI. fig. 113, 36e and 75¢), in which the blade merges almost im- 
perceptibly with socket, recurs at Ialysos.". The long knives (4b, 64c, and 80z), 
varying in length from 26°5 to 37 centimetres, are worthy to compare with the sewxe 
of the Germanic warriors, from which the name of Saxon is said to have been 
derived. They were perhaps mainly used in the chase, as seems also to have been 
the function of the bronze arrows found in the Hunter’s Grave (No. 10). It has 
been already suggested that the perforated sections of boars’ tusk found with 
a sword and spear in the pit-cave No. 55 were plates of a helmet. 

The smaller implements found in the Knossian cemetery answer for the most 
part to forms already known, illustrated by the contents of contemporary graves 
at Mycenae and elsewhere. Bronze saws of the kind found in the Carpenter’s 
Grave (No. 33), fig. 48, some of them of larger dimensions, have come to light 
on other Cretan sites.' The knife, with its broad rounded blade and fine olive- 
wood handle, found in the /arnax of Grave 80, at the foot of the crouching figure 
(see above, fig. 88), resembles in outline one found in Grave 4+ at Ialysos,’ with 

* Colini, La eivilta del bronzo in Italia, ii. (Bull. di Paletn. xxxi. (1905), p. 39 and fig. 148, 
Colini justly regarded this dagger as a Mycenwan importation. 

» Hogarth, B. 8. A. vi. p. 110, fig. 41. 

* Orsi, Pantalica e Cassibile (Mon. Ant. ix. Tav. vii. 17). 

4 Montelius, Civilisation primitive en Italie, 11™* Partie, pl. 131, (25). 

* “Fondi di Capanna” of Bertarina. Montelius, op. cit. L, Série B. pl. 23 (2) (Excavations 
of A. Santarelli). 

£ Montelius, Civilisation primitive en Italie, 1., Série B. pl. 22 (15) (Terramara di Sant’ 
Ambrogio, Modena); Munro, Lake Dwellings, p. 259, fig. 85 (12) (Montale, Modena). 

® Montelius, op. cit. I. Série B. pl. 7 (16-18); Munro, Lake Dwellings, p. 225, fig. 65 (13, 14). 

* Furtw. and Loeschke, Myk. Vasen, Taf, D. 4, 5. 

' E.g.at Hagia Triada, and Gournia. A miniature example was procured by me among the 


votive bronzes of the Dictwan Cave. 
j Furtw. and Loeschke, Myk Vase n, Taf. d. 17, and p- a 
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painted amphoras of degenerate type * (Late-Minoan I[I.). A smaller knife found 
in Grave 13 of the present cemetery (fig. 31 above) had also its handle preserved, 
in this case of ivory. A knife in Grave 7 (fig. 19) had a solid handle of 
bronze. 

Among the articles of the toilette the most conspicuous are the bronze 
mirrors, which here as at Mycenae were.as much part of the furniture of the men’s 
and the ivory handles of 
two others whose metal plates had probably been abstracted in ancient times. In 


some cases a pair of these had been placed in a grave, in No. 6 apparently with a 


graves as of the women’s. ‘Twelve of these were found 


single interment. The ivory mirror handle from Grave 49 with its fine relief of a 
couchant winged sphinx (see above, fig. 69), fits on very closely in style and 
execution to the ivory carvings of sphinxes and griffins from Mycenae, Spata, 
and the Acropolis at Athens.° It is noteworthy, as a rough indication of date, 
that among other objects found with the wing of a similar ivory sphinx in the 
room of a house at Mycenae was a scarab with the name of Queen Tyi the wife 
of Amenhotep III," and probably belonging to the first quarter of the fourteenth 
century B.C. 

Mirrors are absent in the shaft-graves at Mycenae,’ and it looks as if they had 
been first introduced about this time from Egypt. A confirmation of this view 
may be found in the form of the stem of the ivory handle in the present example 
and in those from the contemporary graves of the Lower Town of Mycenae. These 
will be seen to terminate above in the heads of somewhat conventionalised palm 
trees with their leaves curving down. But these palm leaves are simply the 
Minoan or Mycenzan adaptation of the recurved petals of the lotus flowers that 
crown the handles of the Egyptian mirrors. 

Amongst other articles of toilette from the Knossian cemetery may be noticed 
remains of a bone comb and several bronze tweezers probably used for depilatory 
purposes. Bronze razors were numerous. Of these the most usual! class was pro- 
vided with somewhat curved blades with a single edge and in form not unlike the 


modern instrument (see above, figs. 63 and 98). This ty pe was also well represented 


* Op. cit. Atlas, Taf. iii. 19, 20. 

» Their diameters varied from about 13 centimetres to 18 centimetres. 

© See Tsountas, ‘Eg. "Apy, 1887, pl. xiii. 4 and ps, and pp. 170-173; 18s, pl. vii. 6, pl. viii. 14, 
pp. 145, 147; Perrot et Chipiez, (fréce primitive, pp. 832, 833 

4 "Eg. 'Apy. 1887, p. 169, and pl. xiii. 21 (wrong way up). 

* See Tsountas and Manatt, Mycenwan Age, 146. 
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in the tombs of Phaestos,* and in those of the Lower Town at Mycenae.” These 
razors, Which from their very thin blades needed perpetual sharpening, are often 
found in pairs.© The type is wanting, like the mirrors, in the royal graves of 
Mycenae, and its characteristic outline suggests that it is derived from an 
Kighteenth Dynasty type of Egyptian razor. 

The absence of this type of razor in the early tombs of Mycenae might in itself 
be sufficiently accounted for by the fashion of wearing the hair which then pre- 
vailed on the mainland of Greece. The gold masks from the shaft-graves show, 
indeed, that at Mycenae some of the royal personages wore beards, and bearded 
men are seen among others in the siege scene of the silver vase fragment." At 
Mycenae, indeed, the fashion survived to a later period, witness the bearded 
warriors of the frescoes of the Palace Megaron,* the heads of the gold-inlaid silver 
bowl’ from Tomb 24 of the Lower Town, the helmeted head of ivory from 
Tomb 27,* and those again on the Warrior Vase. It will be seen, however, from 
the above examples, that in the later Mycenzean Age the moustache was shaved off. 

A very early class of stone figurines found in Crete, those namely from 
the archaic tholos ossuary of Hagia Triada, give indications of a pointed beard 
resembling that seen on what may be legitimately regarded as their Egypto-Libyan 
prototypes." But, with this exception, all the early records of Minoan Crete, 
including the marble “ idols” which the island shares with the Cyclades, show beard- 
less faces, and, indeed, the abundance of obsidian knives must much have facilitated 
the practice of shaving in this AZgean region. The male figures of the votive 
deposits of the succeeding Middle Minoan Period, like that of Petsofa, betray no 


* Savignoni, Necropoli di Phaestos, 45 and 46, fig. 24. 

> Tsountas, Eq. 'Apy. 1888, pl. ix. 18. The more triangular form, with the exceptionally broad 
blade found in the large chamber-tomb No. 14 also recurs at Mycenae (ib. pl. ix. 17), and an 
example was found in a tomb at Artsa in East Crete. Xanthoudides, 'Eg. 'Apy. 1904, p. 19, fig. 3. 

© The duplex Italian razor of the Late Bronze and Early Iron Age, a form also propagated 
throughout North-West Europe, originated in the linking together of such pairs of razors. 

* Tsountas, 'E@. 'Apy. pl. vii. 2, and p. 159 seg. The moustache is shaved off and the beard well 
trimmed. 

* "Eg. "Apx. 1887, pl. xi. 

1888, pl. vii. 2, and p. 159. 

® "Eg. 'Apy. 1888, pl. viii. 12. 

» Flinders Petrie, Nagada, pl. lix. and compare J. E. Quibell, Hierakonpolis, part i. pl. v. 
and pl. vi. 1-5. The striking points of resemblance between the two groups of figurines have been 
rightly insisted on by Dr. Halbherr, Scavi eseguiti a H. Triada, ete. (Memorie del r. Instituto Lombardo, 


1905, p. 251, and see Tay. xi. fig. 27.) 
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trace of beards. The paintings, reliefs, and intaglios of the great Palace Period 
at Knossos, Phaestos, Hagia Triada, and elsewhere tell the same story. It is 
moreover a specially significant fact that the head, not improbably of a king, 
associated with that of his young son, on a sealing* belonging to the very earliest 
period of the Knossian Palace, the period that immediately precedes that of the 
earliest royal tombs of Mycenae, is also shown without a beard.” 

In view of this concordant evidence it is reasonable to suppose that, in spite 
of the facilities afforded by the knives of volcanic glass, the use of metal razors 
began early in Minoan Crete. In addition to the well-known type described 
above, and which seems to have been of quite recent Egyptian derivation, I have 
ventured to recognise as razors certain leaf-shaped implements with very fine 
blades and two cutting edges (see fig. 78), of which six specimens were found 
in the Knossian cemetery." That this type goes back to the earliest elements of 
the cemetery and comes within the limits of the Palace Period is shown by the 
occurrence of a razor of this form with the stirrup-vase of fine early style 
(fig. 83) in the shaft-grave No. 68. The type recars at Ialysos,* and a 
variant form without the tang, but otherwise identical, is published by Sophus 
Miiller,* as having been found by Schliemann at Mycenae. There seems to be 
good warrant for recognising in these leaf-shaped blades the earlier form of 
Minoan razor, and it is worth noting in this connexion that among the earliest 
metal instruments of pre-dynastic Egypt found in the Naqada graves was a 
tanged blade of copper with a rounded end and of extremely thin fabric," which 
has every appearance of having been a razor. It is a curious fact that among 
the Bronze Age remains of the European area leaf-shaped razor blades with a 


tang are only found again, longo intervallo, in the British Islands.* 


* To be published in my general work on the Palace of Knossos 

> [t is possible that in the very latest Minoan Period of Crete the Continental fashion may have 
been imitated. Some late figurines from H. Triada (Halbherr, Mon. Ant. xiii. 1903, p. 74, figs. 56, 
57) seem to show pointed beards 

© In Grave 4 one specimen of each of the two kinds of razor was found. 

¢ Furtw. u. Loeschke, Myk. Vasen, Taf. D, 19, 19 

© L’ Origine de V Age de Bronze en Europe, p. 13, fig. 23, and p. 14. Sophus Miller describes it as 
a knife, but notices its resemblance to some early Kuropean razors 

t Petrie and Quibell, Nagada and Bailas, pl. Ixv. 4. 

& J. Evans, Ancient Bronze Implements of (Great Britain, pp. 216, 217, figs. 265, 268. That from 
Winterslow had already been recognised by Dr. Thurnam, who published it in Archaeologia, xlii. 
Plate XXII. fig. 8, as a razor blade. But these British types are very divergent from the Cretan, 


and have no probable connexion with them. It is possible even that like other British types 
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None of the bronze vessels found in the graves of Zafer Papoura rises to the 
high artistic level of those found together in the west building of the Palace site.* 
This in itself is not surprising when it is remembered that in the present case we 
have to do not with royal treasure but with the household belongings of ordinary 
citizens. The purest decorative element is that presented by the bronze ewer 
from the Chieftain’s Grave, No. 36, with its relief in the shape of cockle shells 
at the upper and lower attachments of the handle,” such shell reliefs appearing 
already on the finest pottery and faience ware of the close of the Middle Minoan 
Period. 

The magnificent sword from the same grave, with its engraved gold plates, 
would alone have been sufficient to show that this interment comes within the 
limits of the Palace Period of Knossos. It has already been pointed out that the 
two other bronze vessels found in this grave, a spouted pan and a small “ frying 
pan,” answer to two very similar bronze vases found in Grave No. 8 at Phaestos 
in company with a gold-plated sword with an embossed foliate decoration 
characteristic of the late Palace Style. 

The large chamber-tomb No. 14 afforded the most complete group of bronze 
household utensils found as yet in any Minoan or, it may be added, Mycenzan 
grave.” Of these the interesting lamp (f) with the chain for its trimmers and 
the shallow one-handled bow] (+) evidence their identity of fabric by a decoration 
consisting of a raised reticulated pattern of easy mechanical execution, suggestive 
of turner’s work, and very different from the beautiful lily chains and foliage that 
adorn the rims of the brenze bowls of the Palace hoard referred to above. The 
high-spouted ewer (/) shows round its shoulders a decoration of a similar mechanical 
character. 

The general resemblance in the bronze bow] (144) with its curled handle to 
those from the Palace site (see fig. 116) nevertheless forbids us to bring it down to 
a much later date, and types represented by the two-handled pan (d) as well as the 
knob-handled “frying pan” (e) recur among the bronzes of the Chieftain’s Grave, 
and those of a chamber-tomb at Phaestos, the archeological equations supplied by 


(J. Evans, op. cit. 218, 219) they are simply late developments of the duplex Italian form. A tanged 
Sicilian type (Colini, Bull. di Paletn. 1905, p. 59, fig. 159), with a two-edged blade rounded at 
the end, preserves traces of a similar origin. It forms a double blade with a slight indentation at 
the end. 

A. 1903. 

> See above, tig. 54. 


© See above. 
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which, as already pointed out, take us within the limits of the Palace Period. The 
bronze jug (y) from the same tomb-group, with its upright handle at the neck and 
horizontal handle to the body, has been shown to belong to a widely distributed 
class of vessels of which the earliest representatives are the seven copper jugs 
found in Schliemann’s Fourth Grave at Mycenae. If this may be regarded as 
the prototype of the classical hydria,* the three-legged cauldron, fig. 38, with its 
two upright handles seems to be the true predecessor of the tripod /ebes of the 
succeeding Geometrical Period,” though in the latter case the proportions both of 
the legs and handles have increased. 

It has already been noted that the knobbed vertical projection rising from 
the horizontal handles of some of these bronze vessels, paralleled by the single 
knobbed handles of certain smaller pans, may have been found useful for winding 
stuff round in order to obtain a hold of the vessel when heated. Vessels with this 
type of handle, unknown among the vessels from the shaft-graves at Mycenae, 
were widely diffused in Crete* in Late-Minoan times. It seems, moreover, as if 
a tablet from the Palace referring to a set of metal vessels gives a delineation of a 
bowl with two handles of this kind,* accompanied by another with a rolled handle, 
like those found in the Palace hoard. 

Bronze vessels occurred in three graves only (Nos. 14, 36, and 99) of the 
present cemetery. The possession of such denoted a standard of wealth to which 
the many could not aspire, and perhaps, where they did exist, the piety of the 
surviving relatives may not always have risen to such a pitch as to induce them 
to deposit them with their owner. It must also be borne in mind that such metal 
objects were specially liable to abstraction in the case of later interments in the 
same tomb. But if the actual vases in metal could not usually be spared for the 
peculium of the dead, there was a natural tendency to supply the omission by 
imitative forms. The stone bason 99d is a very literal copy of one of the con- 
temporary bronze basons with similar handles, like those of the Palace hoard. 
More usually, however, imitations were in painted clay. There can be no doubt 


* Cf. Savignoni, op. cit. 46, 47. 

> The tripod vessel of copper found at Mycenae (Schliemann, fig. 440) with its spout and three 
handles, two horizontal and one vertical, has no such claim. 

© That from Phaestos has been mentioned above. ! obtained another from a Late-Minoan 
chamber-tomb at Kavusi in East Crete, now in the Candia Museum 

4 An illustration of what remains of this tablet is given in my Report on the excavations at 
Knossos in 1903 (B. 8. A. ix. 12%, fig. 84), but | had not then noticed the significance of this particular 


item. In its general outline the bowl approaches I4c. 
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that some of the most recurrent decorative elements that occur on the painted 
pottery of these Knossian tombs are derived from metal-work originals. 


In some cases indeed we have good reason for presupposing prototypes in 


68.6. 


Fig. 114. Painted clay stirrup-vases from graves of Zafer Papoura. 


metal of types which have not hitherto come to light. This is particularly true of 
the stirrup-vases or false-necked amphoras. The occurrence of early vessels of 
this class at Gournia and Hagia Triada, as well as fragmentary remains of such 
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from the earlier stratum of the Palace at Knossos, has now shown that as a 
ceramic type the vase with the closed spout above as well as the open one by its 
side goes back to the First Late-Minoan Period and even to the close of the 
preceding Middle Minoan Period. On the other hand, at Knossos and elsewhere 
during the very flourishing Palace Period that succeeds Late-Minoan IL., clay 
vessels of this form are almost wholly wanting," though the type itself occurs in 
the clay inventories of the Knossian Palace. On the other hand, in the following 
age of comparative decadence (Late-Minoan IIT.), such vessels became common. 

To what then is this apparent break in continuity owing? It may be 
reasonably inferred that it is 
due to the fact that during the 
flourishing period in question 
stirrup-vases, as indeed we 
know from their delineations 
on clay tablets, existed in the 
Palace, but that they were of 
metal, and their non-appear- 
ance, therefore, is due to the 
same causes that have led to 
the general absence of metal 
objects among the remains 
found in the building. 

The evidence supplied by 
the present cemetery must be 
taken to substantiate this view. 
In the graves of Zafer Papoura, 


as generally in contemporary 


, ; Fig. 115. Upper part of painted stirrap-vase from Shaft-Grave 
interments, clay stirrup-vases (No, 68). 


are of frequent occurrence. 

(See fig. 114.) But the finest of these, the upper part of which is shown in 
fig. 115, and of which a profile view is given in fig. 85 above, displays decorative 
features of a non-ceramic class and undoubtedly taken over from metal work. 
The beautiful foliate ornament round the shoulders is identical with that of the 
repoussé border of one of the bronze bowls of the Palace hoard of Knossos. (See 


* A single example of a painted clay vessel of this kind of Late Palace Style was found in the 
Royal Villa. B. S. A. 1903. 
VOL. LIX. 4H 
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fig. 116.) In that case the borders of the foliate relief that surrounds the upper 
part of the rim of the vessel are repeated round the outer border in a triple 
layer. It becomes apparent that this exquisite repetition of the outer edge of 
the leaves in metal chasing like that of the bronze bow] has supplied the starting 
point fer the painted decoration of the whole upper body of the stirrup-vase 


before us with its succession of waved lines. Examples of similar decoration will 


he seen on the painted jars from the royal tomb at Isopata." 


Fig. 116. Bronze bason from hoard found in the N.W. building of the Palace site at Knossos. 


The small 8-shaped shield which is seen in relief on the upper field of this 
stirrup-vase is also appropriate to metal-work, witness that applied as a rivet- 
head to the fragment of the silver vessel with the siege scene from the Fourth 
Shaft-Grave at Mycenae.” The other decorative elements of this fine vase, such as 
the rosettes and trefoils, recur on painted vessels of the Palace Style. 

Other stirrup-vases from the Knossian graves, such as the exceptionally 
large vessels 55d and 5la, show a variant form of the same foliate design, in 
which two lines of attenuated leaves spring from a central stem. This fuller 


* See below, tig. 142. "Eo. 1891, pl. ii. 2, etc. 
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form of the design is again well represented on the handle of the bronze bason 
from the Palace hoard (fig. 116), as well as on the gold handle of what seems to 


have been a similar vessel from the Fifth Shaft-Grave at Mycenae." 


Fig. 117. Painted vessels of various forms from graves of Zafer Papoura. 
Foliate bands in a more decadent stage, but none the less pointing to proto- 


Schliemann, Mycenae, 320, fig. 482. 483 Schliemann’s Crave | 
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types in metal work, are found on a series of painted vessels from the Zafer 
Papoura graves. (See fig. 117.) In 6a and 12a we see this motive applied to the 
shoulders of the common class of three-handled Minoan amphoras; in 64a to a 


high-beaked one-handled vase; in 76f to a small spouted jug; and other examples 


Fig. 118. Clay vessels of various forms from graves of Zafer Papoura. 


might be cited. In the last stage of degeneration these significant foliate bands 
ure reduced to mere rows of slightly curved lines, the pedigree of which, however, 
can still be clearly traced by means of the intermediate forms. Such decadent 
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types still preserve the distant echo of the great days of the Palace at Knossos, 
when vessels of bronze or of more precious metals were in ordinary use among its 
denizens. 

The pedestalled cups with one or two handles, like fig. 118, 67h and 7/, 
which make their first appearance about this time, must also be regarded as clay 
substitutes for metal vessels of the same types. A bronze version of the two- 
handled shape has already been seen in 14m, and the silver cup with one handle 
anticipating the other variety is described below among the contents of the royal 
tomb at Isopata. It seems possible that the curious dark varnish with which 7/, 
66h, and other cups of the same class had been coated may have been intended 
to produce the illusion of metal work for funereal show. The brilliant blue and 
red colouring on some other cups and bowls, which was not of a permanent 
nature, also seems to represent a striving after non-ceramic models, 

Other designs on the vases from the present cemetery show the tradition of 
one or other motive of the Palace Style of ceramic decoration in a more or less 
decadent stage." The vandyking with dotted intervals round the base of 76d is a 
debased version of what may be called the wave and star ornament, very 
characteristic of the vases and painted stucco of the Later Palace at Knossos.” 
The rosettes and tendrils of 55d (fig. 114), 624 (fig. 117), and 5la (fig. 114), 
and the other conventionalised sprays, such as ‘uv, 540 (fig. 114), and 64+, 
find their parallels in the same quarter. It is further observable that though 
the purely geometric elements so conspicuous on the present ceramic class 
are for the most part absent from the fine vases of the later Palace Style 
they already play a considerable part in the painted plaster decoration. The 
lozenges, zigzags, the scale and basket work motives, and other features visible 
in the decoration of the Zafer Papoura vessels, are all anticipated in the Palace 
frescoes. 

In the general character of its decoration the later class of pottery found in 


this cemetery much recalls a good deal of that brought to light by the excavations 


* For the influence of the Palace Style of Knossos on the later pottery of Crete and the Aigear 
area, see especially Mackenzie, The Pottery of Knossos, 199, 200. (1. H. S. xxiii) 

> An example of this round the upper rim of a large painted jar from the Isopata tomb will be 
seen below, fig. 1426. For this as a fresco decoration see Theodore Fyfe, Painted Plaster Decoration 
at Knossos.”’ Journal R. I. B. A. x. 167, figs. 64-67, there described as “ tooth ornament.” It recurs 
te conventional way of rendering 


on the hearth of the Megaron of Mycenae. It is also a favou 


feathers on the wings of sphinxes or griffins. 
© See Fyfe, op. cut. 129. figs 70-80. 
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of the British School at Palaikastro in East Crete." Mr. R. M. Dawkins” has 
rightly insisted on “the slightly mechanical scheme of decoration in which the 
field is parcelled out by a rigidly disposed system of lines and thickly covered with 
patterns, very commonly with rows of leaves set closely together.” He charac- 
terises this class of ceramic decoration as the “close style.” It betrays indeed 
many anticipations of the succeeding Geometrical class. 

It must at the same time be observed that the apparent decadence observable 
is this “close stvle,” as compared with the finer fabrics of the later Palace of 
Knossos, does not necessarily imply any great discrepancy of date. The quasi- 
Geometrical features here observable were, as has been pointed out, in many cases 
anticipated by the painted wall decoration of the Palace itself. The ceramic style 
that we have here to deal with in fact represents that of the period immediately 
succeeding the fall of Knossian Palace, and the nearest chronological equations at 
hand point to the close of the Eighteenth or the early part of the Nineteenth 
Dynasty. Thus the conventionalised papyrus sprays® and closely akin scale 
pattern" of some of these vessels, and of the painted /arnax (fig. 105), show a 
considerable resemblance to those on the Agean sherds from the Palace of 
Akhanaten at Tell-el-Amarna, dating from the beginning of the early years of the 
fourteenth century s.c., and to others from Kahun belonging to the close of the 
Eighteenth or beginning of the Nineteenth Dynasty. In the present cemetery 
examples of these conventionalised sprays, for which the papyrus of Egyptian art 
seems to have supplied the original suggestion, occurred on vessels from Grave 
No. 99, which also contained an Egyptian scarab of a class typical of the latest 
Kighteenth Dynasty period. 

* Some of the parallels are very close. The festoon pattern of 16 may be compared with that 
of B.S. A. ix. p. 317, fig. 16 (2). It is itself of Palace origin. The combination of an attenuated 
foliate band with one of chevrons seen in the three-handled amphora 6a, is repeated in the Palaikastro 
jug loc. cit. fig. 16 (1) > B. 8. A. ix. 316. 

E..g. 64b, 70c, and the end of the larnax from Tomb 100. Compare the types given by Petrie, 
Tell-el-Amarna, pl. xxvii, 33, pl. xxviii. 63, pl. xxx. 125, 126. For the rayed shoots as seen on some 
of the Tell-el-Amarna fragments (pl. xxvii. 35, 36, xxviii. 67) compare those on the side of the 
larnaz. Certain varieties of the Tell-el-Amarna sprays do not occur in the present cemetery. On 
the other hand the spray on the stirrup-vase 54a is not found on the Egyptian site: the parallel 
here shows a certain contemporaneity, but not identity of fabric. The reserved, light on dark, 
sprays of some of the Tell-el-Amarna fragments (pl. xxvii. 27-34) are remarkable examples of 


adherence to an archaic tradition. 
4 K.g. 5a, 21a. This is really a truncated version of the former motive. Compare 5a and Teil- 


el-Amarna, pl. xxviii. 59, pl. xxix. 73. 
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[t is to be observed that the more or less contemporary Agean vessels from 
these Egyptian sites, though showing many points of correspondence both m form 
and in decorative motives with those of the Knossian cemetery, leave certain 
elements practically untouched. Beneath the shadow of the Cretan palaces it was 
natural that the wealth in vases of bronze or more precious metals should react on 
the ceramic types. But the pottery of the #igean traders or workmen in the Nile 
Valley would be humbler in its associations, and decorative designs like the foliate 
bands derived from metal work have left very little trace on the fragments found 
at Tell-el-Amarna* or Kahun. 

One remarkable negative phenomenon indeed is common to both of these 
contemporary groups. At an earlier date, answering to the middle period of the 
Later Palace of Knossos, and the epoch of transition between the first and seeond 
Late-Minoan styles, sea creatures, notably the triton shell and the octopus, 
formed a very prominent feature in the painted designs of vases. The incursion 
of architectonic and exotic motives taken from the actual decoration of the royal 
halls put these marine subjects somewhat in the background in the days of the 
advanced Palace Style. In the next age, as we see in the vases before us, we 
still find traces of the Nilotic plant forms and other elements of the Palace 
decoration, and, side by side with these, imitations of metal shapes and chasings. 
But the marine repertory seems to be hardly drawn on. At any rate, on the vases 
of Zafer Papoura we seek in vain the trace either of sepia or conch-shell. 

That these marine creatures still continued to be reproduced is nevertheless 
clear from their reappearance in decorative and decadent shapes at Knossos itself, 
as well as on other Cretan sites. in the very latest Minoan Age. 

Examples of this ultimate evolution may be seen on the vases from the Milatos 
Tomb. ‘The argonaut or the conch-shell have degenerated into the corkscrew-like 
twists of fig. 106s. On fig. 105, the octopus has become a mere symmetrical 
centre to a continuous series of curves. Among the remains of the later squatters 
on the Palace site at Knossos octopus patterns of the above class are specially 
conspicuous. These remote and often hardly recognisable descendants of the 
naturalistic delineations of marine life that mark the great Minoan Age are 


characteristic of the most widely diffused class of Late Mycenzean ware, and 


a Only one fragment figured by Petrie in his Tell-el-Amarne, belonging to a globular flask 
(pl. xxix. no number), shows the foliate ornament in a very degenerate stage. Compare the flask 
from Palaikastro with similar ornament, Dawkins, B. S. 4. ix. 306 and fig. 15, who notes the 


resemblance to the Tell-el-Amarna fragment. 
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occur outside Crete, not only on the mainland sites, but in Rhodes, Cyprus, and 
among the Philistine remains of the Canaanite littoral.* 

At Knossos some of the intermediate stages in the downward progress both 
of triton shell and octopus may be observed,” but if we may judge from the contents 
of the Zafer Papoura cemetery, they had become almost a vanishing quantity by 
the date of the destruction of the Palace and during the immediately succeeding 
period. The same phenomenon seems to meet us at Palaikastro, at Phaestos, and 
again, on the Egyptian side, at Tell-el-Amarna and Kahun. It would be 
interesting to know to what influence the intensive reappearance of such marine 
motives under their developed aspect was due. What seems clear is that during 
the very last Minoan Age which immediately precedes the triumph of the 
Geometrical style and of the use of iron for arms and implements, these marine 
types come once more to the fore, while those derived from metal work sink into 
the background. In many cases, moreover, as at Milatos,° they are associated with 
a new form of bell-shaped amphora with two handles, which survives into the 
Geometrical Period. In Tomb B at Muliana, in East Crete, occurred a stirrup- 
vase with a very late and florid development of the octopus design in company 
with bronze swords of the late Continental type, the source of which must be 
sought in the Balkan Peninsula or Italy. 

The general conclusion, then, to which we are led by a study of the pottery 
of the present cemetery is that on the whole it occupies a more or less inter- 
mediate position between the latest Palace Style and that of the transitional period 
when iron was coming into use. A few exceptional examples like the stirrup- 
vase shown in fig. 115 above, with its fine suggestions of chased metal-work, may 
well be included within the limits of the Palace Period. But the abundance of the 
stirrup-vase or pseudamphora type must itself be regarded as a late characteristic. 
Another negative phenomenon is also noteworthy. No single specimen was 
brought to light of a characteristic type of flat vessel with three handles," imitated 
apparently from examples in alabaster, such as occurred in the Room of the 

* Mr. Curelly informs me that the corkscrew-like degeneration of the triton shell occurs on the 
painted Aigean vase-fragment from CGezer. 

> For the triton, see Hogarth, B. S. A. vi. 74, fig. 16, and J. H. 8. ix. 334, fig. 1b, on a Late 
Palace fragment, and my Report, Knossos, 1903, B.S. A. ix p. 115, fig. 71. In the latter case the 
shells, perhaps rather argo argonauta than triton, are worked into a triple figure. Other early 
developments of the same shell occurred on vases from house floors at Knossos. 

* Xanthoudides, "Eg. ‘Apy. 1904, pl. i. pp. 43, 44. 

“ Compare a vase of this type from Egypt with marine decoration of the Second Late-Minoan 


Period. Perrot et Chipiez, (rrece Primitive. 925. tig. 485. 
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Throne." Yet vases of this squat aryballos type, connected either by their style 
of decoration or their associations with Late Palace fabrics, occurred in a small 
chamber-tomb near the Royal Tomb at Isopata,” to be described below, and in 
another grave explored by Mr. Hogarth. The absence, again, of the finer and 
freer class of conventional plant designs on the vases from the Zafer Papoura 
graves is also very significant. We see them here replaced by derivative patterns 
which, when not absolutely decadent, show mechanical repetitions quite devoid of 
creative spirit.° 

If we now glance at the jewelry and personal ornaments found in the Zafer 
Papoura graves (see fig. 119), we shall detect much the same evidence of a period 
of stationary well-being followed by slow decline that meets us in the case of the 
bronzes and pottery. Engraved gems or seal-stones are rare; specimens, like 
fig. 61 from Grave 36, still show a bold style of engraving, but the other intaglios 
found are of more careless or decadent execution, notably that of a couchant lion, 
shown in 99 (3), fig. 101. The only gold ring with an intagho design on the 
bezel is that from Grave 7, but in this case the engraving was not, as in the finer 
class of Minoan and Mycenzan signet-rings, in the gold of the bezel, but rather in 
the bronze backing, into which a comparatively thin gold plating was afterwards 
pressed. This, too, conveys the idea of careless execution. 

The general impression produced by the gold necklaces shown in fig. 119 is 
that of a somewhat banal and conventional prettiness when compared with the 
greater variety and finer style of the jewelry of the preceding age, as exemplified 
in the shaft-graves of Mycenae or in the fleur-de-lys collar shown in the coloured 
relief of a royal personage from the Palace at Knossos." 

The stellate flowers 66a, the bivalve shell 75a, and the ornament on the 
necklaces from Graves 7 and 36, all belong to a class of sepulchral jewelry very 
widely diffiused in the Agean world in the latest Minoan and Mycenzan period. 
The other relics found with 36%, the relief of which is finer than 7a, imply that 


* A. J. Evans, Report, Knossox, 1900, p. 41. The prototypes of these may be sought in a baggy 
form of Egyptian alabaster vases, characteristic of the Middle Empire, which survives into the 
early part of the Eighteenth Dynasty. 

» Two specimens occurred in this grave in a very fragmentary state. They were decorated 
with a kind of rockwork design, typical of the Late-Minoan II. class. Fragments of a small three- 
handled amphora with plant designs of the Palace Style were found in the same tomb. 
© B.S. A. vi. 82, deseribed as a large squat aryballos in anglazed greenish ware with black 
spiraliform ornament. 


Report, Knossos, 190i, p- 16, fig. 6 
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this necklace goes back to within the limits of the Palace Period at Knossos. The 
embosed decoration of the beads forming the two latter necklaces has been shown 
above to originate in a duplicated version of an argonaut (argo argonanta) with its 


Fig. 119, Jewelry from the graves of Zafer Papoura. 


characteristic tentacles, supposed to serve the purpose of a sail, a favourite subject 


of the earlier phase of Late Minoan Art. But the geometrically balanced pattern 


4 
4 
66 b 
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that we see here, with its suggestions of octopus, cannot compare for beauty with 
the free naturalistic rendering of the argonaut itself as seen for instance on the 
small gold plates found in a tomb of the Lower Town of Mycenae which contained 
imported Minoan vases of the finest Palace Sty le." 

It must nevertheless be concluded from the character of the other relics 
found in the same grave that the necklace 36k comes at least within the limits of 
the Palace Period at Knossos. Its embossed work indeed is of finer and bolder 
execution than that of 7¢, which must belong to a somewhat later date. An 
interesting chronological equation, moreover, tending to carry back the date of 
necklaces of this period to the borders of the Second and Third Late Minoan 
Periods, is supplied by the contents of another tomb (No. 8) of the Lower Town of 
Mycenae. Gold beads of a necklace, closely resembling those of ve, were found 
in this tomb in association with a bronze safety-pin“ of the earliest fiddle-bow type. 
This earliest fibula type has not as yet been found in a Cretan grave," but the 
synchronism established by the gold beads shows that it was already in use on the 
mainland of Greece at a time roughly corresponding with the conclusion of the 
Palace Period at Knossos, which can hardly be brought down later than the close 
of the fifteenth century B.C. It belongs to the sam approximate date as the 
painted pottery with motives derived from metal work. 

It has already been pointed out that in the very latest Minoan Bronze Age 
the class of ceramic decoration represented in the Zafer Papoura Cemetery was 
toa large extent displaced at Knossos and elsewhere by a reincursion of types 
derived from marine subjects. The tomb of Milatos, described above, exhibits 
this later ceramic style, and it is therefore important to observe that a decorative 
motive on a stirrup-vase from this tomb recurs in an identical form among a group 
of vessels belonging to the very borders of the Iron Age found at Muliana,‘ in 
East Crete, in association with a fibula in the form of an arched bow with two 


knobs, one above the spring and the other above the stilt of the catch-plate,‘ 


See Bosang H. S. XXIV. (1904). 324 fig. la. 
> Tsountas, "Ed. "Apy. 1888, pp. 138, 159, and pl. ix. 2, 4, | 2, 3, 4 
Op. cit pl. ix. 4. 


4 (p. cit. pl. ix. 2. 


€ Small examples of this type have been found in the Dictwan Cave. One is published 
by Hogarth, B. S. A. vi. 112, fig. 45. Another obtained by 1 i L896 is in the Ashmolean 
Museum 
'S. Xanthondides, ’Ad@. "Epx L904, Pp 27. fig. 6 (the last vas t one to the nght) 
& Op. cit. 29, fig. 7. and p. 31. The fibula belonged to the Br ze Age interment of the tomb 
Be. 
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representing a later development of the fiddle-bow. This type in Crete and else- 
where marks the very close of the Minoan and Mycenwan Bronze Age,* and 


survives into the earliest Iron Age.” 

There can be little doubt that the safety-pin reached Crete from a mainland 
source. The non-occurrence of the fiddle-bow type and other closely allied forms 
in the Knossian Cemetery when contrasted with their occasional occurrence in 
the contemporary graves of the Lower Town of Mycenae is in itself a negative 


phenomenon of some importance. Coupled with the absence of the Northern 


form of sword we may find here a distinct indication that during the period 
covered by the Zafer Papoura graves there could as yet have been no great 
amount of intrusive influence from the mainland side. 

The appearance in this cemetery of three distinct types of interment, the 
shaft-graves, the chamber-tombs, and the pit-caves, might at first sight seem an 
indication of the state of things described in the Homeric lines,° and be taken to 
imply that Crete was already a land of mingled races and tongues, where Achaeans, 
Dorians, and Pelasgians had their seats beside the older inhabitants. The most 
recent craniological researches have indeed tended to show that from a very remote 
period, as might well be inferred @ priori from the geographical position of 
the island, Anatolian and South Kuropean, perhaps even Libyan, elements had 
here blended. The variant forms of sepulture brought to light in the present 
cemetery are the natural outcome of different topographical and geological con- 
ditions, and it is always possible therefore that they may be ultimately referred 
to differences of ethnic extraction. But the uniform character of the great 
Minoan civilisation, as traceable throughout the island, had no doubt done much to 


weld together such heterogeneous elements as had existed ab antiquo. The 


evidence of the prehistoric script, so far as its records extend throughout Central 


and Eastern Crete, points to a certain unity of language. Down at least to the 


date of the final destruction of the Palace of Knossos there seems to be no room 


in Crete for warring elements of recent intrusion from mainland Greece. 


* Two gold fibulas were of the same type, accompanied by a very late stirrnp-vase in a 
tomb at Old Paphos. (Journ, Anthrop. Inst. xxx. 104.) Similar brooches are found in chamber- 


tombs of the Late Bronze Age or the transitional period when iron was coming into use in Sicily 
and Italy. (Colini, Bull. di Pal. 1905, pp. 45, 46, and p. 58, fig. 155.) 
> A fibula mach resembling this with the knobs somewhat modified was found by Miss Boyd 


tomb at Kavonsi, belonging to the Latest Bronze Age of Crete. (American Journal of 


2 In a tomb at Assarlik, again, in Caria, the type occurred with 


Archwology, v. (1901), 136. tig. 2.) 
J. H. S. viii. 74, fig. 17. 


in a 


Sub-Mycenwan pottery and iron weapons. 


Od. xix. 172 seqq 
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That a part of the interments of the Zafer Papoura necropolis came within 
the limit of the last period of the Palace at Knossos has been sufficiently 
demonstrated. If then it could be made out that the objects which attained to the 
Palace level of art were all from one class of graves the other two classes of 
sepulture might be regarded as due to the presence of later settlers of extraneous 
origin. But such is by no means the case. On the contrary, the whole of the 
evidence at our disposal points to the fact that all three classes of interments 
co-existed from the earliest days of the cemetery. The same types of objects occur 
in fact indifferently in shaft-graves, chamber-tombs, and pit-caves alike. The 
finest painted vessel, the stirrup-vase namely, 68/ (fig. 83), with decoration 
reproducing the purest style of metal decoration of the Later Palace, was found in 
a shaft-grave overlying the entrance and dromos of a chamber-tomb which must 
therefore have been anterior to it. Good examples of similar vases, 55d and 5la, 
occurred in graves of the pit-cave class. The great hoard of bronze vessels, some 
repeating Palace forms, was brought to light from the largest chamber-tomb 
(No. 14), while other bronze vessels of the same class and the gold-plated sword 
with its naturalistic engravings of wild goats and lions came from a shaft-grave 
(No. 36). The same parallelism runs through the whole series of interments. 

In truth, the high interest of the Zafer Papoura cemetery lies in the fact 
that throughout its whole duration it attests a striking continuity of local 
traditions. ‘To whatever circumstances was due the great overthrow of the later 
Palace it did not bring with it any real break in the course of the Late-Minoan 
culture. The models supplied by the great Palace Style of wall and vase painting, 
of metal work and gem engraving, continued to be followed. 

A period of immobility in art is sueceeded by one of gradual decadence, but 
the course of Minoan civilisation, whether still along the level or on the slight 
downward incline, was still uninterrupted in the main. 

It must at the same time be remarked that in the case of the tombs explored 
the lower limit reached is somewhat clearly defined. It has already been noted 
that the ceramic style characteristic of the close of the Late Minoan Period, with 
its hardly recognizable degenerations of triton shells and symmetrically arranged 
octopus coils, is as yet non-apparent. Both the Continental type of sword, which 
gave rise to those so widely diffused in the Early Iron Age, and the Late Mycenwan 
class with the flange carried round the top of the hilt, are as yet unrepresented.* 
The bow fibula characteristic of the latest Bronze Age in Crete and of the transi- 


* The dagger, however, 95e, exemplifies this type of hilt. 
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tional period when iron was coming into use is also absent, and, as fibulas were 
at that time common in the island, its absence proves more than that of the earlier 
fiddle-bow type. Of the beginning of the use of iron itself there is no trace in 
the present cemetery: arms and implements are alike of bronze. Glass, it will 
be seen, is found in these graves both in the vase form and as the material for 
beads, but the non-appearance of impressed glass ornaments such as are current 
in the Late Mycenzan graves elsewhere, and were present in the chamber-tomb 
at Milatos, must be taken as a sign of a comparatively early date. It will be 
remembered that such do not oceur in the shaft-graves at Mycenae. 

In contradistinction to the chamber-tombs explored by Mr. Hogarth on the 
western side of the neighbouring ridge, none of the graves of Zafer Papoura 
had been cleared out in order to be used again for sepulchral purposes in the 
Geometrical period. Neither have we here, what seems undoubtedly to have been 
the case with one of the chamber-tombs at Muliana in East Crete," any example of 
the continued use of a grave going down to the Earliest Iron Age. In Grave A at 
Muliana the bronze swords and other relics that accompanied the earlier inter- 
ments had not, as would have been natural had they met the eyes of alien 
intruders, been plundered or cleared out. They had been simply placed on 
one side in order to make room for the funeral furniture of some later scion of 
the same family, so that we have here the interesting spectacle of the succession 
of corpse burial by cremation and of iron weapons by bronze, apparently without 
any break in the indigenous stock. The accompanying vases, moreover, a two- 
handled bell-shaped amphora and a kind of pyvis, still represent the old tradition 
both in form and decoration, except that, side by side with Late-Minoan ornament, 
figures of a horseman and of a hunter of Cretan wild goats are introduced in a 
Geometrical style, recalling that of the Dipylon. We have here the clearest 
evidence yet brought to light of a Sub-Minoan Early Iron Age” parallel to that of 


* "Eg. 'Apy. 1904, p. 22 seqq. For the Muliana tombs see above. 

» A close parallel to these transitional tomb-groups is also supplied by the contents of a built 
tholos tomb found at Erganos, not far from the site of Lyttos, and described by Halbherr (American 
Journ. of Archeology, 1901, p. 271 seqgqg. and pl. vi.). In this case, side by side with the remains of 
crouched skeletons and late stirrup-vases closely resembling the examples described above, was a 
cinerary urn decorated in a style in which Late Minoan elements still preponderate, though there is 
some infusion of the Geometrical. No metal objects were found in this tomb, but it is safe to say 
that the cremated remains belong to the beginning of the Iron Age. For the abundant traces of 
the survival of Minoan (Mycenwan) elements even in the developed Geometrical style of Crete see 
especially Mariani, American Journal of Archeology, 1901, p. 305 seqg.; Orsi, op. cit. 1897, p. 252 segq. ; 
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the Sub-Mycenzan tombs of Salamis, of Assarlik in Caria, and the analogous 
phenomena in Cyprus. 

In the graves explored at Zafer Papoura the lowest limit of the Minoan 
Bronze Age is not reached, and we have no trace of any such transition to a 
Sub-Minoan Iron Age. But the evidences of such a stage elsewhere on the site 


of Knossos are fast accumulating. 


Wide, Nachleben mykentscher Ornamente (Mitth. d. k. deutschen arch. Inst. Athens, 1897, p- 234 
seqq-). Harriet A. Boyd, Excavations at Kavoust in 1900 (American Journal of Archeology, 1901, p. 
146 seqg.). At Knossos itself, as I hope to show on another occasion, this persistence of the older 


elements is very well marked. 
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11.—Tue Royat Tome or Isoprata. 


§ 2. Discovery and Excavation of the Tomb. 


The range of hills on the eastern slope of which the cemetery of Zafér 
Papoura came to light, and of which the Palace hill itself is a southern spar, 
extends northwards for about two miles beyond this point. Its further 
promontory in this direction is surmounted by a narrow flat, locally known as 
‘ota ‘owrara, or, in its fuller Romaic form, eis ta iodémara tod “Ayiov Nixoddov. 
On the northernmost edge of this plateau, overlooking the sea about one and 
a half mile distant, and the walls of Candia, as the crow flies not much further 
away, was a pit from which for the last twenty years the peasant owner of the 
soil had been in the habit of quarrying large worked blocks. The existence of 
this pit and the possibility that some ruined tomb was to be sought here had been 
known to us for some time, but it was only during the campaign of 1904 that we 
were able to extend our investigations on that side. 

Visiting the spot with Dr. Meckenzie, I found in the lower part of the pit 
some well-cut limestone blocks with one face splayed downwards, a characteristic 
feature of buildings constructed on the principle of the Cyclopean or horizontal 
arch. In view of this suggestive discovery recourse was at once had to 
exploratory excavation, which made clear the fact that we had to deal with a 
considerable monument of Minoan date. We were prepared to find a circular 
tomb of the bee-hive class, but it soon became apparent that the principal part 
of the present structure was a large quadrangular chamber. 

Unfortunately it was not only ruined, but the greater part of the upper 
masonry had been carried off for building purposes. Inquiries among the 
peasants elicited the fact that the small church of Hagios Nikolaos on the opposite 
hill to the west had been largely built of materials obtained from this convenient 
quarry, the blocks being cut smaller for the purpose. The owner, it appeared, 
in the course of this clearance work had found a number of skulls and some 
painted pots, which he had taken to his house. House and vases alike, however, 
had been destroyed during the recent revolution, and though this handy quarry 
had helped the owner to rebuild his house the pottery was irrecoverable. It 
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appeared, however, from his description that one at least of the vessels was a 
stirrup-vase. The building itself was supposed by the country people to have 
been a tower (mvpyos). 

Owing to the great masses of fallen blocks that still encumbered the area, and 
the considerable size of the monument, it took sixty men a fortnight’s work to clear 
out the interior of the tomb and its approach. The principal chamber proved to 
measure on the floor level about 8 metres from east to west by 6°50 metres from 
north to south. The north-west corner of the walls was wanting, but the cutting 
in the soft rock showed the original form. The southern section of the east or 
front wall was the best preserved, consisting of nine courses, and rising to a 
height of 3°60 metres. (Fig. 120, Plate XCII. and Plate XCV. a.) 

The front and back walls of the chamber rose perpendicularly, but, as will 
be seen from the cross section given in Plate XCV. a, the two side walls started 
from the floor level with a slight inward slope obtained by means of the splayed 
face of the flat superposed blocks. In the back wall of the chamber was a square 
recess or niche going back 1°23 metre to the face of the rock cutting. Only the 
lower part of this was preserved, but it no doubt resembled in construction two 
other niches of about the same size found in the fore-hall of the tomb. Like 
these, moreover, it seems to have been used for sepulchral purposes in the latest 
Minoan Period, since a skull and two small vessels, one of them according to its 
description a stirrup-vase, were found in the upper part by the peasants who 
removed ifs masonry. 

The floor of the chamber was formed of a white indurated material, in which, 
near the north-east corner, subsequent researches brought out an oblong cutting 
2°80 metres long by 1°27 metres wide. On clearing out this to a depth of about 
a third of a metre, the rough covering slabs of a sepulchral stone cist, recalling 
the “kaselles” of the Palace Magazines, were brought to light. The cist will 
be found further described below, but the rough slabs above it were evidently 
not its original covering. 

The front wall of the chamber showed a blocked archway" constructed on 
the same horizontal system as the side walls of the chamber. This arch led to 
a narrow fore-hall 6°75 metres in length and 1°58 metre broad, built on to the 
main chamber at a slightly oblique angle, on either side of which was a niche 


* At the base of the wall that blocked the entrance, on the inner side, was a kind of miniature 
niche. A similar feature occurred on the inner side of the blocking of the fore-hall.. The object 


of these small niches ix uncertain. They may have contained food offerings. 
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resembling in plan that at the back of the main chamber. The recesses in this 


case, however, were completely preserved, showing a horizontally arched vaulting 


Fig. 121. View of the dromvs looking west, towards the entrance of the fore-hall. 


above with a flat lintel. (See Plates XCVI. XCVII.) They were, moreover, 
blocked by a rough walling. Two courses above the top lines of these niches the 
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side walls of the fore-hall itself sloped inwards in the same manner as the arched 
doorway communicating with the principal chamber. As many as fourteen courses 
were preserved in position in this part. 

This arched fore-hall had been blocked by a thick walling at its eastern end, 
beyond which was a spacious passage-way or dromos 24 metres in length, cut out 
of the soft rock. (Fig. 121.) This passage, the sides of which were nearly 
perpendicular, was throughout the greater part of its length 2 metres wide, but 
narrowed near its entrance in a gradual curve. Immediately outside the blocked 
arch of the fore-hall the floor level of the dromos was about 5 metres below the 
level of the surface of the rock. Throughout its course, however, there was a 
gradual rise, considerably accentuated near its entrance, which corresponded in 
level with the rock surface at this point. 

From the considerable size of the monument as compared with the tombs 
discovered in the neighbouring cemetery, its commanding position and the import- 
ance of some of the objects found within it, it may fairly be regarded as a Royal 
Tomb. 

For the details of this imposing monument | must refer to the careful plans 
and elevations prepared by Mr. Theodore Fyfe (Plates XCIIL-XCVIL.), who has 
also supplied a note on the construction, and on the manner in which the vaulting 
of the principal chamber was probably completed. (See fig. 145.) 

From the analogy of the best examples of rock-cut chamber-tombs, such 
as those of Zafer Papoura, the rule will be found to hold good that the height 
of the chamber approximates to one of its inner lengths." In the same way 
the imner diameter and height of the great fho/ox chambers of mainland Greece 
will be also found roughly to correspond. In the case of the present chamber, 
however, the very gradual inner slope of the lowest section of the two sides, if 
continued, would indicate an altogether disproportionate height. There is there- 
fore good warrant for supposing that this inward slope must have imereased as the 
walls ascended. In his restored section Mr. Fyfe has assumed an extension of the 
existing curve in geometrical progression which brings the apex of the vault to a 
height of about 8 metres, approximately answering to the length of its sides. 


The pit in which the principal chamber lay was 10°25 metres from east 


* To take some instances almost at random, Grave No. 72 has a north to south length of 
1:20 metre and height 1:30 metre: No. SL. east to west, 1°40 metre. height 1:30 metre; No. 93 
4 to south, 2 metres, height 2 metres ; 


east to west, 165 metre, height 150 metre: No. 13. nort! 


No. 56, north to south, 150 metre. height 1°50 metre. 
tk 2 
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to west by 7°30 metres from north to south, with more or less upright sides, 
descending to a mean depth of 6 metres, or about 20 feet. Of this depth the 
superficial earth represented only about half a metre, the remaining 5°50 metres 
being cut out of the solid rock. Assuming that the level of the rock surface 
has not appreciably altered, it thus appears that about 3 metres of the ridge of 
masonry forming the summit of the sepulchral chamber would have stood out 
above this level. If, as is probable, this in turn was covered with earth, the site 
of the tomb must have been marked by a considerable mound, itself perhaps 
crowned by some conspicuous stela or monument. 

The previous disturbance within the area of the tomb and the great mass of 
débris made it impossible to obtain any exact idea of the original arrangement or 
stratification of the objects found there. It may, however, be noted that the few 
Geometrical sherds brought to light, which possibly indicate a certain continuity 
in sepulchral tradition, occurred rather in the upper levels, and that the only 
relics actually found on the floor of the principal chamber belonged to a good 
Palace Period. Scattered about in intermediate positions were numerous 
fragments of vases, many of them quite rough and unpainted, belonging to 
the latest Minoan Period. With these were scattered human bones and some 
forty skulls, in a more or less crushed condition. It was observable, however, 
that the skulls were more en evidence than the bones, and they may have been set 
apart from them. In this case the tomb as used during the latest Minoan Age, 
would have been an ossuary. 

Not only the fore-hall but the two arched recesses on either side of it were 
found largely filled with débris similar to that of the main chamber. Some 
narrow blocks in position near the top of the niches showed that they had been 
originally walled up, but the walling had been broken in and the interior choked 
with this jumbled material. Fallen blocks and rubble, with here and there bones 
and skulls lying in no connexion with one another, and pottery, mostly in a 
fragmentary state, filled two-thirds of the recesses. Above this was an infiltrated 
clay deposit, formed by water, about half a metre thick in places, and then a 
short vacant interval. In the north recess were found two skulls, a thigh bone, 
and fragments of very late Minoan pottery, exhibiting decadent octopus designs, 
and including parts of a plain pedestalled cup of the champagne-glass type 
(cf. fig. 118, 66h above). In that on the south side of fore-hall were three skulls, 
the uppermost of these more nearly in connexion with a group of bones than had 
heen the case elsewhere. Beside it, moreover, was a perfect stirrup-vase, with 


a painted octopus design of a very late character. The exceptional preservation 
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of these remains was no doubt due to the fact that they rested on the top of the 
débris and were only covered by the deposit of infiltrated clay. 

The stirrup-vase in question (fig. 122) presents a late decorative development 
of the octopus, of special chronological significance. 
The style and details of this design in fact altogether 
correspond to that of a vase of the same form found 
in the Cymbal-player’s Tomb (B) at Muliana in Kast 
Crete belonging to the very close of the Minoan 
Bronze Age, and exhibiting details which recur on 
vessels, one with cremated remains, from an inter- 
ment in the fellow tomb at the same locality belonging 
to the earliest Iron Age. The stirrup-vase from this 


niche must be referred therefore to the very close of 


the period above described as Late-Minoan III. of 
character from the south niche of the 
fore-hall. Height: 16°5 centimetres 


of the other vessels of which fragments were found in 
the opposite recess and in the inner chamber belong 
to a somewhat earlier class, more nearly approaching the types found in the Zafer 
Papoura Cemetery. Taken as a whole, however. the pottery with which the 
confused mass of later interments found in the Royal Tomb was associated must 
all be referred to the same general period, and to a time when the Palace itself 
was in a rumous and only partially occupied condition, 

The first important finds belonging to earlier interments were made above the 
east end of the fore-hall. Here, at a depth of about 3 metres from the surface, 
came to light the greater part of a magnificent black porphyry bowl (fig. 123, 8. 1 
in Plate XCVIII. and fig. 124), the remaining fragments of which were subsequently 
discovered at a somewhat lower level." Near this came out a broken alabaster bow! 
(fig. 125, S. 11) with the greater part of another (fig. 125, 8. 13), and some beads 
of lupis lazuli, together with a frog and an ape of the same material perforated for 
suspension (figs. 13lua, 132). Scattered about in the neighbourhood of these, more- 
over, were a number of clay sealings, impressed by the same fine signet representing 
a bull (fig. 138). About 4 metres down near the doorway of the principal chamber 
was found a hooked pin of twisted gold (fig. 129), probably a hair pin. Although 
some of these relics had worked down to a somewhat lower level, the general lie of 
these finds was found to correspond with an old surface, formed of a watery 


deposit, and sloping down from the top of the ruined cross-wall at the opening 


* Only one small fragment is wanting. 
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of the dromos to the somewhat lower ridge of that blocking the doorway of the 
principal chamber. It is evident therefore that at the time when these objects 
were extracted by plunderers from the inner chamber the fore-hall was already 
largely choked by deposit, and the upper part of the cross-walls had already 
been broken away by earlier violators of the tomb. Probably both earlier and 
later robbers were in search of precious metals, and the stone objects had not 
been sufficiently prized for removal, though the porphyry bowl was barbarously 
broken up. 

The great mass of finds, belonging apparently to two earlier interments, 
occurred on or near the floor of the principal chamber over an area extending 


from its centre towards the south wall. The lower part of a vase of Late Palace 


Fig. 124. Porphyry bowl from the Royal Tomb 


style (fig. 144), the other fragments of which were collected near, was here found 
resting on the floor, perhaps in its original position, and near it important parts 
of three other fine vases in the same style (figs. l4la, Plate C.; 142a, Plate CI. ; 
and 143), of which other pieces had been found scattered among the débris at 
upper levels. Within the area indicated were also found the two stone lamps shown 
in figs. 126 and 127, and Plate XCVIIL, fig. 123, 8. 15, 16, the cylindrical lime- 
stone vessel (fig. 123, 8. 14), and practically the whole group of alabaster vases 
illustrated in fig. 125, Plate XCIX., with the exception of the two bowls. Some 
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of these were more or less intact and actually in position, others tumbled over, 
while others again were only to be reconstructed from scattered fragments. 

Near the centre of this area lay an exceptionally large bronze mirror plate 
(fig. 123), with traces of its ivory handle. By it was a crystal bead of exceptional 
size (fig. 134). ‘Two whorls or button-like beads of the same material (figs. 135, 
136) were found in the vicinity, and nearer the entrance a long oval bead of 
yellow translucent steatite. Close to the above group was a small crystal pommel 
(fig. 153) apparently belonging to a dagger with a cross perforation for a metal 
pin. Somewhat nearer the edge of the sepulchral pit were found the remains of 
two silver goblets. Of one of these only a part of the side and the attachment of 
the handle were preserved (fig. 139), but sufficient remains of the other existed in 
a crushed condition to make possible a complete restoration of its shape (fig. 140). 

Near the blocked entrance of the great chamber were the crushed remains of 
a tripod hearth of hard plaster resembling on a somewhat larger scale the tripod 
hearth found in the large Chamber-Tomb No. 14, of the Zafer Papoura Cemetery. 
(See above, fig. 33.) By it were found some of the charcoal embers originally 
placed on it, actually transported thither, it may be, in this case from the hearth 
of a Palace hall. We have here an interesting example of the same sepulchral 
rite by which warmth was supplied to the dead, of which humbler illustrations 
are seen in the clay chafing pans found in other Minoan graves. Judging from 
the fragmentary remains of the portable hearths brought to light, its height was 
about 25 centimetres, which, if we follow the proportions of the better preserved 
hearth of Zafer Papoura, would give a diameter of about three-quarters of a 
metre. 

On carefully exploring the cement floor of the chamber a series of elongated 
cuttings appeared along its western area, and the possibility naturally suggested 
itself that these were the openings of grave-pits. On clearing these out, however, 
they all proved to be shallow, and it became evident that they were the work of 
plunderers in methodical search for sepulchral cists, or other deposits of precious 
objects. It was only on approaching the north-east corner of the tomb that a 
more finely cut opening in the plaster appeared which did actually lead to the 
cist grave briefly referred to above. 

Except that the lower part of the grave was composed of masonry instead of 
being simply cut out of the soft rock, the general principle observed was that of 


the shaft-graves of Zafer Papoura. Here as there the prelimimary pit, in this 
| 


case only 70 centimetres deep, led to a narrower cell, with ledges round on 


which to rest its covering slab. (See sections, Plates XCV.-XCVIIL.) The grave 
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ran from east to west, like the major axis of the chamber. The covering slabs 
when brought to light proved to be a row of rough irregular blocks not by 
any means comparable to the slabs of the better class of shaft-graves at Zafer 
Papoura. This in itself was a discouraging feature, and it was considerably 
heightened by the fact that at the east end, near the entrance to the chamber, 
a block was wanting, and a piece of the end masonry of the cist had fallen in. 
On the removal of these rough slabs the cist itself was brought to light, solidly 
constructed of limestone blocks, the inside surface of which showed traces of 
a stucco facing. The cell within was 2°35 metres long by 72 centimetres in 
width, and proved to be 1°12 metres deep, the bottom being formed by the 
soft virgin rock. ‘The upper part was filled with a clayey stratified deposit, the 
infiltration of which into the grave was due to winter rains. This deposit con- 
tained no remains, but at the east end of the grave, where a covering slab was 
missing, fragments of painted pottery belonging to the group of finds on the floor 
of the chamber had found their way. Beneath the clay deposit there came to 
light two fallen blocks, a clear sign of former disturbance, and the whole grave 
proved to be filled with mere débris. Near the bottom, however, some small 
vestige of its former contents was discovered, in the shape of fifteen lapis lazuli 
heads like those found above the fore-hall, and another ape pendant of the same 
material. Part of a human leg bone was also brought out. 

The fact that the niches of the fore-hall and principal chamber had been 
re-used for interment in very late Minoan times makes it probable that the cist 
itself may also have been used for a secondary interment during this period. This 
would account for the rough covering slabs, answering to sepulchral usage, but 
evidently not belonging to the orginal grave, that had been placed over it. No 
doubt the Royal Tomb itself had already been long since plundered. 

Next came the still later plunderers, who left their traces in the discarded 
relics found in the upper layer of the fore-hall. These intruders evidently 
removed the covering slab at the east end of the cist and a block of the actual 
masonry, and would have begun their operations by throwing out the secondary 
interment. Grubbing down below this they seem to have found a few objects 
belonging to the original burial which earlier plunderers had left, including the 
howls of porphyry and alabaster. From the way in which the porphyry bow! was 
smashed up, it does not seem that those who extracted these objects, at the 
cost of much labour and probable risk, were gratified with the results of their 
undertaking. 

That the silver goblets of which the remains were found near the edge of 
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the grave, and some of the other smaller objects that were brought to light on or 
near the floor of the chamber, had been originally contained in the sepulchral cist 
is probable enough. On the other hand it is clear that the larger vessels found 
outside, such as the great painted jars in the Late Palace style, could never 
have been placed in the cist itself. We have here therefore indications of an 
arrangement analogous to that found in Tomb No. 36 of the cemetery, in which 
the bronze vessels and other objects were placed above the covering slabs, while 
the gold-mounted sword and jewelry lay below, beside, or on the body. The 
large chamber-tomb No. 14 also presents obvious points of comparison. Not only 
did it contain a similar portable hearth, but there seems to have been in this case 
a double disposition of the peculinm of the dead recalling that of the Royal Tomb. 
There are reasons for supposing that the personal ornaments and other precious 
objects which had all been abstracted were originally contained either in the 
small sepulchral cist visible in the floor or in a portable funereal chest. The 
household utensils, however, which though in this case of bronze, had been left 
untouched, stood beside the hearth on the floor of the chamber. 

Of the wealth in jewelry and other objects of precious metals once contained 
by the Royal Tomb we have little more than an indication in the gold hairpin, 
silver vases, and lapis lazuli beads and pendants. It is evident that on more than 
one occasion it was thoroughly ransacked for such objects, and even the bronze 
vessels, which may be supposed to have outnumbered those of painted clay, had 
disappeared from the floor of the funereal chamber. It is on the whole surprising 
that it should have been possible to obtain a record of so much, though the final 
results wer2 only obtained by the careful piecing together of fragments dis- 
tributed throughout the whole of the vast mass of débris extracted from the tomb, 
and the further sifting of the surface earth of a large part of the neighbouring 
field for fragments thrown out in the course of the previous quarrying. The 
porphyry bowl in particular, though unquestionably of Minoan workmanship, 
is worthy both in fabric and material to be set beside the most exquisite vases 
in hard stone found in the tombs of early Egyptian kings. The fine series of 
alabaster vases includes many imported Egyptian vessels, and the painted vases 


afford new and splendid illustrations of the Palace style of Knossos. 
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y Karlier Class of Objects found in the Royal Tomb. 


S 


|. Bowl of deep green and black porphyry with white crystals. Diameter 38 centimetres, 


height 13 centimetres. Fig.124. The underside is seen on fig. 123, 8.1 (Plate XCVIII.). 


On either side of the most prominent part of the exterior border are two small vertical 
perforations, perhaps originally intended for purposes of suspension, which had been care- 
fully filled up, apparently with similar porphyry. Only one small fragment of this bow] 
from the rim) is wanting. 


The shape of this vase does not seem to answer to any Egyptian type. At the same time 
it might easily be a derivative form descended from certain types of bowls of diorite and other 
materials belonging to the Early Empire, examples of which occurred at El Kab. The 


recurved rim and carinated contour is also characteristic of this Egyptian group. Moreover, 


a similar dark green porphyry was also in use in Egypt as a material for vases during 
the early dynastic period. Rough blocks of green porphyry answering to the material of 
the present bowl were found in the Palace at Knossos; many of these worked into a later 


wall in the Domestic Quarter. The porphyry itself seems to be the lapis Lacedwemonius, 


and to have been imported into Minoan Crete for various purposes from the quarries of 


Mount Taygetus. In Late-Minoan times it was a common material of gems. (See Fig. 124.) 


2. One-handled Egyptian vase of coarse alabaster. Height 25°3 centimetres, diameter 


l4 centimetres. (Fig. 125, 8.2, Plate XCIX.) The exterior of the handle shows perpen- 
dicular and horizontal grooves, and is prolonged in a grooved collar round the neck of 
the vase. This vase, 
unquestionably an imported vessel, belongs to a very common Egyptian class. The present 
specimen greatly resembles one from an early Eighteenth Dynasty tomb group at Abydos," 
Another, of more expanded contour, but with the same 


A part of the rim was wanting, and has been restored in plaster. 


now in the Ashmolean Museum. 
characteristic handle and collar, was found in a tomb of the Lower Town at Mycenae” 
which contained a fine painted amphora of the Knossian Palace style and two stone 
lamps,° also of Cretan fabric and material and exactly resembling those from the present 


tomb to be described below. This common Egyptian type recalls, in its globular body 


* A.C. Mace, Ei Amrah and Abydos, plate 1., Tomb D, 11. An interesting vase in the form of a 


hedgchog was found in the same grave. 

» See Bosanquet, J. H. 8S. xxiv. (1904), p. 325, where various similar vases are cited. Nothing 
exactly answering to this very characteristic Egyptian type occurs among those illustrated in Vou 
Rissing’s Catalogu: of the Gizeh Stone Vases. 

© Op. cit. plate xiv. a,b. These were of grey steatite. 
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and upright neck surrounded with a collar, certain “ bucchero”” vases, apparently of 


Syrian fabric, very frequent in Eighteenth Dynasty tomb groups." 


3. Egyptian vase of banded alabaster with a bulging contour. Height 18°5 centimetres, 
diameter 16 centimetres. (Fig. 125, 8.3, Plate XCIX.). Baggy alabaster vases, such as 
this and the three succeeding examples (Nos. 4, 5, and 6) are common in Twelfth 
Dynasty deposits. They begin indeed still earlier, since a very similar alabaster vessel 
was found by Professor Petrie in a Sixth Dynasty tomb at Dendera.” It is interesting 
to observe that this baggy type of Egyptian alabastron became the prototype of a series 
of painted clay vessels that characterise the very beginning of the Late Minoan ceramic 
style. Several of these were found by Miss Boyd at Gournia on floors of the First Late 
Minoan Period, and the wavy bands of the alabaster are in many cases reproduced in the 
painted decoration. From the frequency of these clay imitations at this time we must 
infer that the alabaster prototypes were largely imported into Crete about the time which 
corresponds with the date of the great remodelling of the Palace at Knossos, During the 
next period (Late Minoan II.) which immediately preceded the destruction of the Palace 


this ceramic type is no longer found, 


+. Egyptian vase of banded alabaster of small dimensions (height LOS centimetres, 
diameter 95 centimetres), but otherwise closely resembling in its baggy contour No. 3 


above. (Fig. 125, 8.4, Plate XCIX.) 


5. Egyptian vase of banded alabaster; one side imperfect. Height 7°8 centimetres, 
diameter 8*2 centimetres. (Fig. 125, 8.5, Plate XCIX.). This small vessel resembles the 
above except that the transition from the base to the sides is somewhat more abrupt. A 
very similar vase was found in a tomb at Abydos belonging to the early part of thi 


Kighteenth Dynasty.° 


i. Egyptian vase of banded alabaster of a more squat form than the preceding, but 
otherwise resembling them. Height 5°4 centimetres, diameter 8°5 centimetres. Parts of 
the rim and of one side are wanting, and have been completed in plaster. (Fig. 125, 8.4, 


Plate XCIX.) 


a 


See for instance J. Garstang, H/] Arabah. plates xvii, xviii, The type is also frequent in Cypro- 
Mycenwan tombs (Myres, J. H. 8S. xvii. p. 150, Cyprus Museum Catalogue, p. 37, and Murray 
Excavations in Cyprus, figs. 62, 66, 68,70). The term “ base-ring ware” applied to this class i» 
unsatisfactory, as these vessels rarely show anything at their base that can be called a ring. A 


more distinctive feature is the raised ring or collar round the neck in connection with the handle 


It seems to represent the original noose of a thong handle round a neck of hard material. 


» Dendera, plate xxi. 1 b; Von Bissing, Vat. Gén. ; Steingefisse, plate xxi. No. 18619. 


Tomb 4 15. The group of objects from this tomb is n the Ashmolean Museum. 
4142 
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A close parallel to this vase is again afforded by an alabastron from an early Eighteenth 


Dynasty tomb at Abydos." 


7. Small bowl of finely translucent alabaster. Restored from remaining portion of one 
side, including handle. (Fig. 125, 8.7, Plate XCIX.) Original diameter, 7-5 centimetres. 
Jt had two semi-cylindrical ledge handles without perforation. An allied form of stone 
vase, with a flat rim on top, is of great antiquity in Egypt, going back to the pre-Dynastic 
period, In these vases, moreover, as in the present example, the ledge handles, though 
generally perforated for suspension, are not infrequently left solid. The flat rimmed form 
is common throughout the Early Empire, and supplies the prototype of a long series of 
Minoan stone vases.” Sometimes the flat rim was made in a separate piece,° and it is 
possible therefore that this was the case with the present vase. As, however, Egyptian 
ledge-handled vases with separate rims do not seem to be known after the period of the 
Karly Empire,’ it is possible that the present vase is of Cretan fabric, representing a survival 
of a much earlier Egyptian tradition." Stone bowls of plain bird’s-nest form, with rounded 


shoulders and showing neither rim nor ledges, are common among Cretan remains, going 


down to the late Minoan Period. 


8. Egyptian vase of banded alabaster, with short foot, globular body, and cylindrical 
neck. Height 97 centimetres, diameter 8 centimetres. Parts of the rim are wanting. 
(Fig. 125, 8.8, Plate XCIX.) This is a very typical Egyptian form,‘ specially common in 
the time of the Kighteenth Dynasty. An imported vase of this type was found in a 


Mycenzan tomb at Enkomi.® 


9. Egyptian vase of alabaster, with wavy grain. The rim was wanting and has been 
restored. Original height 11°4 centimetres. (Fig. 125, 8.9, Plate XCIX.) The type in 


Professor Petrie’s opinion belongs to the Eighteenth Dynasty. 


10. Egyptian vase of banded alabaster, mouth wanting. Original height 9°38 centimetres. 


(Fig. 125, 8.10, Plate XCIX.) This is also an Eighteenth Dynasty type. 


Tomb E, 288. The group of objects belonging to this is also in the Ashmolean Museum. 

» See my account of the Hagios Onuphrios Deposit in Cretan Pictographs, etc. (Quaritch, 1895), 
1s, figs. 111, 112, where a Fourth Dynasty vase of this type is compared with one from near Olous 
(Elunda), Crete. 

© Ledge-handled stone vases, with a separate rim, already occur in the pre-Dynastic period, as 
at Nagada. 

4 A Fourth Dynasty example of this from El Kab is in the Ashmolean Museum. 

* It is by no means certain that the present bow! had any detached rim. 

‘ Compare F. von Bissing, Steingefdsse (Cat. Général des Ant. Eqyptiennes an Musée de Caire), 
18355 and L&356. 

® Murray, Excavations in Cyprus, p. 25, fig. 41 (No. 1815). 
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11. Bow! of handed alabaster. Diameter 20°4 centimetres, height 8&4 centimetres. 
Fig. 125, S.11, Plate XCIX.) It has a flat base, with a round opening about 4 centi- 
metres in diameter, and there is a round perforation half-way down the side. There seems 


to be no parallel to this type. 


12. T'wo-handled spouted vase of veined and banded alabaster. Height 18°30 centi- 
metres, diameter 20 centimetres. (Fig. 125, 8.12, Plate XCIX.) This vase answers in 
shape to a very representative Minoan class, As in the case of the clay vessels of this type, 
the spout does not fully open into the body of the vase, but is applied, as it were, to the 
wall of the vessel, a round hole through this supplying the means of communication, 

Clay vases of this type are known in Crete by the close of the Early Minoan Age 
ef. Miss E. H. Hall, Early Painted Pottery from Gournia, Crete, 5, 6) and are rife 
throughout the Middle-Minoan Period. They are still not infrequent in the immediately 
succeeding Age (Late-Minoan I[.). In the later remains of the Knossian Palace, however, 
characterised by the fine Palace Style of painted ware, they are no longer found. 
Neither did a single example occur in the cemetery of Zafer Papoura. Middle Minoan 
specimens are known in stone, and a spout and part of the rim of a vase of this type of 
banded alabaster were found in a deposit belonging to the very beginning of this period, 
below the later Palace floor in the region of the Pillar Rooms. 

The curious spout of these vases with, as in this case, its relatively smal] round hole 
communicating with the interior, suggests an interesting comparison with a class of Egyptian 
vases of copper and alabaster belonging to the early Dynasties. The Egyptian form is 
handleless, but otherwise the parallelism is so close, that in the presence of other similar 
borrowings, it is fairly safe to conclude that the type is of early Egyptian derivation, the 
handles being added in conformity with Cretan taste. Of the alternative Egyptian types 
the copper form seems to be the original, the on-set of the spout being more easily reconcile- 
able with metal than with stone technique. Fourth Dynasty examples of this type in 
copper and alabaster from El Kab and Mahasna are in the Ashmolean Collection. 

In the case of one of these (of alabaster) and of another (of copper) in the Gizeh 
Museum from Mahasna," the spout is divided into two by a partition along the centre, each 
division having a separate hole. Among the Middle Minoan clay vases from Gournia of 
the same form as the alabaster vessel from the Royal Tomb are some showing a double 
spout, a strong corroboration of the view expressed above that they should be regarded as 


derivatives of the proto-dynastic Egyptian type. 


13. Bowl of banded alabaster with small flattening at base. Diameter | centimetres, 


height 10°4 centimetres. Fig. 125, 8.13, Plate XCIX 


14. Spouted cylindrical vessel of veined limestone, with two horizontal handles having 


vertical openings. Height 19 centimetres, diameter 2! centimetres. This vase is some- 


* Von Bissing, Metalgefisse, ete. 5456 
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what coarsely execated and the interior irregularly hollowed out, so that the walls in places 


are very thin. (Fig. 123, 8.14, Plate XCVIII.) 


15. Lamp of purple gypsum with raised coils resembling shells on its two sides. 


Fig. 126 and tig. 123, 5.15, Plate XCVIII.) Height 92 centimetres, diameter of upper part 


Fig. 126. Lamp of purple gypsum. 


20 centimetres, ‘This lamp is of a type and material very characteristic of the late Palace 
remains. A lamp with similar decoration in grey Cretan steatite was found in a chamber- 


tomb at Mycenae, together with remains of two fine amphorae of the Palace Style.* 


Fig. 127. Lamp of purple gypsam. 


16. Lamp of purple gypsum, similar to the above, but somewhat smaller. Height 
#3 centimetres, diameter of the upper part 16°5 centimetres. (Fig. 127, and fig. 123, 8.16, 
Plate XCVIIL) 

17-20. Steatite lids with button handles. (See base of fig. 123, Plate XCVIII.) Lids 


* Sce Bosanquet, J. H. S. xxiv. 1904, p. 322 segq. and plate xiva. 
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of this class, as was pointed out in my account of the Hagios Onuphrios Deposit," are 
practically identical with Twelfth Dynasty Egyptian examples. They are found associated 
with Cretan remains of the Middle Minoan Period. 

21. Fragment of a small diorite bowl. Original diameter 11 centimetres and height 
5 centimetres, The contour of this vessel, as far as it ix preserved, and the characteristic 
moulding of the rim, resemble those of vases of serpentine alabaster and other materials 
from Fourth Dynasty tombs at El Kab,’ 
now in the Ashmolean Museum. In the 
restored drawing (fig. 128), which is due 
to the kindness of Mr. C. F. Bell, the vase 
is shown with a flat bottom like that of the 
Egyptian example. Both the form and 


material of this bowl make it probable that 


we have here a part of an Egyptian vessel 
of early Dynastic fabric. Other examples , 
ig. 128. bowl: restored from a fragment 

of Old Empire Egyptian fabrics or their 
exact reproductions by Cretan artificers have been found on the Palace site of Knossos, 
and had apparently been preserved in the earlier building. Among them is a flat bowl 
of diorite, another of liparite, and a higher and thicker bow! of syenite.* 

23. Small fragments of serpentine vases, 

24. Hooked pin of spirally twisted gold. Length 11°5 centimetres. (Fig. 129.) It is 
somewhat pointed at the end and may have served as a hairpin. Bronze pins of similar 


type have been found on other Cretan sites." 


Fig. 129. Hooked pin of twisted gold 


5. Necklace of beads of lapis lazuli. The shapes are sufficiently shown in fig. 150. 
The arrangement, however, there given is conjectural. The section of the square type of 
the elongated beads approaches that of certain paste beads found ina chamber-tomb at 


Phaestos.¢. The lapis lazuli exampies of the present necklace are, however, more elegant 


* In Cretan Pictographs, etc Quaritch, 1895, p 117 seqq 
Quibell, El Kab, plate x. pp 17, 30 
A. J. E.. Report : Knossos. B. 8S. A. viii. p. 12] seqqg. and ix. p 
4 Eg. Augo, Gournia, Zakro, and Palaikastro. See H. R. Hastings (American Journal of 


rchxology, ix. 279), who also regards them as hair-pins. 


e Savignoni, Necropoli di Phaest 141, fig LOO c 


te 
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in contour and obviously the work of an earlier period. The pendant beads with a quatre- 
foil section are also highly artistic. None of the more elaborate forms of bead here repre- 
sented is known in Egypt, and there can be no doubt that the necklace is of Cretan fabric, 


and probably belongs to the earlier part of the Late-Minoan Age. 


© ©, 


Fig. 130, Necklace of beads of lapis lazuli. (4.) com 


26, Pendant of lapis lazuli in the form of a monkey, with a vertical and two side 
perforations. Height 1-9 centimetres (fig. 131, a). The animal is in a squatting position 


raising his hands to his ears, and the tail is seen running up his back. The object 


b 
Fig. 131. Lapis lazuli pendants in form of long-tailed monkeys. (}.) 
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naturally suggests Egyptian parallels, the cercopithecus or long-tailed monkey being a 
favourite ornament of Egyptian necklaces (cf. Wilkinson, Ancient Egyptians, 1878 edition, 
iii. 269). From its association with the beads described above and the identity of theg 
material there can be little doubt that this ornament, together with the figures of another 
monkey and a frog described below, must be regarded rather as Cretan imitations of 
Egyptian pendants of the same kind than as imported objects of Egyptian fabric. 


27. Pendant of lapis lazuli, also representing a long-tailed monkey. Height 1-9 centi- 


metres (fig. 131, 4). The monkey in this case is seated on a square base with his forearms 


resting on the knees while the tail curls round by his right foot. 


Fig. 132. Lapis lazuli pendant in form 
of a frog. ; ) 


(+-) Fig. 134. Large erystal bead. (4) 


Fig. 133. Crystal pommel of a dagger 


28. Bead or pendant in form of a frog perforated through the sides. A part of the 
Length 1°8 centimetres (fig. 132.) The frog is 


hind quarters is broken off on one side. 
It seems to have been an emblem of Ptah (cf. 


also common as an Egyptian orn ment. 
Wilkinson, op. cit. ii. 15 and 340). 

29. Crystal pommel, probably of a dagger, with side perforation for the bronze pin of 
the handle. (Fig. 133.) 

30. Large crystal bead. (Fig. 134.) 
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31, 32. Crystal whorls. (Figs. 135, 136.) 


33. Large oval bead of pale lemon-coloured translucent 
Original length 42 centimetres. 


steatite. 


One end broken. 


Figs. 135, 136 


Crystal whorls. (+.) 

34. Uncertain alabaster object. (Fig. 137.) Length 48 centimetres. Both faces 
hollowed out in the shape of a pointed oval g 
same form. 


are 
radually narrowing to a small slot of the 


aoore 


Hor: zontal section 
a 
Fig. 137. Uncertain object of alabaster 
oe. 


Clay sealing, of which about 12 examples (some fragmentary) were found. 
back is pinched in so that it shows a triangular section. 


The 


The major axis of these sealings 


- 


C 


Fig. 138, 


Clay sealing, 


showing ball on architectural base 


(Enlarged two diameters.) 


does not, as in some cases, show any sign of a string having run through it. The 


face is 
impressed with a lentoid intaglio (diameter c. 15 centimetre) representing a bull 


in the 
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act of rising from a couchant position, with his head turned backwards. The animal 
appears above what is evidently intended to be an architectural base. It shows two 
horizontal lines above and below a frieze decorated with nine connected spiral coils, of 
which seven appear in the present impression. The engraving of the whole design is in 
the finest style of the Later Palace. The connected coils recall those of the two stone 
lamps. (Fig. 138.) 

36. Large bronze mirror, 22 centimetres in diameter, with fragmentary remains of its 
ivory handle attaching to it. This mirror is much larger than any of those from the 
cemetery of Zafer Papoura. (See fig. 123, Plate XCVIII. 


= 


Fig. 139. Silver cup (restored). (+.) 
37. Silver cup with pedestal and a single handle. A part of the handle, which was 
fixed by three rivets, was wanting, and the cup, of which fig. 139 gives a restored drawing, 
was much crushed. The remains are in a highly oxydised condition, but some traces of 
decoration seem to be visible at the base. 

38. Parts of the handle and rim of a silver cup of about the same size as the preceding 
and apparently of a somewhat similar form. (Fig. 140.) The handle was secured by 
three rivets. Its exterior attachment below terminates in an outline recalling that of the 
reduplicated edges of many of the double axes of Minoan cult. 
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39. Tripod hearth of hard plaster with white facing. 


40. Large painted “amphora” with three handles, showing decorative designs of the 


\\ 
\\ 
‘ 
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Fig. 140. Handle and part of rim of silver cup. 
latest Palace Period (Late-Minoan II.). (Fig. l4la, Plate C.) Height 67°5 centimetres, 
diameter 49°5 centimetres. On one side is an octopus of a somewhat symmetrical decorative 


character with conventional rockwork. On the other side are seen conventional sprays 


Fig. 1414. Part of the back of a painted “ amphora.”’ 


and coils with stellate and other flowers. (Fig. 141.) Round the neck is a foliate band. 
The vase was put together from scattered fragments, and several parts are missing, but 
enough remains to reconstitute most of the design. 
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LARGE PAINTED “AMPHORA” (fig. 41a) WITH OCTOPUS AND FLORAL DESIGNS 
FROM THE ROYAL TOMB AT ISOPATA. 


Published by the Society of Antiquaries uf London, 1906. 
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WITH CONVENTIONALIZED PLANT DESIGNS. 


“ AMPHORA."” (tig. 1422) 


LARGE PAINTED 
FROM THE ROYAL TOMB AT ISOPATA. 


Pablixhed by the Society of Antiquaries of London, 190 
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41. Large painted ‘‘ amphora ” with three handles of the same shape as the above. Height 
63°5 centimetres, diameter 42 centimetres. Thia magnificent vase, like the other, was put 
together from scattered pieces, but a zone round the centre of the body was almost entirely 
wanting. Happily, however, enough remained to complete the design with certainty, and 
fig. 142, Plate CL., from a drawing by the Danish artist, Mr. Halvor Bagge, gives a complete 
restoration of the vase. Immediately below the collar is a double band of foliage, with a 
series of reduplicated edgings below directly suggested by chased metal work, such as that 
of the bronze bow] from the Palace hoard shown in fig. 116 above. The conventionalised 
plant ornament that surrounds the body displays a stately and quasi-architectonic style 
very characteristic of the mature art of the Later Palace. 

The flat upper rim of this vessel is decorated with what may be termed the wave-and- 


star pattern very frequent on the Knossian Palace frescoes." (Fig. 142h.) 


Fig. 142+. Rim of painted “ amphora.”’ 


A variant of the same design, in which the stars are superimposed, as the waves recur 
in the painted decoration of the hearth in the Megaron of the Palace at Mycenae. The 
same pattern is also found in ivory reliefs of the period as the decoration of the wings of 


griffins and sphinxes. 


42. Painted “amphora” with three handles, similar to the above. Height 48 centimetres, 
diameter 37 centimetres. (Fig. 143.) The upper part of this is fairly complete, bat parts of 
the base are wanting. Round the neck is a single foliate band. The band of ornament 


that runs round the shoulders of the vase varies on the two sides, both halves, however, show 


spiraliform designs, probably derived from metal work. The double lines of connected 
spirals in particular recall the decoration of a gold cenochoé and cup from the Acropolis 
graves of Mycenae. The other pattern seems to be a derivative form of the simpler 


® See Fyfe, “ Painted Plaster Decoration at Knossos": Journ. R. L. B. A. x. 127, where it is 


referred to as “tooth ornament.” 
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spiraliform motive on the gold breast plate from Schliemann’s First Grave. (Mycenae, 


301, fig. 454.) The field below this zone is divided into three parts by foliate sprays 


Fig. 143. Painted “ amphora ” with spiral patterns. 


descending vertically beneath the handles. The three spaces thus divided off show an 


uniform decoration of very crude conventional sprays, which were evidently very hastily 


© 
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finished by the painter of the vase. These have a d stinctly decadent aspect, but the 
foliate sprays and metal-work patterns of the rest of the decoration take us well back 


within the limit of the Palace Period. 


4 


Fig. 144. Painted “amphora” with architectural motives. 


13. Painted “amphora” with three handles, similar in form to the others. Height 50°3 


, 


centimetres, diameter 34 centimetres. (Fig. 144). The greater part of this vessel could be 
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put together. ‘The shoulders of the vase are surrounded by scrolls and a foliate band, and 
similar foliate bands descending from beneath the handles to the base divide the whole 
body into three parts. 

The lower spaces are decorated with plain curving sprays, but the upper part of the 
body is occupied with two zones of a remarkably architectonic character divided from one 


another horizontally by a checkered band, which recalls the black and white representations 


of masonry on the “ miniature frescoes” of the Knossian Palace.*| From this again vertical 
bands of the same checker work, -rising like piers from the imitation masonry below, 
traverse the upper of the two zones in question, while others descend across the lower 
zone. Nor does the architectural parallel end here. The imitation masonry is associated 
in both zones with figures in the form of two half-ovals with an upright division in the 
centre, These figures obviously represent the elongated half-rosettes, with the rudimentary 
triglyphs between them, which characterises the Minoan and Mycenean friezes. No one 
indeed can compare the miniature fresco from the Palace of Knossos, showing the fagade 
of a shrine in which a frieze of this kind is combined with black and white checker work, 
indicative of masonry, without recognising the indebtedness of the present ceramic design 
to some such model. In some cases here we see the checker work forming the division 
between the two wings of the frieze ornament, a feature which also recurs in the central 
bar of the triglyph of the Knossian shrine. In other cases this middle division is filled 
with a decoration consisting of interlocked spirals, and a similar ornament again recurs in 
the same connexion on portions of stone friezes found at Knossos and Mycenae. 

One feature remains to be considered of special value in defining the source from which 
this ceramic design was derived. This is the appearance of two objects with strongly 
recurved edges proceeding from either side of the middle division of these designs and 
filling the two arched spaces left by their double borders. There can be little doubt, in 
view of other decorative degenerations of the same object, that these are derived from 
the two curving ends of the ever-recurring sacred double-axe of the Minoan cult, as seen 
on either side of its shaft. We are once more carried back to the same sphere of Minoan 
religious architecture as that illustrated by the temple fresco. The ceramic remain’ of the 
Palace of Knossos have indeed, as I have elsewhere pointed out, abundantly attested the 
existence of a special class of vases exhibiting the sacred double axe as their principal 
design. 
style, in which not only the sacred emblem but details taken from the shrine itself are 
On a recently discovered fresco from the South-West Hall of the Palace at 


In the present case we have a closely parallel example of a religious decorative 


represented, 
Knossos ure seen parts of a shrine with checker work imitation of masonry associated with 


® It must be at the same time observed that, both in the case of the architectural frescoes and 
the vase, this checker work design is by no means an exact representation of the isodomic courses of 
the best Minoan masonry. It is rather a conventional equivalent for similar construction suggested, 
it seems, by Egyptian painted facades, on which such checker work is frequent. Rather, indeed, it 


represents the appearance of a painted plaster facing than of actual structural features. 
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columns in which are inserted the blades of double axes," while on the painted sar- 
cophagus found by the Italian mission at Hagia Triada the trunk-like shafts of the axes 
rise from bases with similar checker work. 

It is worth noting that a complete parallel to these ceramic adaptations of features 
of Minoan religious architecture is supplied by a vase from a Cypro-Mycenwan tomb at 
Enkomi. The design on this vase (as was pointed out in my Mycenwan Tree and Pillar 
Cult)” shows a two-storeyed building in which “ female votaries are seen with their hands 
raised in the act of adoration on either side of what appear to be square columns.” 

The above parallel, which enables us to connect the principal designs of the present vase 
with details taken from religious architecture, supplies at the same time the true origin of 
later versions of similar motives that occur in the more decadent Minoan Age, and survive 
on the pottery of the Geometrical class. Checker-work panels are seen on vases of the 
ensuing Third Late-Minoan Period,’ and the same design occupies the central field of 
the painted larnax from the Cymbal-player’s tomb at Muliana. In describing this latter 
example indeed ("E@. ’Apy, 1904, p. 40), Dr. Xanthoudides had already expressed the 
opinion that the checker-work ornament was copied from Minoan masonry. The same motive 
is very characteristic of Cretan Geometrical ware. 

The other architectural feature of the present vase with its medial bar and elongated 
oval wings, which as we have seen is simply taken over from the reliefs of Minoan friezes, 
survives in a similar way in later ceramic decoration. It is found on late sherds at 
Mycenae (Furtw. u. Loeschke, Myk. Vasen, taf. xxiii. 322, 327), and similar degenerations 
of the Double Axe are also seen on either side of the middle upright, but without the 


surrounding half ovals (loc. cit. No. 325 


S 3. Architectural Details of the lsopata Tomb. By D. Turopvore Fyre. 


Regarding details of construction, it is of greatest interest to determine, as far as 
possible, the exact form of roof in the inner chamber. ‘The ends of the chamber at east and 
west were vertical, from the evidence of the nine existing courses of the east wall The 
sides, at north and south, sloped inwards, judging from the five existing courses of each 
The facework of the south wall shows a concave surface, that of the north wall a straight 
surface, but the lines governing the two slopes have the same inclination from the vertical. 


The complete vault may easily have been formed by a series uf straight faces approximating 


* A.J. E. Report; Knossos, 1904, B. 8. A. x. p. 41 seqq. and fig. 14 
> P. 13 and p. 14, fig. 6 
Cf. Hogarth, B. 8. A. vi. 103, fig. 31, from the Dictaean Cave. Savignoni, Necropoli di Phaestos, 


tav. 1.2. Furtwangler u. Loeschke, Myk. Vasen, Taf. xxiv. 341 
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Conjectural restoration of the vault of the principal chamber of the Isopata Tomb. 
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toa curve. By accurately working out an extension of the existing curve in geometrical 
progression, as far as the central axial line of the chamber from east to west, what appears 
to be nearly if not exactly the complete curve may be arrived at. (See fig. 145.) This curve 
would have a centre a little below the floor level (which is the starting point of the masonry), 
dependent on the fact that neither here nor in the Treasury of Atreus at Mycenae is there 
a vertically-faced course of masonry at the base. The slope begins atonce. Inthe Treasury, 
the initial slope is greater, and the centre of the curve in consequence still further below 
the floor level. 

From the working out of the aforesaid curve, the apex of the vault would be about 
4% metres above the floor, so that the chamber would have approximately equal height and 
length. Dr. Evans suggests that this is intentional, or, in other words, given the main 
dimension of area, the height can be ascertained. Krom the evidence of the Treasury of 
Atreus, which is nearly as high as its diameter, it appears probable that some such rule was 
regarded in the construction of these chambers. 

The existing stonework of the sloped sides of the chamber is built in heading courses, 
except the lowest course, which is mostly of stretchers. This we should expect. It ‘3 notice- 
able that the courses are not iaid with horizontal beds, but that from below upwards the 
beds have a constantly increasing downward slope towards the outside. (See fig. 145.) If 
this principle were carried out to the crown of the vault, the topmost stones would have an 
impossibly acute angle. We must therefore assume that the downward slope was corrected 
at intervals, as indicated in the diagram. The downward slope was obviously introduced to 
lessen the chance of the masonry falling inwards. 

The evidence of the detached stones with cut-away faces, which were found lying about, 
further tends to confirm the restoration shown. The sharpest angle found was 544 degrees, 
which corresponds with the angle of the topmost course in the restoration. The structure of 
the vault would diminish in thickness towards the top only on account of the increased cut- 
away of the upper stones, as the upper beds of the stones found average about a metre in 
width throughout. The courses may have diminished slightly in height towards the top, 
and the vault may have been closed at the top by a layer of stone slabs, as shown in the 
restoration. 

This tomb differs from most of the mainland ones in that the dromoa is taken down at a 
steep slope in ground which is nearly level, and is not run horizontally into a hill-face. In 
consequence the apex of the vault of the inner chamber must have risen some 8 feet or 
9 feet above the present surface level. Even so, such a horizontally built oblong structure 
would be stable, more so than a circular one, provided the sloped stones of the vault were 
prevented from falling outwards by a certain amount of earth support. The soft rock- 
eutting on all sides is roughly vertical, and the increasing interspaces between it and the 
receding walls of the structure were probably filled in with earth and stones rammed down, 
after the same manner in which the backing for a retaining wall is formed. 


The other parts of the structure now call for brief notic« The fore-hall was probably 


roofed with stone slabs or lintels at the existing highest point, or at most a course higher, 
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after the manner of the sepulchral niches.* | This roof therefore, like that of the inner 
chamber, was, in effect, a tunnel vault. 

The masonry facing of the fore-hall 1s smaller than that of the inner chamber, and the 
stones are not in heading courses. 

The cross walls blocking the entrances from dromos and fore-hall and from fore-hall 
and inner chamber, were apparently of the more temporary construction suited to their 
purpose, but a certain effect is obtained in the first mentioned (which is better preserved ) 
by means of the courses in ashlar work which alternate with the rubble filling. (See 
Plate XCY. b.) 

There is nothing that calls for special notice in the construction of the cist grave except 
the square sinking on the south side. This may have been intended for the attachment of 
some lining which has now perished. Some fragments of slabs were found in the débris of 
the cist, which probably belonged to the rooting slabs which must have closed the grave. 

A word should be added about the stonework generally. 

The method of building is in courses throughout, not, as at Orchomenos, in rubble work 
with ashlar dressings. More attention was paid to getting a roughly true surface than to 
accurate bedding of joints. Interstices in the joints are packed with small stones and some- 
times with pieces of slate, set into mortar slapped on after the stones were laid, exactly as is 
done in Crete nowadays. It is difficult to know if the walls were plastered or left in stone. 

The face of the stonework is not finely dressed or rubbed as is the finest Palace work at 
Knossos. Here tool marks are everywhere visible, but, on the other hand, no trace of a 
plaster finish is discoverable in the inner chamber, and only a small quantity in the fore-hall 
and dromos. My own impression, however, is that the tomb was finished, or intended to be 


finished, in some way. 


S 4. ral Conclusions regarding the Isopata Tomb. 

A general survey of the finds from the Royal Tomb described in Section 2 
leads to conclusions hardly consistent with the view that these remains all 
belong even approximately to the same date. The fine painted vases with their 
architectonic designs clearly belong to the closing period of the Later Palace and 
to the phase of art described as Late-Minoan II. Certain Egyptian alabastra like 
the one-handled vase, No. 2, and those described under Nos. 8, 9, and 10, must be 
regarded as early Eighteenth Dynasty fabrics more or less contemporary with 


these fine ceramic products of the Palace Style. The stone lamps and plaster 


* (f. also the roof of the smaller chamber at Orchomenos Perrot, L’ Art, etc. vi. 446 
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hearth, the bronze mirror, the crystal pommel, the clay sealings, and probably 
some other relics may be referred to the same period, or roughly speaking to the 
fifteenth or sixteenth century before our era. 

But when we come to objects such as the more baggy class of alabaster 
vessels of the types represented by Nos. 3 and 4, the centre of gravity of our 
comparisons tends at once to move up to a higher chronological level. It is true 
that certain offshoots of these types, as for instance Nos. 5 and 6 of the above 
series, are still found in early Eighteenth Dynasty deposits. But the nearest 
parallels to such alabastra as Nos. 3 and 4 occur in Egyptian tombs of the Twelfth 
and even the Sixth Dynasty. They are, as all Egyptologists who have seen them 
agree, characteristic Middle Empire forms, in other words, they belong rather to 
the Third than to the Second Millennium before our era, and to a period con- 
temporary with the Middle Minoan of Crete. 

There is, moreover, a remarkable proof that about the ciose of the period in 
question this particular type of baggy alabastron was well known in Crete. Miss 
Boyd's excavations at Gournia have brought to light, among floor deposits 
belonging to the immediately succeeding age (Late-Minoan I.), a series of painted 
vases, not only reproducing the characteristic shape of these Egyptian alabastrauy 
but even imitating in the chevron patterns on their walls the waved bands of 
the stone, 
from the present tomb belong, these ceramic imitations have disappeared. 


But by the Second Late-Minoan Period, to which the paimted vases 


It has been further shown above that the hole-spouted vase of alabaster, 
The form itself seems to be derived from 


No. 12, has very early connexions. 
that of a class of Egyptian vessels of copper and alabaster characteristic of the 
early Dynasties, and it had already taken root in Crete during the Early Minoan 
period. It is specially common during the Middle Minoan Age, but by the con- 
cluding epoch of the Later Palace it seems to have fallen into complete desuetude, 
and no vessels of this shape in the Palace Style have come to light. On the other 
hand, the only parallel in alabaster is a fragment of a similar vessel from an early 
deposit found under the Later Palace floor in the neighbourhood of the Pillar 
Rooms and belonging to the very beginning of the Middle Minoan Period. 

The magnificent porphyry bowl (fig. 124) recalls in its material and to a 
certain extent in its form the vessels in similar hard stones from royal and other 
The fragment of a diorite bowl (No. 21) repro- 


tombs of the early Dynasties. 
duces the characteristic rim and contour of Fourth Dynasty examples, and if, as 
seems most probable, it formed part of an imported article from Egypt, it cannot 


with any reasonable probability be brought down much below that early period. 
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Vases of these fine igneous formations are conspicuous by their absence in the 


considerable store of stone vessels found in the later Palace of Knossos. On 


the other hand they fit on to a much more ancient group represented among the 


remains of the earlier Palace. Among these may be mentioned a syenite pot 


which in Professor Petrie’s opinion is an Egyptian fabric of one of the early 
Dynasties, and parts of two exquisite bowls of diorite and liparite, not to be 
distinguished from the finest fabrics of the kind discovered in the royal tombs 


of the first four Dynasties of Egypt. It is possible that in one or the other case 


we have to deal with Cretan copies of these early forms, and that such may 
have continued in use to a later age than the Egyptian prototypes. But the 


evidence from the Palace site at Knossos clearly tends to show that vases of 


this class did not continue to be in vogue, at least beyond the limits of the 


Middle Minoan Period. ven heirlooms of the kind must have had a tendeney to 


disappear. 

Indications such as the above strongly point to the conclusion that the 
[sopata tomb itself goes back to an earlier period than that represented by the 
vases in the later Palace Style. Nor do these indications, supplied by objects 
found within it, stand alone. A valuable piece of evidence tending in the 
same direction is afforded by certain signs cut on the blocks of which the tomb 


was constructed. A comparative study of the signs on the blocks of the earlier 
and later Palaces of Knossos and of the successive phases of each brings out the 
fact that the work of each period may be roughly distinguished by the character 
of these marks. Particular signs were prevalent during certain periods. The 
method of cutting, moreover, at least in its broad aspects, underwent a gradual 


modification. The signs of the earliest period are as a rule large and broadly 


cut, like those on the block described above from a grave at Zafer Papoura. 


(Fig. 9.) Those of the intermediate age show more or less transitional types, 
while the latest class are of smaller dimensions and finer incision.* 
Several different signs are cut on the blocks of the Royal Tomb, and the 


character of these corresponds with those of the intermediate class. This class 


* The question as to how far these signs are to be regarded as ordinary masons’ marks or to 


what extent they may be held to have a religious significances is beyond the scope of the present 
paper. It is evident that some of the forms correspond with characters of the conventionalised 
pictographic script of contemporary seals and clay documents. 
in which they were used on the blocks of Minoan buildings it seems reasonable to conclade that they 


It is clear that some of them, like the double-axe, had a religious 


At the same time from the manner 


stood rather for signs than letters 


value. 
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marks the earliest structures of the Later Palace at Knossos, which represent the 


closing phase of the Middle Minoan Period (M. M. ITT.). 

In the Palace itself it is extremely rare to see more than two signs together 
on the same block. There is indeed a single instance of a compound figure 
made up of two signs being associated with another. The Royal Tomb, how- 
ever, has supplied a hitherto unparalleled example of four of these signs following 

henomenon occurred on a narrow 


each other on the same stone. This imteresting p! 


block, a metre in length, and 20 centimetres high, which from the position in 
which it was found seemed to have originally served as the coping stone of the 
niche at the back of the main chamber. (Fig. 146.) Of these signs that on the 


extreme right exhibiting an eight-rayed star im 


though the eight-rayed star itself is common enough. 
the double axe, the branch, and the trident, are of special frequency on blocks 


a circle is new to the series, 


The other signs, namely 


belonging to the earlier structures of the Later Palace. 


Coping stone with incised signs, from niche of the Royal Tomb at Isopata. 


Fig. 146. 


The double-axe sign, which is the most constantly recurring of all those found 
in the Palace, had certainly a significance as the emblem of the principal Minoan 


divinities. In the Royal Tomb, too, it is in the ascendant, occurring in a con- 
spicuous position on the wall north of the entrance of the main chamber, twice 
in the north niche of the fore hall, and elsewhere. The plain Cross, also known 


on the Palace site, is also found, and two more tridents on a single block. 

Thus not only the character of the incision but the choice of the signs 
correspond with that in vogue on the Palace blocks of the Third Middle Minoan 
Period. 
Whether then we regard the earlier part of the contents of the tomb or the 


signs on its blocks, we are taken back for the date of its construction to a period 


long anterior to the closing days of the Later Palace. It can hardly be supposed 


indeed that Minoan Knossos, which to the last seems to have exercised a dominant 
influence on the arts of mainland Greece, was unable, during the period which is 
marked by the great domed chambers of Mycenae, to produce at least their 


The cross section of the main chamber here, with its 


architectural equivalent. 
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pointed tunnel vault, bears, it is true, some resemblance to that of the circular 
vault of the Treasury of Atreus, but structurally the latter represents a great 
advance on the former. The workmanship is finer, the area covered in the case 
of the Treasury is over three times as great, and the domed vaulting is in accord- 
ance both with static and dynamic principles. 

Struck by these contrasts, and approaching the matter from the purely 
architectural standpoint, Mr. Fyfe arrived at a conclusion regarding the com- 
parative date of the [sopata Tomb which is quite in agreement with the indications 
already referred to. 


“From structural evidence,” he writes, “ we are on the whole justified in 
regarding the Knossos Tomb as of earlier date than any built tomb on the main- 
land at Mycenae or elsewhere.” He notes as an early feature the absence of a 
lintel over the doorways as contrasted with the later work at Mycenae. He 
observes, however, that “it should be noticed in this connexion that the very 
timidity which restrained the Minoan builders from throwing a stone lintel across 
the full width of an opening (see entrances to sepulchral niches, Plates XCVI. 
XCVII.) made them adopt a door head with an attempt at an open arch, which 
ultimately became a more permanent form than the massive lintel with a relieving 
arch over it displayed at Mycenae. 

It must also be borne in mind, as indicating a difference of date, that in its 
plan the Isopata Tomb is not a mere enlargement of that seen in the case of 
the chamber-tombs of the Late-Minoan Cemetery, but differs from this in some 
essential particulars. The fore-hall, with its side niches, and the niche at the 
back of the main chamber, are altogether divergent features. On the other hand, 
it is interesting to note that these very points show a curious conformity with the 
scheme of some typical Egyptian tombs belonging to the same approximate period 
as the earlier class of imported alabastra described above. An example of these 
from Hawara* is given in fig. 147. We see here a sloping passage approached by 
a well or pit, which to a certain extent recalls the abrupt ascent at the upper 
end of the Isopata dromos. This leads to an antechamber, the sepulchral chamber 
itself, on the floor of which the sarcophagus had stood, while behind the chamber 
is a square niche. The whole is in this case cut out of the rock, and the mastaba 
or sepulchral chapel originally rose on the ground level above the chamber. 


The parallelism here presented to the arrangement of the Minoan tomb 
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might suggest a suspicion that the early Key 
cult of prehistoric Crete went still further, and 
of the great chamber may have been here tox 


A hint of 


answering to the Egyptian chapel. 
indeed to be supplied by the painted 
Mission at Hagia T 


'riada." 
the worship of the double-axe emblems of the 


Upon this various ri 


influence on the sepulchral 


that the mound above the summit 


) crowned by some kind of heron 


such sepulchral usage seems 


discovered by the Italian 


rh 
tual scenes are depicted, including 


divine pair of Minoan religion, in 


presence of a figure which has been recognised as that of the deceased person, 
who stands at the entrance of what may well have been some such sepulchral 
shrine. 
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Fig. 147. Plan and section of a Twelfth I ty Egyptian tomb 


at Hawara (after Petr 


of Diodorus, 


In this connexion a special interest attaches to a passage 
describing the traditional tomb of Minos near the Sicilian Minoa. The tomb, 
according to this account, was of a double nature, the actual sepulchre being 
below, while above it was reared a shrine of Aphrodite, for long a centre of 


Sicilian worship. 


alike 


in others the 


of 


Knossos, lady 
Rhea, 


Vissione As 
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The Aphrodite of Minos we 


now know. She is the Great 


the double-axe, of the lion and of 
Aphrodite Ariadne of later cult. 
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It is also worth noting that the story of the death of Minos in Sicily at the hands 
of King Kokalos is identical with that of Agamemnon at the hands of Clytem- 
nestra, according to the version preserved by schylus. Joth were murdered in 
their baths. When we remember that the receptacles of the dead in the Minoan 
chamber-tombs were often nothing else than clay baths, we have a very probable 
source for the genesis of both stories. 

To resume. The earlier of the sepulchral relics found, the signs on the 
blocks, the character of the construction itself, and the remarkable conformity to 
the plan with rock tombs of the Twelfth Dynasty, all combine to indicate that the 
chamber-tomb of Isopata goes back to a period contemporary at least with the 
close of the Middle Empire in Egypt. In other words it was most probably built 
in the Third Middle Minoan Period. 

The close of that period at Knossos was marked by a considerable catastrophe 
in the Palace, which was largely rebuilt and remodelled during the succeeding 
Late-Minoan Age. It looks as if towards the close of this later Palace Period 
the original grave cist, the contents of which had been already probably rifled 
and scattered about, had been once again made use of for an interment of some 
importance. The rough covering-slabs found certainly did not belong to the 
grave as first constructed, and were probably placed there after this second 
sepulture. To the interment of this Late-Minoan Age would naturally belong the 
fine painted vases in the Palace Style and the other contemporary objects 


enumerated. 

Then came the still later violators of the grave, and the remains of the second 
interment were thrown about the floor of the chamber and elsewhere to mingle 
with the already scattered relics from the original deposit. At a still later period 
the whole vault was used for promiscuous sepulture, or possibly as a public 
Ossuary. 

The later history of the Royal Tomb in fact curiously reproduces that of 
the Palace itself and of its principal dependencies. Just as the once royal and 
seignorial halls were parcelled out and divided up by poorer denizens, so the 
spacious vault, originally we may believe constructed as a last resting-place for 


kings of Minoan stock, became in days of ruin and decline a common burial-pit : 
Hoc miserae plebi stabat commune sepulchrum. 


The size and conspicuous position of the Isopata tomb led me, when first it 


was opened, to make the suggestion that we might have here the legendary 
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resting-place of Idomeneus, the leader of the Cretan contingent of eighty ships 
against Troy, whose grave Was pointed out near Knossos in Hellenic times 
together, close beside it, with that of his colleague and half-brother Meriones the 


son of Molos. According to Diodoros* it was marked with this epitaph : 


Kyvwotov [d0uevnos opa Tagov. AvTap TOL 


[domeneus was the grandson of Minos, which would probably make him out 
too late in the series for the original occupant of the [sopata tomb. The later 
interment may be thought to be hardly important enough for so great a prince, 
yet there is always a possibility that in times of decline and perhaps of pressing 
danger the later scion may have found a resting-place in an ancestral vault. 
Indeed it is hard to imagine that the grave cist of this imposing tomb was used 
again for one who was not of some account. In spite of exhaustive researches no 
trace of any like built tomb could be found in the neighbourhood. A few metres 
to the south, however, there came to light a chamber-tomb cut in the rock, ot 
somewhat irregular form, but containing fragmentary remains of painted vases in 
the Palace Style contemporary with those of the neighbourmg vault, Could this 
otherwise quite isolated sepulchral chamber be the traditional tomb where Meriones 
was laid, hard by the resting-place of his half-brother F 

Such questions may never be answered, but the possible survival here of 
local traditions cannot be gainsaid, especially when it 1s remembered that the 
later use of the vault went on apparently into the Geometrical Period. At any 
rate the site would have been specially appropriate for the tomb of the Cretan 
prince who led the largest naval contingent of any of those who took part in 
\gamemnon’s expedition. As a matter of fact the height on which it stands 
directly overlooks the extensive maritime town of Knossos, the existence of 
which a little east of the present town of Candia has been ascertained by the 
researches of the last season. It seems, too, that the tomb lay close to the 
ancient roadline, bringing the Palace and inland town into communication with 
the port. 

In the days when the summit of the great chamber, itself rising some three 


metres above the rock surface. was capped by a mound, and that perhaps in turn 


surmounted by a stela or herdon, it must have been a most conspicuous landmark. 
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The panorama from the plateau of the tomb is certainly the most extensive 
of any in the neighbourhood of the ancient Knossos, though the Palace itself in 


its somewhat low-lying basin is shut off by a nearer hill. The eye ranges from 


the snow-clad ridge of Ida to that of Dicta, with the pyramid of the Cretan 
Stromboli rising to the west and that of Mount Juktas, the site of the traditional 


tomb of Zeus, immediately to the south. The view takes in alike the Venetian 


walls of Candia and the site of the Minoan port, while to the north it extends far 


across the Aigean waters from the near lying island of Dia, the stranding-place 


of Ariadne, to where on clear days Melos and the voleanie cliffs of Santorin are 
faintly discernible. 
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plaques or silversmith’s models, 


from Knossos, 


pote, from Knossos, 4:26), 32: 


lalyse 8, 507, 


Knossos, 413, 
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erystal 
pet d im 
j= 
| 
121502; 
Knossos, 
175, D 
504, \ 
helmet, 
6, 
504; 
from 
from K | 
$41. 445 
150 par 
$41, 444 
129, 444 
123, 440 
69, 47); 
| razors, fron 


continued. 


133. 436, 


Bror obi cts 


$21, 426, 137, 


£39, 440, 449, 450, 


$52, 454, 459, 460, 464, 466, 467, 469, 477, 
HOS, Myce nae, 434, 506, 507, Phaestos, 
/O06; rings, from Caerwent, 103, 108; 
Knossos, 465, 466, 482: saws, from 


Crournia, 440, Hagia Triada, 440, Knossos, 
1), 504; spearheads, from lalysos, 504, 
Knossos, 405, 426, 433, 441, 445, 456, 466, 
157, 495, 504; 
(Palestine), 497, lalysos, 501, Knossos, 
42, 405, 442, 445, 447, 448, 450, 452, 456, 
177, 495-503, Muliana, 502, 503, Mycenae, 
$195, 496, 497, 
b44, 496; 
Knossos, 392 : 
4605, 505 


+79, Phaestos, 479 


swords, from Gezer 


Phaestos, 
Enkomi, 392, 
Knossos, 


177, 


198 500. S5Ol. 
tripods, from 
tweezers, from 


Vases, from K nossos, 


(Mon.), 115, 
Mycenae, 448, 


Brooches, bronze, from Caerwent 


303: Muliana, 492, 502 ; 
521, 522 

Broughyng, Edmund de, prior of St. Bartholomew, 
390 

Bubwith, Nicholas, bishop of Bath and Wells, 
work of, at Wells, 161 

Buckets, 


99 2s) 
33] 


copper, Roman, from mines in Spain, 


wooden, from Caerwent 


Bullesdon, Thomas, bellfounder, 389 


Burgess, Anthony, rector of St. Bartholomew 


the Great, 390 
Burnham (Somerset), manor of, 274 


Bysney, Miles, chancery proceedings against, 11 


Caerwent (Mon.), excavations at, on the site of 


the Romano-British city of Venta Silurum, 


in 1901-3, T. Asney, jun., M.A., F.S.A., 
A. E. Hupp, F.S.A., and A. T. Marrtry, 
M.A., F.S.A., on, 87; in 1904, T. Asupy, 
D.Litt., F.S.A., on, 


289; altar, 


jun., 


INDEX. 


Caerwent—continned. 


uninseribed, from, 308 ; amphitheatre 


and buildings, 104; animal remains from. 
100, 103, 110, 304, 
remains from, 8X, 89, 
118, 119, 294, 295, 299, 301, 303, 


305, 307: bone objects from, 295, 


309; architectural 
92, 93, 94, 100, 107, 
504, 
bronze objects from, 103, 108, 115, 


303 ; 


buildings in the school playground, 113; 


coins from, 110, 123, 295, 296, 300, 303, 
308; drains at, 93, 100, 102. 103, 106, 
108, 111, 116, 122, 295, 296, 297, 305; 


enamelled object from, 108; excavations 
in the church path, 122; excavations on 
the village green, 115; graves of infants 


at, 292; 


hearths or furnaces at, 103, 110, 
111, 300, 307,308 ; house No. I n, descrip- 
100, No. II x, 97, No. III x, 101, 
No. 1V ys, 103, No. Vy, No. VIN, 
lll; No. VIIx, 112, No. VIII x, 109, 
No. LX N, 114, No. X N, 114, No. XI N, 
115, No. X., No. XI., 291, No. XII., 
297, No. XIII., 307; remains 


from, 101, 110, 119, 


tion of, 
106, 


290), 
haman 
292, 300; hypocausts 
100; inseriptions from, 119-122, 


103, 


at, 97, 
293; iron objects from, 93, 96, 101 
106, 109, 114, 115, 306, 309: Kimmeridge 
114, 
mill- 


115; 


mosaic 


shale object from, 290; latrines at, 

298, 304; lead object from, 103 ; 

103, 111, 114, 
from, 112, 305; 


100, 


stones from, 105, 


mortars, stone, 


pavements at, 97, 98, 99, 109, 295, 
301, 304; 


adjacent, 87: pits at, 104, 106, 111, 290, 


north gate and buildings 


297, 302; 


plan showing discoveries to 
1903, 124, to 1904, 310; plant remains of, 
110, 123, 308, 309; platform on village 
116; 


green, potters’ marks from, 297, 


302; pottery from, 103, 104, 108, 110, 
lll, 112, 114, 123, 291, 295, 297, 300, 
302, 303, 308, 309; road to the south 


gate, 309; surgical instrument from, 114; 
threshold 101, 102, 104: 


tile, flanged, from, 109; tile flue at, 306; 


stones from, 


. 4 
a 
(Mon.), 110 
| 


INDEX. 


Caerwent Cr ntinued. 
107, 


123, 298. 301, 304. 


111, 112, 


wells, 


wall plaster from, 97, 99, 
114, 115, 
stone lined, at, 96, 100, 103, 110, 112, 295, 
110; 
93, 115 


rbury Cathedral. figures of the Virtues in, 


wooden bucket from. wooden 
pipes with iron collars from, 

Canteé 
178; painting of the story of St. Eustace 
in, 170 

Caoursin, Guill., account of one of thirty pieces 
if silver by, 248 

Cape, Thomas, chancery proceedings by, 3 


Carcassonne (France), incised slab at, 59 
Sir Henry, residence of, 387 
John de, prior of St Bartholomew, 


Carloman, King of France, seal of, ‘ 


Carvaial, Cardinal Bernardin de, 249 

Casket lid, ivory, from Knossos, 426, 434 

Castulo (Spain), Roman remains at, 316, 317, 
318 

Cauldrons, bronze, from Knossos, 426, 432, 433, 


509 

Cawon, William, lease by, 278 

Cecil, Sir William, letter to, 384 

Celestinus III., Pope, bull of, relating to the 
priory of St. Bartholomew, Smithfield, 
376 

Centenillo mine, near La Carolina (Spain), : 
Roman remains from, 323, 324, 325, 3: 


Richard, 


against, 6 


Cessyngham, chancery proceedings 
pans, clay, from Knossos, 418, 459, 475, 

$77 

John, 


Sir Robert, monument to, 


Chamberlayne, chancery proceedings 


against, 3, 7; 
386: Thomas, deed of, 80 
neery 


C. Trice 


Proceedings of the fifteenth century, 
BA. 


classes of petitions to the chancellor, 1; 


MaRrrIN, on, 1; 


petitions relating to action of trespass 


against children, 18; alderman’s com- 


mandment in the city of London, 2, 3; 
Barham (Suffolk), 18; deten- 


clergy 15 
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tion of deeds, 17; escheator’s extortion, 
13 . father’s will, 16; Gnuildford 
(Surrey), 7: Hereford, 14; horse racing, 
ll Ilchester (Somerset), 7; jurors 
supplied with food, 12; Leasingham 
(Line 15; Maldon (Essex), 6; mar- 
riage, 19; the Marshalsea, 4; Pershore 
Abbey (Worc.), 20; ransom from the 


French, & 


by ir’y 


rood at St 
12; wager of law, attaint of 
jury, 3; York eity,6; York, Holy Trinity 
priory, 21, 23 


Paul’s, 18; trial 


Charles the Bald, King of France, gift of gems 
to, 34: seal of, 33 

Charles the Fat, King of France, seal of, 33 
Charles ple, King of France, seal of, 33 
Chartham (Kent), brass at, 72 

Chartres (Fran 


18], 


I8Z, 153; story of St. Eustace in painted 


e), sculptures at, 175, 178, 


glass at 170 
M.A., on the wall 
Friskney 


CHEALI Rev. Joux, 


paintings in church (Line.), 
Chedworth 
traces of fulling works, 210 
Cheltenham 
p! 
Chests, clay 


(Glouc.), Roman remains at, showing 


John, prior of Pershore, chancery 

ceedings against, 20 

r larnakes, from Artsa, 400; Hagia 
190: Knossos, 396, 398, 399, 400, 


105, 417-420, 422, 424, 435, 437, 439, 440, 


Tr 


149, 454, 455, 457, 458, 466, 469, 470, 473, 
176, 477, 480; Ligortino, 400, 417; Milatos, 
$84, 485, 488, 491; Muliana, 493; Palai- 
kastro, 400, 490; Phaestos, 417 


Chilmark, Joan de, grant by, 261 ; William de, 

261 
Chisel or 
> 


Cilurnum, stone 


vdze, 


bronze, from Knossos, 440, 467, 


bason from the baths at, 344; 


r conduit in baths at, 351 
Claybruk, Richard, 21, 22 


| Clehonger ( Hereford), effigy at, 63 


Clifford, Richard, bishop of London, 3 


INDEX. 
Clopton, Stephen of, benefactor to St Bartholo- Cor nelian beads from K nossos, 4] 4, 442. 440. 1659, 


mew's priory, 379 471, 479, 482 

Coins: Egyptian, of The Sultan El Ashraf, 250; Counters, bone, from Caerwent (Mon.), 309 
Greek, of Antioch, 254, Rhodes, 246, 249, Court, Richard, 14 
251, 252, Syracuse, 250, Tyre, 253, 254; Courtes, cemetery at, 405 


Jewish shekel, 253; Roman, from Caer- Coventre, William, prior of St. Bartholomew, 


went (Mon.), 110, 123, 295, 296, 300, 303, 381, 390 

308, Centenillo mines (Spain), 324, 331, Cramps, iron, from Silchester (Hants.), 360 
London, Newgate, 139, Silchester( Hants. ). Cran, Hagh, will of, 268 

354, 357, of Emperor Tiberius, 253, of Crosby, Sir John, effigy of, 66 


Emperor Zeno, 250; The Thirty pieces of | Croucheston, ——, fellow of Winchester College, 
Silver, G. F. Hitt, M.A., on, 235 257 

Cok, Thomas, chancery proceedings against, 5 Crucifixion, the, on crystal intaglios, 33 

Crudeshall, John, 81 

Crystal objects : beads, from Knossos, 449, 470. 
475. 476, 479, 533, 543: crystal of Lothair, 
O. M. Darron, M.A., F.S.A., on, 25: in- 


tavlios of the Carlovingian period, 55 ie 


Coke Nicholas, chancery proceedings by, 14 
Colier, Reginald, prior of St. Bartholomew, 390 


Collars, ron, for wooden pipes from Caerwent 
(Mon.), 93, 94, 115 


Comb. bone. from Knossos 1565. 470. 505 

, pendants, from Knossos, 475, 476, 479: 

Con jues France), intaglio of the Carlovingian sword pommel, from Knossos, 533, 543, 

period at, 33 555; use of crystal in early times, 34 


Conveyancing, notes on fourteenth century, by whorls, from Knossos, 533, 544 
T. F. Kirsy, M.A., F.S.A., 255; alienation (‘y]leo. Quintus Thorius, inscription relating to 


of land by will, 266; devise of lands by repair of roads by, 318 
will, special custom of, 268; feoffments, (Cyllyng, Robert. chancery proceedings against, 5 
256, 257; fines, 264; grants in fee simple,  ¢ ups, bronze, from Knossos, 426, 433; silver, 


257, to religious house to endow obit, from Knossos. 533. 545: standing. silver- 
ste 


260, in free alms, 261, in frank marriage, gilt, with arms of William the Silent, 
261, of life annuity, 262, to feoffees, 267; 83: steatite. from Knossos. 453. 454 
indented deeds, 259; indenture of sale of 466 


house, 259, of perpetual rent, 262, of | Gusson, Adam and John, 15 


ace. %62 xchange %71. > = 7 
messuage, 26.5, of exchange, 24 l : lease 2. ( vlinder of Egyptian porcelain from Knossos, 
275; livery of seisin, 256; married women, 461. 462 


local custom with regard to estates of, 265, yprus, early Copper Age cemeteries in, 401 
266: mortgages, 269: settlements, 267, 


Coombe Bissett (Wilts iP deeds relating to, 256, 
264 D 
Cope, Is ibe Sir 38s 
Copper objects buckets from Roman mines in Dagger handle, ivory, from Knossos, 433 
Spain, 330, 331, 332; jags, from Mycenae, Daggers, bronze, from Athens, 475; Dictaean 
#31, 509; razor, from Egypt, 507 eave, 504; Knossos, 426, 433, 458, 471, 
Cordova (Spain), Roman copper mine near, 314, 72, 473, 474, 495, 497, 503; Pantalica, 
315 504; Valledolmo, 504 


4 


INDEX. 


Datton, Ormonpeé M., M.A., P.S.A., on the crystal 
f thair, 25 

Dar y Martin, chancery proceedings by, 15 

Darenth (Kent), Roman remains at, showing 
traces of fulling works, 219 

Daubernoun, Sir John, brass of, 58 

David, King, and the prophets, on a wall 
painting, 371, 374 

Deane, John, rector of St. Bartholomew the 
Great, 389, 390 

Dee, David, rector of St. Bartholomew the Great, 
YU): chancery procee d ngs by, 384, 3R5 

Deers’ horn, from Caerwent ( Mon.), 304 

De Ma iley fam ly, effigy of a knight of, 63, 64 

Dernton, Thomas, 22, 23 

Desford. John and Richard, chancery proceedings 

1s 

Dewe, John, 21 

Dictewan cave, bronze dagger from, 504 

Diodorus Siculus, account of the tin trade in 
Britain by, 282 

Dionysius of Telmahar, chronicle of, 237 

Diorite bowl, from Knossos, 541, 555 

Doctors of the church and the Pope, on a wall 
painting, 371, 374 

Dodford (Northants. ), effigy at, 68, 69 

Drapar, Simon, deed of, 260 

Draycote, tobert, chancery proceedings by, 17 

Duc. Peter le. prior of St. Bartholomew, 390 

Durrington (Wilts.), records of the manor of, 
r. F. Krrsy, M.A., F.S.A., on, 75 

Dyconson, Thomas, chancery proceedings 


iwainst, 9 


Ear-ring, gold, Roman, from Silchester (Hants. ), 
366 

Ebros (Spain), Roman remains at, 321 

Edwardes, Owen Perrott, rector of St. Bartholo- 


mew the Great, 390 
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Effigies at Aquabella (Savoy), 60; Aston 
(Warw.), 63; Clehonger (Hereford), 63 ; 
Dodford (Northants.), 68, 69; Horley 
(Surre: 72; Llanarmon-in-Yale (co. 
Denbigh), 65; Newton Solney (Derby), 
67,68,69; Paris,63; Pickering ( Yorks.), 
64 lewkesbury (Glouc.), 68, 69; Tol- 
lard Royal (Wilts.), 68; York Minster, 
63, 64 


Egypt, slab 


aster vases from, 536-539; copper 


>from, 507; purcelain cy linder from, 


151, 462: scarab from, 479, 516 


Eilbert, 1 


nt, story of his ownership of the 


crystal of Lothair, 35 


El Ashraf Salah-al-din Khalil, Sultan of Egypt, 


Ellistield (H 
Ely, Rix hard 


Enamelled 


n of, 250 


ants.), deed relating to, 273, 276 


3 bishop of London, 378 


rosette from Caerwent (Mon.), 108 


Engheir oin preserved at, 249, 250 


Enkhayzer 


ry 


Enkomi 
bronst 


Esthawe, Th 


Evangelists, 


ew of the town of, on a silver gilt 
sea fight off, 84 


mr 


us), alabaster vase from, 53x; 


Catl dral, 


Evans, Arras 


prehis 


Ewer, bronze 


tripod from, 392 
Escures, Matthew de, deed of, 271 
mas, chancery proceedings by, 8 
the four, on front of Exeter 
J., Litt.D., F.R.S., F.S.A., on the 
toric tombs of Knossos, 391 : 
, from Knossos, 405, 426, 433, 441, 


$44, of 


Exeter Cathedral, figures of the Virtues at, 178: 


Eyton, 111a8 


Bartho! 


Fabri, Felix 
silver b 


Fauconbridge, 


on the west front of, 151 
Repyngdon, John, prior of St. 


omew, 590 


account of the thirty pieces of 
y, 243, 248 
Eustace of, bishop of London, 378 


| 
— 
E. 
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Feghelere, John, bequest to, 73 

Fernham (Hants.), manor of, 80 

Fidyll, Peers, chancery proceedings against, 12 

Fitzhugh, Robert, bishop of London, ordinance 
of, 381 

Fitzwilliam, John. 77 

Fleming, Caleb, presbyterian divine, 387 

Floc, Osbert. deed of, 262 

Florence, the Annunziata, coin preserved at, 
246. S. Croce, coin preserved at, 246 

Forceps, surgeon’s, from Caerwent (Mon.), 114 

Forde, Alice and Richard atte, deed of, 277 

Forester, John, deed of, 267 

Forster, John, marshall of the Marshalsea, 5 

Fox, Grorce E., Hon.M.A.Oxon., F.S.A., on 
some probable traces of Roman falling in 
Sritain, 207 

Fox, Georce E., Hon.M.A.Oxon.., 
Horr, W. H. S1 


tions on the site of the Roman city at 


Silchester (Hants.) in 1903 and 1904, 333 


F.S.A.. and 


M.A., on excava- 


Foxley, Sir John, brass to, 72: will of, 72, 73 


Franklin, Benjamin, 388 
Friskney (Line.), 
of, Rev. H. J. Curaces, M.A., on, 371 


Walter of, judge of the King’s Bench, 


wall paintings in the church 


Frisk ne 
374 

Frog, lapis lazuli pendant in form of, from 
Knossos, 531, 543 

Fuller, Robert, prior of St. Bartholomew, 390 

Fulling, Roman, some probable traces of, in 
Britain, Georce E. Fox, Hon. M.A. Oxon.. 
F.S.A., on, 207; 
210; Darenth (Kent), 219; Pompeii, 207, 
208, 209, 210; Titsey (Surrey), 214 

Furnace, closed, found at Caerwent (Mon.), 300, 
30s 

Fyre, D 
details of the isopata tomb, 451 


Fyfhide, William, deed and seal of, 273 


THeopore, note on the architectural 


at Chedworth (Glouc.), 


Garland, John, against, 


21, 23 


chancery proceedings 

Garnesey, John, chancery proceedings against, 
13 

Garrett, John, rector of St. Bartholomew the 
Great, 390 

Gedeney, William, prior of St. Bartholomew, 

Gelle, John and Thomas, 15 

Gems, engraved, of the Carlovingian period, 35 ; 
from Knossos, 442, 449, 477, 479, 406 
519 

Gerard, prior of St. Bartholomew, 390 

Gezer (Palestine), bronze sword from, 497 ; 
pottery from, 497 

Ghent, brass at, 69 

Glass objects: beads, from Knossos, 412, 413 
161, 462, 473, Milatos, 485, 493, Mycenae, 

Knossos, 461, 1652 ; 


Silchester 


116: bottle, from 
window glass, Roman, from 
(Hants.), 361 
Godfrey of Viterbo, account of the thirty pleces 
of silver by, 235 
objects: beads, from Argos, 416, 466, 
Knossos, 415, 416, 442, 448, 449, 461, 466, 
473, 479, 519, 520, 521, Mycenae, 416, 
448, 466, Phaestos, 416, 448, 461, 466 ; 


cup, standing, belonging to the Duke of 


Gold 


Portland, 233; ear-ring, Roman, from 


Silchester (Hants.), 366; handle, from 

Mycenae, 5J3; pins, from Knossos, 531, 
541, Silchester, 366 ; plates, from Mycenae, 
416, 521; rings, from Knossos, 412, 413, 
415, 416, 437, 461, 466, 473, 477, 479, 490, 
519: sword mountings, from Knossos, 
405, 442, 445, 446, 447 

Gondrey, Thomas, 388 

Gould, John, chancery proceedings by, 3 

Gournia, alabaster vase from, 537; bronze saws 


from, 440; pottery from, 510, 555 


> 
ij 

xa 

By 
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Grafton (Northants.), manor of, 80 

Gregoriou, Antonios, 392 

Grey, John, chancery proceedings against, 7 

Grindal, Edmund, bishop of London, letter of, 

Gaildford (Surrey ),chancery proceedings relating 
to, 7 

Guy, William, prior of St. Bartholomew, 390 

Gybson, Joan, chancery proceedings against, 9 ; 
Robert, 9, 10; Thomas, 10 

Gyffard, John, 78 

Gyles, Sir Thomas, 21 


Gypsum amps of, from Knossos, 540 


H 
Hadam, G iy, chancery proceedings by, 12 
Hagia Paraskevé, cemetery of, 405 


Hagia Triada, bronze jug from, 430; bronze saw 
J 


from, 440; clay chest or larnax from 


aT pottery from, 510 
Hagno, master of St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, 


is 


Hales, Sir John, prior of Clerkenwell, 381 
Halyday, Nicolas, 21, 22 
Hammers, stone, from Roman mines in Spain 


Om 


Handle, bone, from Caerwent (Mon.), 295; gold, 
from Mycenae, 513 

Hannibal, marriage of, 319; mines belonging to, 

Spain, 319 

Harewell, John, bishop of Bath and Wells, work 
of, at Wells, 161 

Harre, Adam and Alice le, lease to, 280 

Harrison Randolph, rector of St. Bartholomew 
the Crreat, 390 

Hart, Sir Percival, residence of, 386 

Harvy. John, 15 


Hastings, Sir Hugh, brass of, 58 


Hauberk, chain mail, and its conventional repre- 
sentations, J. G. Wauier, F.S.A.. on, 57 
Hawara (Egypt), tomb at, 558 


LIX. 44 


Head, stone, from site of Newgate prison, 139 


Hearths or furnaces, at Caerwent (Mon.), 102, 
ll L111, 300, 307: Knossos, 426, 429, 535, 


554; Silehester (Hants.), 335, 336 

Helmet, Assyrian, 70; Roman, bronze, from 
Sierra Morena (Spain), 327 

Henege, John, deed and seal of, 80 

Henry, prior of St. Bartholomew, 390 

Heraldr irms of hospital of St. Bartholomew, 
Smithfield, 376; La Warre, 79; Neville, 


79 priory of St. Bartholomew, 376 


< 


1 the Silent, 83 

Hereford, chancery proceedings relating to, 14 

Hert, Edmond, abbot of Pershore, chancery 
proceedings against, 21; Richard, 15 


Hethe, Joan, John, and Mand atte, grant to, 277 


Higheles Hants.), deed relating to, 257 
Hitt, Arru G., M.A., F.S.A., on some Post 
Visigothic churches in Spain, 39 


Hitt, G. F., M.A., on the thirty pieces of silver, 


Himilce, wife of Hannibal, 319 
Hogarth, D. G., 391, 392 
Hogenberg. Francis, engraving by, 8. 


Hones, stone, from Knossos, 411, 412, 436, 449, 


Hore, W. H. Sr. Jony, M.A., on the imagery 
und seulptures on the west front of Wells 
vathedral church, 143 

Hore, W. H. Sr. Jouy, M.A., and Fox, Grorai 
E.. Hon.M.A.Oxon. F.S.A., on excava- 
tions on the site of the Roman city at 
Silchester (Hants.) in 1903 and 1904, 

Horkesley, Little (Essex), brass at, 72 

Horley (Surrey), effigy at, 72 

Hornblynke, Robert, 15 

Hornija (Spain), church of San Ronan at, 39 

Horse racing, the subject of chancery pro- 
ceedings, 11 

Host, the, Jews stabbing, on wall painting, 371 


king doing homage to, on wall painting 


Hous, Piers, chancery proceedings against, 5, 6 
y 


| 


Y ork figares on the screen at, 
obert, prior of Holy 
chancery proceedir y, 
Hupp, A. E., F.S.A., Asnsy, T., M.A., 
on excavations at Caer 

1901.3, 87 
Hudson, Adam, 21 
Hugh, prior of St 


on” 


{ Mon ), 


Bartholomew 


Human ins: from C LO], 


rema Lierwent 
110, 119, 292, 300; Knossos, 392, 395, 
396, 398-400, 404, 411-415, 421-424, 425, 
£35-442, 449, 460, 452-462, 464.467, 469- 
173, 475-478, 480, 526, 527, 530, 534; 


Milatos, 


Hunt, Jol n, bond of, 275 


lalysos, bronze objects from, 501, 504, 507 


pottery from, 505 


Island of, Cuement Rey F.R.S., on, 


Ictis, the 
281 


Idomeneus, tomb of, 56] 


lichester 


(Somerset), chancery proceedings re- 
lating to, 7 


Incised marks on tombs at Knossos, 403, 437. 


DOO 


( France Ds, ov 


Richard, and Roger 


Incised slab at Carcassonne 
Ingepenne, Isabel, Marge ry, 
26S 
Inscriptions : consecration, in church of Santiago 
de Pentialva (Spain), 56; foundation, of 
church of San Pedro de Montes (Spain) 


D4, of 


on altar piece in church of Santa Cristina 


Santa Maria, Naranco (Spain), 42 


Lena (Spain), 50; on crystal intaglio at 


Aix-la-Chapelle, 33 on crvstalof Lotha 
26, 27: on silver cup, 83, 84; on tomb 
stones in church of Santiago de Pefalva 


(Spain), 55, 56; Roman, from Caerwent 


(Mon.), 119, 120-22, 293, Castulo (Spair 
318, Centenillo mines 327 
Seville (Spain), 319 


0/2 INDEX. 


Iron objects: any f Ca t (M 
bit horse’s. from Caerwent " 
for wooden pipes, trom Caerwent 
115; eramps, from S$ er (H 
mass of, fror arait t 
ng t f JR 
nails, from Caerwent, 300 | k 
Caerwent, 100 m (‘a 
101; spade sheat Ca 
spearhead (aerwent 
Irreverent woman, the painting 
det { ‘ 
if, 526 ger 
) ts f | 


ssos, 426, 454 ir 
sos, 433 } Kr 
Kr 

K noss 142 44 
f Moves 


| | { ky 
i t 
} 


O4 
ts 
from 
liv 
ling 
Ivory objects : bead fron Kr 174 hy it 
I from Knossos, 415, 41¢ sket lid, cro 
Kn fror 
Ki 8s 
124 135 
anh 
Jarvais, Artl residence of. 38 
Jewell f K s08, 620, 521 
Jews stabbing the Host, on a painting, 371 
John, prior of St. Bart] ew, 39 
J U¢ bishop of Bath and W Ss, Work T, at 
13] 
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K noss 
t17-42 122 424, 435, 437, 439, 440, 449 
K 1, us, 20 bit, 4 157, 458, 466, 469, 470, 473, 471 
Ki neton. . n de. prior of St. Bart mew i biects $12,413, 415 
157, 408, £75, 477, 531, 544, 5 
- crystal objects fro b+ 
King doit we to the Host 175, 476, 479, 533, 543, 44, 
sinting, 371 f Egyptian porcelain from, 461 
K Hants leeds t Jos. ind excavatior the il 
Zid sopata, ; fr el, 440 
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I nN S508 17 Zafer Pay ini 
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K nossos ( mtinued 
Do: porphyry 
pottery from 


$2), 423, 437, 


157, 46%, 470, 471 


royal tomb of 
41, 411, 412 
$41, 449, 452 
172, 473, 493 


179, 482, 209 


Zafer Papour 
421, 422 
£48, 450, 452 
177, 495-504 
£34, 469, 470 
Kyrkeby, Richard 
Kyrkeman, Ranff, 15 


Ladle, bronze, from K 


Lambard J hn cl 
Lamps, bronze. fro 
Roman, pott 
320: ston 
pot, Mycer 
Laneford, James, bo 
Lanyvrede Alice 
Themas 276 
Laon (France Pp 
at, 182, 183 


Lap Ss lazuli. ben is 


pendants of 
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Larnakes. see Chest 


a 
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4530), 440), 440, 452, 454-44 
509-519, 523, 526, 527 { ) : 
55] Roman f | 
113, 414, 437, 4 { 
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171, 533, 545 tor ect 
112. 413, 415, 41%, 42 
441, 449, 450, 45 154. 466. 47 
516, 532, : 
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Maviell. Isab« 274 W 


May Thoma har 
Medal commemoratir 


Zel x4 


Melton, John, schoolmast 


Middlesex, Kar 

Milan, S. Eustorg 

Milatos (Crete cha 
183; clay che 
401; gla 


517, 518, 52] 


Mining operations Roma 


Mining tools, Roman 
Minos, tomb of, 559 
Mirror handles, iv 
194. 505, 533, 
Mirrors, bronze, from K 
416, 426, 441, 445, 461, 4 
157, 468, 473, 474, 43 
545, 555 
Molyneux, Sir William, b 


Monkeys, lapis lazuli pen 


Knossos, 531. 534. 542. 54 


Montacute, Sibil de, priors 
Montes (Spain) church of Sar 
inscription In, 


Montfort, Simon de, incised slab 


Montserrat (Catalonia), coin preset 


Moore, John, rector of St. B: 


Great, 390 


More, Margery and Nicholas, deed 


Mortars, stone, from Caerwent 

Morys, John, warden of Winch 

Mosaic pavements, from Caerw 
98, 99, 100, 109, 295, 301 
(Hants. ), 352 

Mosaic wall linings, from Sil 
352: Wroxete Salop 
(Kent), 353 
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W 
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b 
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31] 
74 \ 
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Phaestos, bronze objects fr $21, 429, 431, 444 I 
179. 496 Ly eat na y 7 Lm 
from, 417; gold ects fre 446 f { 
161, 466; paste beads | 541: tombe 2 114. 123. 201. 295. 297. 300. 302 
Kin Xt or f (la ver M m l 27 
Pickering (Yor effigy at, 64 Poultene } < ‘ 
Pigs ot ead, f (a wena ha ou é ‘ 4 
Rio lint I nes il 5 ’raes te 
Pins bor este Hants Pra i ‘ 
bronze from Knossos, 415, 423, 44 gold , 
from Knossos tl, Silcheste P i 
Pits at Caerwent (Mo 90, 297, 302 i ‘ g 
Plant remains of Roman Silchester, 567 7 74 
Plaques, bronze, silversmith s dels, 4 ut 
Plaster t i hearth fre Knossos, 426, 429, Prow 1 ceeding - 
3, O46, 554 Pulter, R 1 St. Bart 
Plate: gold standing cup be ying to Duk | Not 1) est S 
Portland, 233; silver gilt standing cup 
with a aot W 1 the Sil + ws 
Plates lf Mvycenae, 41 
lecy, Sir John de, 264 
{ 
Pomp ng <s 207, 208, 209, Ce, 
Pope tl und doct the i wa 
painting, 371 74 
Porphyry bowl from Knossos, 531, 536, 555 _— dei 
Portland Duk KG tand ne 
De ng t Zed 
Posadas mu! Spa per ucKet Romar R 
Pot bronze I S808, Ra st. Dart 
Potters Ca vent (M is l 7 


st trom trezer Palestine van 
£07 l Hagia Triada Razors lalysos i. K 

ilyssos Knosos, 392, 403 121, 426, 4 £54, 436, 437. 439, 4440), 440 
£11, 412 L14-418, 421, 423, 437, 439, 44 152. 454. 454. 4h 40 167. 469 
140, 452, 404-4 167, 468, 470, 471, 473 177 Mycena Ot 7. Phaestos ‘ 
175, 477, 480, 482 9-519, 523, 526, 527 er, from Egypt 7 

+4. l M latos R H I i Sta | l 

8, 491, 492 17, 518, 52] Muliana, silver-g vit i 3 f W i the 
492, 502 18, 521, 531; Mycenae, Silent, 83 . gold standing eu 

00. 540: Pantalica, 504; Tell-el-Amarna possession of the Duke of Portland, 23 
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St. Erkenwald, figure of, at Wells, 156, 160, 204 

St. Kustace, figure of, at Wells, 156, 170, 206 
other representations of 170 

ssf Koy 


(reorge, figure of, at Wells, 156, 159, 200 

St. Godmc of Finchale, figure of, at Wells, 156 
159 

st Kenelm King and Marty) nyure f. at 
Wells, 156, 158, 171, 199 

Mary Maydalene. tigore of, at Wells, 152. 

St. Nicaise, figure of, at Rheims, 170 

“Tt Oswald King und Martyr oft it 
Wells, 156, 158, 171, 200 

St Oswy! King and Marty) hgure of, at Wells 
15x, 199 

St. Panl, on a crystal intaglio, 33 

St. Quintin, Sir John de, brass to, 72 

st Theopistis figure of, at Wells, 159, 160, 170 

St. Thomas of Canterbury. figure of, at Lincol 
171, Wells, 156, 159, 170, 200 

St. Wistan, tigure of, at Wells, 15 


Salas de la Galiarda, near Palazuelos (Spat 
castle of, Roman remains at, 522 

Sale. Eve and John de la. lease to, 279 

Salisbur (‘athedral, fivures ot the \ rtues at 
17s 

SA rs, Hor ou the Linares bas-relief and 


Romat mining ope ations in Bac tica, 31] 
Saunder, Henry, chancery proceedings by, 9 
Savory, Sir Borradaile. rector of St. Bartholomew 

the Great, 590 
Saws, bronze, from Crournia, 44); Hagia Triada 
Knossos, 440, 504 
179, 516 


Scarabs, Key ptian, from Knossos 
Mycenae, 505 


1 


cudamore Klizabeth tablet to, oe Philip 


386, chancery proceedings against, 584 


clay, from Knossos, 457, 458, 531, 544, 555 
engraved gems of the Carlovingian 
period used Aas shed steatite. from 


Knossos, 47] 


f Carloman. King of France, 33: Charles 


continued 
the Bald, King of France, 33; Charles 
the Fat, King of France, 33; Charles 
the Simple King of France, 32 Fy fhide, 
William, 275 Henege, 


Lothair, son of Louis d’Ouatre Mer, 33 


John, 


Louis the Debonair King of France. 


33: Nevill, Henry de, 77 
William, 77; Vinei, John de, prior of 


V ei leken 


Warre, Elizabeth la. 
W oodlock,. Henry, bishop 
Yngoldeby, Agnes 


Amesbury 75 
John la. 79 
of Winchester, 257 
le 77 Ralph de 7x 
Lanc.), brass at. 74 
Selyman,. Robert, escheator of Wilts., 75 
Senlis (France), sculpture at, 1&2 
Sens (France), coin preser ved at, 250: monument 


it, 209, 213 painted 


Septvans, Sn Robert de. brass to, 72 
Serpu ntine, pt ndants of rom K nossos £12, 113: 


vases of from K rv SSO $41, 


? 


Seville (Spain {oman remains in museum at, 


319, 325 
Sheba. Queen of, figure of, at Wells, 157, 159, 
174, 19% 
177 


Sherrington, Walter, chancellor of the d why oft 


ther examples of, 175, 176, 


Lancaster, 38! 

Sicily. pit-cave tombs in, 406 

Sierra Morena (Spain), Roman remains from, 
327 

Silchester (Hants.). excavations on the site of 
the Roman city at, in 1903 and 1904, 
W. H. Sr. Joun Horr, M.A., and Grorar 
Fox Hon.M.A.Oxon., F.S.A.._ on, 
333: animal remains from, 369; block 
plan of portions excavated up to LOO-4, 


Insula 


description of, 


370 plant remains of, 356/; 


XXXIII.. the baths, 337, 


341-366: altar found in, 357; the apodi- 


teria of, 343, 348, 349, 351, 354, 357; 
architectural remains found in, 342, 357 ; 


basons of Purbeck marble found in, 344, 


vlass at, 170 

Seals 


INDEX. 


6 one pins found in, 356; the caldaria 
f 346. 347. 349, 354, 355, 356, 359, 360 
coins found in. 354, 357 trains of, 
3. 344. 347. 35], 352, 354, 358, 362 


yd the fr gidar a of, 344, 351, 353, 355 


56, 357: gold earring and pin found in 
hypocausts i 348, 349, 35] 
356, 359, 360: iron objects found in 


1], 360: latrines of, 343, 347, 348, 353 


7: lines of piles found round, 563, 564 
He masonry built pile I 

saic pavement in, mosai vall 

ng it peristy le porti ind 
tyard of, 342, 346, 347, 351, 353, 357 

r of eprda f 


a of val with 

ema ns of ‘ dow VA iste! I 
3. 361: warm air conduit under floor of 
um. 349 vindow glass found in, 

Insnla minor buildings in 
++. hearths or furnaces in, 335, 336, 337 

hiects ip, standing. with arms of 
am the Silent ps from 


the thirty pieces | fi. G k H M.A 


235 coins passing as sucl 245 
terature concerning, 255 places where 
the coins are preserved 246 


J hn, hancery proceedings Dy 
Edward, chancery proceedings iwainst. 
2 Henry, 15; John, 22; Stephen, 2¢ 
on, for pivot of gate, from Caerwent 


Mon.), 101 


the, anciently a river, 256; history of 


bishop of B: 


eces of silver by, 237, 23% 


Sol ol i the Y ieen of Sheba. on front of 
WW (‘athedral, 157, 174 195, 198 
t ta ples of. 175, 176, 177 

Somonor. Alice and Roger, grant to, 273 

Soutl font at 174, 17% 

Southwark e Marshalsea, chancery proceedings 

Spade eat ron. from Caerwent (Mon.), 106 
ost sigothic cnurches in, ArtTHUR G 


H M.A on Roman 


perations in, Horack SANDARS on 

Spat ! iomas, rector of St Sartholomew 
it 

i nze, from lalysos K nossos 


133, 441. 445, 456, 466, 467, 


iron, from Caerwent ( Mon.) 
Spence ward hancer) proceeding against 


Sphin yold ring from Knossos, 416; on 
handle from K nossos 
ry wing of. from Mycenae, 505 


Spindle s from Knossos, 415, 418, 423, 435, 


Stancliff s, rector of St. Bartholomew the 

Ma 2] 

stant uvren ( Wilts font at, 17 


Steatite of, from Knossos, 415, 441, 533 
Knossos, 405, 404, 466 lids 

tton handles, from Knossos, 541 

int. from Knossos, 475: scarab, from 
179: seal, from Knossos, 47] 
yhorls, from Knossos, 423, 435 

Sy 9 441. 449, 453, 470-475, 479, 482 


K nossos, +77 170 


Stone iltar, Roman, from (aerwent 
Silchester Hants.), 357 
from Cilurnum, 344, Knossos, 47 

Silchester, 344, 346; bas-relief, from 


Spain) S11. 321; figure of Bt 


i 
a 
titles of the Emper r N found i 
127, 439, 441, 449, 453, 467, 46%, 470-475, 
170, 482, 533, 544 
< Spycer mas 
K nossos rng. trom Knossos, 
171: vessel, from Mycenae, 506, 512 
Solent, 
Solomon, Qbsra, account of the thirty 


582 INDEX. 


Christe pher from the site of Newgate 
139 hammers, from 
Roman mines in Spa. 320: head, from 


Newgate prison 139 hones from 


Knossos, 411, 412, 436, 449, 450; lamps 


from K nossos => 54) 541. 554 
Mycenae, 540, mortars, from Caerwent 
112, 305 mould for casting lead weights 
from Spain, 52 juerns, from Caerwent 
103, 105, 111, 114, 11 sculptured stone 
from Castulo (Spain), 316, 317; spiadle 


whorls, from Knossos, 415, 418 Vase 


Stud, bone, from 


K nossos, 464, 465 


Sudbmu Simon of, bishop of London, 37 


Sumpte. Agnes, 20 Hen: chancery proceed. 
ings by 19 
Surgi instrument, fror Caerwent Mor 


Susanna, the story of n the rystal of Lothan 
Sutton, John, &1 


Swinburne, Sir Robert and Sir Thomas, brass t 


72 
533. 543 


nae 


Sword pormime ls. crystal, from Knossos 


rom Knossos, 447 


Palestine 107: 
Knossos, 402, 405, 442, 445 
$52, 456, 477, 495-508 ; 
Mycenae, 495, 496, 
Phaestos, 444, 449 


Swords, bronze, from Crezet 
lalysos, 50] 
448, 450 
Mulana 
448, 500, 501 


Symon, 70 


Tours (France) 
Tow Ker, 


Tr ipod, bronze, from Enkomi, 392; 


Tuche 


Tweezers, bronze, fron Knossos, 392, 


Tell-el-Amarna (Egypt), pottery from, 516, 517 
l'erra-cotta figures from Roman mines in Spain, 
lamps from Roman mines in 
Spain, 324 


effigy at, 68. 69 


Tew kesbury (Glouc 


Tharsis (Spain), Roman remains at, 315 


Chirt pieces of silver, the, G. F. Hitt, M.A., 
on, 235; coins passing as such, 245 
iterature concerning, 2435; places where 
the coins are preserved, 246 


Thomas, archbishop of Canterbury, deed of, 377 


Thomas, John, chancery proe eedings by, 7 


Thomas, prior of St. Bartholomew, 378, 390, 


work of 


Thurbern, Robert 


379 

warden of Winchester college, 

Tha born, John, 


Thurmond 


bond of, 275 
Maud, mortgage by, 264 
Tiberius, Emperor coin of, 253 
Tile, Roman, (Mon.), 


109; stamped with name of the Emperor 


flanged, from Caerwent 


Nero from Silchester (Hants.), 366 
Tin trade of Britain, 281, 282, 28s 
Tioda, a Spanish architect, 42, 45, 49 
Titsey {oman showing 


(Surrey), remains at, 


traces of fulling works, 214 


Tollard Royal ( Wilts. ), effigy at, 65 


Tollerton, Robert, prior of St. Bartholomew, 390 


story of St. Eustace in glass at, 
170 

John, 
William, 13 


chancery proceedings by, L3 


Knossos, 392 


Tripod hearth, plaster, from Knossos, 426, 429. 


Trumpington, Sir Roger de, brass of, 58 


Tsarkon (Crete), pottery from, 486 


Johann, account of one of the thirty 


pieces of silver by, 245 


Tuanbek, Amy, ls 


lunisia, pit-cave tombs in, 406 
165, DOS 


Tvi, wife of Amenhotep [I1., scarab with name 


of, 505 


from Knossos, 477 
|| 
50] 
Syracuse, coin of, 250; well-cave tombs near Pe 
T 
Tavle. John. 14 
Taylour, Agnes and John le, deed of, 233; 
Margaret, release by, 258 a 


INDEX. 


7 ler, Wat, riots of, 381 


Tyre, coins of, 253, 254 


Umfrey, William, chancery proceedings by, + 


U vedale, Alice, marriage settlement of, 274 


Vache, Elizabeth and Sir Phil p la, 264 


Valledolmo (Sicily), bronze dagger from, 504 


Vases, alabaster, from Abydos, 536, 537, 538, 


Enkomi, 538, Gournia. 537. Knossos. 532. 


bronze, from Knossos, 477, 479, Phaestos, 


179: stone, from Knossos, 477 
Veileken, William, grant and seal of, 77 
Venta Silurum. see Caerwent (Mon. ) 
Verespatak (Transylvania), Roman gold mine at, 


Ole 


V espasian, Emperor, Inscription relating to repair 


of roads by, at Seville, 319 
Victoria and Albert Museum. crystal intaglio of 
the Carlovingian period, in, 34 
Vincennes (France), coin preserved at, 249 
Vinci, John de, prior of Amesbury, seal of, 75 
Virgin, the, and Child, on front of Wells Cathe- 
dral, 149: coronation of, on front of Exeter 
Cathedral, 151, Wells Cathedral, 145, 153 
Virtues, the, on front of Wells Cathedral, 150, 


177; other examples of, 178 


Wakerley (Northants.), advowson and manor of, 


W alder John, will of, Lord Roge r’. 


l'reasurer of England, 380 


LIX. 


Wa J. F.S.A.. on the hanberk of chain 


mail and its conventional representations, 
Wall yainting at Friskney (Line.), 371 
Knossos, 490: Mycenae, 416; Pompen, 
210 
Wall plaster, from Caerwent (Mon.), 97, 99, 107, 
LLL, 112, 114, 115, 123, 298, 301, 304, 305 ; 
Silchester (Hants.), 343, 361 


Want J hn, brass of 58 
War nner, Joan and Thomas, 274 


Warre, Elizabeth and John la, arms, grant, and 


sen f, 79 

Waryr Walter, deed of, 271 

Watford, John, prior of St. Bartholomew, 380 
5H Thomas de, prior of St. Bartholomew, 


Watson, Ralph, reetor of St. Bartholomew the 
(rreat 

W aulsort \bbey of (France), the crystal of 
Lothair, formerly preserved at, 25, 56 

Weae, A., FLS.A., notes on the Augustinian 


priot f St. Bartholomew, West Smith- 


Weights, lead, from Caerwent (Mon.), 103; Rio 
mines (Spain), 32 


Weledon, Gilbert de, prior of St. Bartholomew, 


Wells Cathedral Church (Somerset), the imagery 
and sculptures on the west front of, W. H. 
Sr. Jonn Horr, M.A., on, 143; colouring 
f the images, ISL; costume of the figures, 
14 letailed deseription of the images, 
144; foreign parallels, 181: general re- 
view of the imagery, 144; probably the 


work ot Bishop Joseelin, 165, LSO; scheme 


for the imagery, 168, 178; suggestions as 
to the identifications of the seulptures 
und imagery, by W. R. Lerwany, 170 
W im of Worcester’s deseription of, 

Wells, stor ed, at Caerwent (Mon. ), 96, 100, 


112, 295, 309 


W enema Willem, brass to, 69 


INDEX. 
Westtield. Thomas. rector of St. Bartholomew Wright, John, benefactor to the priory of St. 
the Great, 400 sJartholomew. 380: William, 21, 22 
Westminster Abbey, story of St. Eustace former!y Wroxeter (Salop), mosaic wall lining in baths 
in a chapel in, 17! at. 592 
Whyte. Nicholas. chancery proceedings by. 15 W ykeham, John, 274: Thomas, 274; Sir Thomas, 
Whytyng, William, chancery proceedings by. 11 grant by, 202; ilham, Marriage settle ’ 
Wight, Isle of, causeway joining it to mainland, ment of, 274; William of, bishop of , | 
287, veological formation of, Z54 Winchester, deeds of, 256, settlement of, 
Roman name for, 282; trade route for tin on marriage of grand-nephew, 274 : 
to, 282, 288; wasting of coast line of, 284, _Wynchecombe, Simon, prior of St. Bartholomew, 


William, abbot of Pershore, 20 
William the Silent, silver gilt standing cup with 

arms of, x 
W illoughby, Sir Haugh, 16 Dame Margaret. 


chancery proceedings against, 16 Xanthondides, Dr. 400. 502 


Wills, of John Brewere, 266; Hugh Cran, 268 


W inchelsea, Robert of, archbishop of Canterbury, 
‘wi 
Winchester, deeds re lating to, 257. 263, 265. 
local custo as to the 
Yarborough, Ear! of, F.S.A., silver-gilt standing 
estates of marmed yomen, 2Zb6o, 266 
cup with arms of William the Silent ; 
special custom as to devise of lands by ; 
belonging to, 
will, 268 
Yngoldeby, Agnes and Ralph de, deed and seals 


Window glass, Roman, from Silchester ( Hants.), 


Wingham (Kent), mosaic wall lining in Roman 


of, 44, (3 


York, chancery yroceedings relating to, 6; Holy 
I 

Trinity priory, chancery proceedings 

Villa at, ‘ : 
; relating to, 21, 23, foundation of, 23; the 
Witton (Cheshire), grammar school of, 389 
7 minster, effigy in, 63, 64; painted figures t 

Wivenhoe (Essex), brass at, 75 a 

formerly in, 174 
Wolff, Matthaeus, silversmith, 254 : 
Woman, the irreverent, on a wall painting, 371 


W oode, Kichard, chancery proceedings against, 6 


Wooden objects: barrels, from site of Newgate Z, 
prison, London, 138 box with bone 
inlays from Knossos, 426, 434; bucket, Zafer Papoura, cemetery of, 391; comparative 
from Caerwent (Mon.). 110: knife handle. note on a chamber-tomb at Milatos, 483 ; 
from Knossos, 469, 470 general remarks on, 493: graves and their 
W oodlock, Henry, bishop of Winchester, deed contents, 411 : types of sepulture, 391 
and seal of, 257 Zeno, Emperor, coin of, 250 
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